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DYSPEPSY* 



** O cookery I cookery ! That kills more than weapons, ^ns, wars, or 
poisona, and would destroy aU, but that physic helps to make sway some.** 

AnOum^ Brewer, 

Yx who flatter yourselves that indolence and liixnry are compa- 
tible with the enjoyment of vigour of liealth, and hilarity of spirits, 
that the acquisition of the means of happiness, is to be happy, and 
that the habitual pampering of the senses, is not for ever pidd for 
by the depression of the immortal soul, listen to my story, and be 
wise. 

I am the son of a reputable gentleman, who made a good figure 
in the Revolutionary War, and possessed a competent estate in one 
of the adjacent counties. His name will be found in the old Com- 
miitees of Safety, He ranked as a Colonel, in the Continental 
Army, and acted as a Deputy Commissary General, in the year 
1779. In this latter situation he committed the most enormous 
follies ; for finding the good people, his neighbours, would not ex- 
change their goods for money that was good for nothing, they were 
wiser than the present race notwithstanding the march of mind, he 
pledged his own responsibility for the supplies, without which the 
army at Peeks Kill would have suffered greatly. He was warmly 
thanked in letters from distinguished persons in the old congress, 
for people are apt to be grateful in time of danger; but when, at 
the conclusion of the struggle, he presented his accounts, the dan- 
ger being over, the accounting ofilcers refused to allow a credit for 
the debts he had incurred on his own responsibility. Hy father 
returned home a ruined, and broken hearted man. His old neigh- 

* From an American work, entitled * Tales of a Quod Woman. By a 
Doubtful Gentleman.* New- York, 1829. 1 vol. 
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bours pitied him, but they could not lose their money. They justly 
considered, that charity begins at home, and that there was no 
moral principle, obliging them to starve themselves and their chil- 
dren for the sake of other people. I do not blame them. They 
divided my father's property between them, and finding tliere was 
nothing left, they forgave him the rest of his debts. The contrac- 
tors and commissaries of the day, with grea^appearance of reason, 
called him a fool^ for ruining himself in a station where every 
other man managed to grow rich. The old farmers, his neighbour^ 
some of whom are still alive, have often told me that he deserved 
well of his country ; but his name has been smothered under the 
load of great, good, and patriotic people, that have since sprung up 
in these times that try men's soles. 

My father might have petitioned congress, and died, like poor 
Amy Dardin and her horse, before the members had finished 
making their speeches. But he was a cold, proud man, who often 
went without his dues, because he would ^ot ask for them. He 
accordingly sat down with his little family around him, steeped in 
poverty; consoled himself with reading books, and studying the 
stars, and waited in gloomy inactivity for the time, when a great 
pocket book full of continental money, and a few thousand dollars 
in continental certificates, should become worth something. The 
continental money, as every body knowS) never recovered itself; 
the certificates were afterwards funded at their full value. But 
previous to this, my father had, under the strong pressure of neces- 
sity, sold them for almost nothing, to a worthy friend of his, who 
afterwards turned out one of the most eloquent advocates of the 
Funding System. Heavens ! how he did talk of the sufferings and 
privations of the patriots of the Revolution ! he certainly owed 
them a good turn, for he got enough by them to build a palace, and 
purdiase half the Genesee country. 

At the period of our ruin, I was about- ten yean old) I think, 
and, until thiU time, I had been brought up as the children of 
wealthy country gentlemen generally are. I had some o( the feel- 
ings and a portion of the manners of a gentleman's son, which I 
hope 1 still retain, although, to say the truth, the latter part of my 
education was deplorable enough. My father, from the period in 
which he felt himself dishonoured by the rejection of his accounts, 
retired within himself, and seemed benumbed in heart and spirits. 
He passed his whole time in reading the few books that he could 
come* at; and his temper became imperturbable, except at such 
times as he was disturbed, and forced to remove from his seal. He 
would then exhibit symptoms of internal discomposure, make for 
the nearest chair, set himself down and resume his studies. Hatf 
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the time he would have forgot hb dfoner, had my mother not 
waked him from hif reverie. To be sure, our dinner was hardly 
worth eating; but to the best of my recollection, I never ei^oyed 
a better appetite^ or had so little of the Dyspepsy. We were often 
on the very veige of want, and had it not been for the exertions of 
my exodlent mother, who* thank God, Is still living, and at least 
ten yeais yoanger than I am — aided by the good offiees of a sister, 
well married In the dty, we had sometimes aotually wanted the 
necessaries of fa'fe. It was not then so much the fashion for genteel 
people to go begging. But it is astonishing what the presiding 
genius of a ssnsible, prudent, industrious mother, can do ; what 
mirades Indeed she can achieve, in keeping herself, her husband, 
and her children, decent, at least My mother did all this, and 
mors; she sent me to scIkn^ ; and it is not the least of my sources 
of honest pride, that my education, such as it was, cost the public 
nothinf^ Women, notwithstanding what cynics may say, are 
bom for something bettsr than wssting time, and spending money : 
and I hereby apprise the reader, that if ever I am guilty of a sarcasm 
against woman, it is only when I am labouring under the horrors 
of Dyspepsy. 

Tin the age of sixteen, I never saw the city ; to me it was the 
region of distant wonders, ineffaUe splendours, wise men, and 
beautiful women. I reverenced a New- Yoiker, as I now do a peiw 
son who has been to Paris or Rome; and I shall never forget my 
extreme admiration of a fine lady, the daughter of a little tailor, 
who lived near us. She was an apprentice to a milliner, and came 
up during the prevalence of the Yellow Fever, with three band- 
boxes, and a pocket-handkerchief full of finery. The world of 
romance ; the vegion of airy nothings ; of creatures that come and 
go at will, before the youthful fancy, was now just opening before 
me in long perspective. I was without employment« for if my 
mother had a weakness, it was one which I verily believe belongs 
even to the female angels. She could not forget old times, nor bear 
the idea -that her only son should learn a trade, or slave in any 
useful oooqMition. 

Deprived thus of the resourses of active employment, I spent my 
time either in reading, or roaming at* random and unpurposed, 
through the beautiful romantic scenes winch surrounded our poor, 
yet pleasant abode. My mind waa a complete contrast to my body 
—the latter was indolence itself ; the former a perfect erratic va* 
grant I was eternally thinking,- and doing nothing. The leapt 
sparic awakened in my mind visions of the future— for that was all 
to me— and lighted my path through.long perspectives of shadowy 
happiness. Sometimes I was a soldier, winning my way to the 
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highest heaven of military glory— mmetimes a poet, the admiration 
of the fair; and sometimes I possessed what then seemed to me, 
the sure means of perfect happiness— ten thousand a year. For 
days, and weeks, and montlis, and years, I hardly spoke an unne- 
cessary word^I lived in a world of. my own, and millions of 
thoughts, wishes, fears, and hopes ; millions of impulses and im- 
pressions arose in my mind, and died away, without ever recdving 
a being through the medium of my tongue, or my pen. 

The first bom of the passions is love ; and love is of earlier, as 
well as more vigorous growth, in solitude. I was always in love 
with some one; for love was indispensable to my visionary exist- 
ence. It ended however, as it began, in abstract dreams, and 
amatory reveries. It is now my pride, to know that no woman 
was ever yet the wiser for my preference. My aSection never 
manifested itself in any other way, than by increasing shyness. 1 
never voluntarily came nwr a young woman at any time; but when 
I was in love, I always ran away. I would as soon have met a 
spirit, as the object of my affections. I was moreover much given 
to jealousy, and pique ; always persuading myself against truth and 
reason, that the love of which I was myself so conscious^ must of 
necessity be understood by her, from whom I was at such piUns to 
keep it a secret. The history of my amours, with imaginary mis- 
tresses, and mistresses that never imagined my love, is curious; I 
may one day give it to the world. But my present object is differ- 
ent I will therefore only say, that I grew up to the age of seven-- 
teen or eighteen, a sheer, abstract man— a being of thought, rather 
than action ; a dweller in a world of my own curious and ridiculous 
composition ; living neither in the past nor the present, but in the 
vast space before me. My companions were shadows of my own 
eroation ; my eiyoyments were the production of these shadows. Yet, 
for all this, I became neither mad, nor an idiot I seemed, as if I 
was all this time preparing myself for realities; and that my 
sojoumings in the world of fancy, imperceptibly initiated me 
into the material world. I cannot otherwise account for my early 
success in life, nor the miracle of escaping its shoals and quick- 
sands. 

At the age of seventeen or eighteen, I forgot which, I was sent 
for by an uncle who had married my mother's sister and who was 
a merchant of some note. At one step, I passed from the ideal to 
the material world. There is but one greater step, and that is from 
the material world to the world of spirits. My uncle was an ho^ 
nest, liberal, cross^ gouty old Irish gentleman, with plenty of rela- 
tions in Ireland he would not acknowledge^ though they proved that 
they sprung from the same tree. He was an inordinate tory ; a 
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nuember of the fielvidere Club, and a mighty iish-catcr at ^ecky't. 
When I firet went to live with him, he was getting rather old and 
infirnu His hair was as white as snow ; his Aod as rody as the sun 
in a mist; his body robust to all appearance, and hadit not been 
for his « damned legs " as he was pleased to say, he would have 
been as good a man as he was twenty years ago. There is certainly 
a great change in the world, within the last half century. People 
lived at least as well as they do now, and only got the' gout— now 
they get Dyspepsy. Can any learned physician tell me the rea- 
son of this emigration of the old enemy, from the great toe to the 
stomach? 

The old gentlenan had a heart big enough to hold all the worid, 
except the French, the Democrats, and the multiplicity of oousihs, 
and second cousins, who claimed kindred there, and had not thefr 
claims allowed. He had in truth a most intolerable contempt for 
poor relations. I believe he would have served his wife's family 
the same way, but the truth is, my aunt was — ^but it is a great se- 
cret—she could make him do Just as she pleased, for she was the 
besUnatured creature in the world, and none but a brute can, 
resist a kind-hearted woman. Being a relation, I was treated with 
a seat at the dinner-table. The old gentleman was reckoned one 
of the best llrers in town, and here it was, I believe, that I laid the 
comer stone of my miseries. At home, there had been no tempta- 
tion to gluttony—- here there was a sad succession of allurements, 
sttdi as human nature seldom can resist, even when experience has 
demonstrated their inconsequences, and Death sits shaking his dart 
over every successive delicacy. 

People talk of the mischiefs of drinking; invent rem^ies and 
preventives, and institute societies^ as if eating was not ten times 
more ^midons. There are a hundred die of eating to one that 
dies of drinking. But gluttony is the vice of gentlemen, and gen- 
tlemanly vices require neither remedies, preventives, nor societies. 
It is not necessary to my purpose that I should make a book out of 
my apprenticeship, as Gbethe has; nor am I writing' the history 
of my uncle, else I 'might tell some fine stories of his life, actions, 
and end. His latter ytlars were spent as usual, in paying the penalty 
of former indulgences, and a complication of disorders carried him 
off in a green old age. In three months from the time of his death, 
half the county of Kilkenny claimed kindred with him. There 
were so many different claimants, that nobody but the lawyers could 
settle the matter. After three or four years, a decision was finally 
had in fhyour of a young man, who on taking possession, had the 
mortification to discover that nothing was left The law had become 
my unc1p*f« heir. It is an excellent thing to have plenty of laws 
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and courts of law; ImttheD one can have too mudiof a good 
thing, and pay too much for it. . Toumefort, in his travels to the 
east, saySy '*An Italian once told me at Constantinople, that we 
should be very happy in Europe, if we could appeal trout our 
courts to the divan ; *for/ added he, 'one might go to Constanti- 
nople, and all over Turkey too, if there were occasion, before one 
suit could be finally decided in Europe.' A Turk," oontinaes M. 
Toumefort, " pleading before the parliament of Provence, against 
a merchant of MarseiUes, who had led him a dance for many years 
.from court to court, made a very merry reply to one of his ftiends, 
who desired to know the state of his affairs. * Why, they are won- 
derfully altered,* says he ; < whien 1 first arrived here I had a roll 
of pistoles as long as my arm, and my pleadings were comprised 
in a angle sheet ; but at present I have a writing above six times 
as long as my arm, and my roll of pistoles is bfit half an 'inch.' '* 
1 wish tlie lawgivers^ the judges, and more especially the lawyers, 
would recollect that time is money, and that to waste both the 
time and the money of suitors, is a double oppression. A man 
might better get the bastinado promptly though wrongfuDy some- 
times, than wait seven years for his rights, as in some Christian 
countries. 

The death of my unde was a lucky affair for me, as by It I lost 
the mischievous allurements of his table, and was thrown upon my 
own resources for a livelihood. Hard days make soft nights : and 
1 soon found that the necessity of exertion, and the occasional diffi- 
culties in procuring a dinner, soon reinstated me in the posMssion 
of the only inheritence I received from my father, a hale constitu- 
tion. It was my good fortune,' as the world would call it, to meet 
with a young man of capital, who wanted a partner skilled in the 
business my undo had followed. We accordingly entered into 
partnership, and our business proved exceedingly profitable. In a 
few years, I had more money than I required for my wants, and 
with the necessity of exertion ceased the indination. When a man 
has been tdiling for years to get rich, and dreaming all the while 
that riches will add to his enjoyments, he must try and realize his 
dreams, after his exertions have been crowned with success. I had 
proposed to myself a life of ease and luxury, as the reward of 
all my labours. Accordingly, finding mysdf sufiidently wealthy, I 
retired from the firm as an active partner, continuing, however, my 
name to the connexion, and receiving a share of the profits, in re- 
turn for the use of my capital. 

I am now my own master, said I, as I shook the dust of the 
counting house from my feet I can do as I please, and go where 
1 please. No\> a man that has but one thing to do, and one place 
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to go to, can neT«r be in the predienttieiit of ttie anUnal between 
two bundles of hay ; nor puzzled to death in the midst of conflicting 
temptations. At fiitt, I thought of going to Europe ; but before I 
4!ould make up my mind, the.padcethad sailed, and before another 
was ready I had altered my mind. Next, I decided for the 
Springs; then for the Branch : then for 8chooley*s mountain, and 
then, in succession, for every other " resort of beauty and fiBshion," 
in these United States. Inoonclusion, I went to none of them. 
I made but two excursions: one to the Fireplace, to catch tront, 
where I caught an ague ; and the other to Sing Sing, to see the 
new State prison, where I missed the ague and caught a bilious 
.fever. Thus the summer had passed away, and I may say 1 did 
nothing but eat. That is an e^foyment, in which both ease and 
luxury are combined, and my indisposition had left behind a most 
▼oracious appetite. Towards the latter end of autumn, I began to 
feel, I can scarcely tell how. I slept all the evening, and lay awake 
all the night ; or if I fell asleep, always dreamed 1 was suffocating 
between two feather beds. I was plagued worse than poor Pharaoh. 
I had aches of all sorts ; stiff necks, pains in the shoulden, sides, 
back, loins, head, breast; in short, there never was a man so capri- 
cioudy used by certain inexplicable, unaccountable infirmities as 1 
was. I .dare say I had often felt the same pains before^ without 
thinking of themj^ because I was too busy to mind trifles; for it is 
a truth which my experience has since verified, that the most ordi- 
nary evils of life are intolerable, without the stimulus of some active 
pursuit, to draw us finom their perpetual contemplation. What 
was very singular, 1 never lost my appetite all this time, but ate 
more plentifully than ever. Indeed eating was almost the only 
amusement I had, ever since I became a man of pleasure ; and it 
was only while eating, that I lost the sense of those innumerable 
-pains that tormented me at>other times. 

I. went to a physician, who gave me directions as to the various 

modes of treatment in these cases. '< You are dyspeptic,*' said he, 

"and you must either eat less, exercise more, take physic, or be 

sick." As to eating less, that was out of the question. What is 

the use of being rich, unless a man can eat as much as he likes ; as 

to exercise, what is the use of being rich if a man can*trbe as lazy 

•as he pleases. The alternative lay between being sick or taking 

physic, and I chose the latter. The physician shook his head and 

smiled, but it is not the doctor's business to discourage the taking 

of physic, and he prescribed accordingly. I took medicines, 1 ate 

-more than ever, and what quite discouraged me, I grew worse and 

.worse. 1 sent for the doctor again. " You have tried physio in 

vain ; suppose you try exercise on horsebadc/' said he. 
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I bought a horse, cantered away every morning like a hero, and 
ate more than erer ; for what was the use of exenase except to give 
one impimity in eating ? I never worked half so hard when I was 
an apprentice) and not worth a ^oat, as I did now I was a gentle^ 
man of ease and luxury. It was necessary, the doctor said, that the 
horse should be a hard trotter ; and aooordfaigly I bought one that 
trotted so hard, that he actually broke the paving stones in Broad- 
way, and struck fire at every step. O, reader } gentle reader, if thou 
art of Christian bowels, pity me I I -was dislocated In every joint, 
and sometimes envied St Barnabas his gridiron. But 1 wiU cow* 
fess that the remedy proved not a little effioacious, and it is my firm 
opinion that had I persevered, I should hare been cured in time, 
iiad I not taken up a mistaken notion, that a man who exennsed a 
great deal, might sa&Iy eat a great deal. Accordingly, I ate by the 
mile, and every mile I rode furnished an apolo^ for a farther in- 
dulgence of appetite. The exerdse and the eating being thu6 
balanced, I remained just where I was before. 

I sent for the ph^ician again. *' You have tried medicine and 
exerdse, suppose you try a regimen. Continue the exercise; eat 
somewhat less: confine yourself to plain food, plainly dressed; ab^ 
stain ftom rich sauces, all sorts pf spices, pastes, confectionaries, and 
puddings, particularly plum puddings, and geneially every kind 
of luxury, and drink only a glass or two of wine." *' Why, zounds! 
doctor, I might as well be a poor man at once ! Why, what is the 
use of being rich, if I can't eat and drink, and do just as I like ? 
Besides, 1 am particularly fond of sauces, spices, and plum 
puddings.*' ** Why so you may do as you like,'' replied he^ smil- 
ingk " You have your choice between Dyspepsy and all these good 
things." 

The doctor left me to take my ohoioe^ and after great and mani^ 
fold doubts, resolutions, and r^traotioBa, I 4^(1^ <mi trying the 
effects of this most nauseating remedy. I practised the most rigid 
self-denial ; tasted a little of this, a very little of that, a morsel of 
the other, and ate moderately of every thing on the table; cheating 
myself occasionally by tasting slyly a bit of confeotionary, or a slice 
of plum pudding. Now and then, indeed, when I felt better than 
ususly 1 indulged more freely, as indeed I had a right to do ; for 
what is the use of starving at one time» except to enaUe one's self to 
indulge at another ? The physician <»me one day to dine with me 
at my boarding hottse, the most famous eating place in the whole 
dty, and the most capital establishment for Dyspepsy. He came, he 
said, on purpose to see how I followed his prescription. I was ex- 
tremely abstinent that day^ only eating a mouthfai of every thing, 
now and then. The doctor, I observed, played a gk>rious knife 
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and fork, and Memed particularly fond of rich aauoai» spieva, pdate, 
and plum pudding. <* W6U» doctor,'* said I, after the rest of the 
oompany had retired, "am not I a hero— « perfect anehorite?". 
** My dear sir," aaid he, " 1. took the trouble to count every mouth* 
ful. Tou have eaten twice as much as an ordinary labourer, and 
tasted of every thing on the table^" ** But only tasted, doctor ; 
while you — ^yott->^Te me a most edifying example. Faith, you 
displayed a most bitter antipathy to pies, custards, rich sauces, and 
moat especially phim pudding.*' <* My dear Ambler," said the doc-, 
tor, << you are to follow my prescriptions, not my example. But, by. 
the way,, that was delightful wine, that last bottle — Bingham, or. 
Manston, ey?*' I took the hint, and sent for another bottle, which 
we discussed equally between us, glass for glass. I felt so well, I. 
sent for another, and we discussed, that too. '< My dear fellow,*' 
said the doctor, who by this time saw doubles, ** my dear friend,t 
mind, don't forget my prescription ; no sauces, no spices^ no pastes* 
no plum pudding, and above all, no wine. Adieu. 1 am going' 
to a consultation." 

That night I suffered martyrdom; night-mare,, dreams^ and. 
visions of hoiror. A grinning villain came, and seizing me by the 
toe, exclaimed, *' I am Gout, I come to avenge the innocent calves 
who have suffered in forced meat-balls, and mock turtle, for your: 
gratification." Another blear eyed, sneering rogue, gave me a 
box on the ear, that stung through every nerve, crying out, *< I am 
Catarrh, come to take satisfaction for the wine you drank yester- 
day : while a third, more hideous than the other two, a miserable, 
cadaverous, long-£aced fiend, came up, touching me into a thousand 
various pains, and crying in a hollow, despiuring voice, *' 1 am 
Dyspepsy, come to punish you for the gluttony of yesterday.'' I 
awoke next morning in all the horrors of indigestion and acidity, 
wiuch lasted several days, during which time I made divers excel- 
lent resolutions^ forswearing wine, particularly old wine» most de- 
voutly. 

This time, however, I had one consolation. The doctor and not i 
was to blame. It was he that led me into excesses for whicli I was 
now paying the penalty. I felt quite indignant ** I'll let him 
know,'* said I, " that I am my own master, and not to be forced 
to drink against my inclination." So I discharged the doctor who 
set me such a bad example, and called in three more, being pretty 
wdl assured that I should now hear all sides of the question. Pro- 
fessional men seldom or ever agree perfectly in opinion, because 
that would indicate that neither has an opinion of his own. They 
retired into my dressing-room, forgetting to shut the door. Doc- 
tors in consultation sliould always make sure to shut the door. 
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i^He wants eXGitement^'* siad Doctor Calomel, a thunderbolt of 
science, "there Ss— 4taat is to say, the bile has got the better of the 
blood, and the phlegm has overpowered the atrebile — ^they are 
struggling like Airy for the upper hand. We must give him a dose 
of calomel." " Not at all," quoth Doctor Jalap, whose great ex- 
cellence consisted in the number of capital letters he carried at thd 
tail of his namei* insomuch that he was called the Professor of 
A. B. C, " not at all — the salt, sulphur, and mercury which Para- 
celsus affirms constitute the matter of all animal bodies, are in a 
State of disorganization. We must therefore give him two dozes of 
calomeL" What a piece of work is man !— thought I— ^< salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury!'* '*The body being an hydraulic engine," 
quoth Doctor Rhubarb, who valued himself on his theory, *' the 
body being an hydraulic engine, our remedies must be founded on 
the laws of magnitude, and motion ; we must therefore give him 
three dozes ef calomel in succession \ the first to increase the mag- 
lUtude df the stomach, the others, to cause motion." "Pish," 
quoth Doctor Calomel, '* what nonsense is this, about salt, sulphur, 
lind mercury, Paracelsus Was a fool!" **'Sdeath," cried Doctor 
Jalap, he always swore by his old friend; '^'sdeath! sir, if you 
«ome to that sir, what nonsense is this, about bile, and phlegm, and 
atrabilet and you sir," turning to Doctor Rhubarb, "with your 
hydraulic machine ; you might as well call a man a forcing pump 
at once. Hippocrates was a great blockhead, and knew nothing of 
chemistry ; and so was Meade, Borelli, and the rest of the hydrau- 
lic machines." The debate was getting hot, when Df Jalap, who 
was a man of gttai skill and experience in his profession, interposed 
the olive branch. ** Gentleman," said the doctor, "nothing weak- 
ens the influence of the profession, and destrdys the confidence of 
the public in medicine, so much as the opposite opinions of physi- 
cians. Where fs the use of quarreling about the disease, when w6 
all agree in the remedy?" iSo they ordered the calomel. 

But it would not do, though I continued my system of abstinence 
and only barely tasted a little of every thing ; at the same time 
(compromising matters with my conscience, by drinking twelve half 
glasses of wine, instead of six whole ones. The doctors on the 
whole, did me more harm than good. Their different opinions 
had conjured up a hundred chimeras in my fancy, and inflicted on 
me a host of new complaints I never felt before. Sometimes the 
conflicts of the bile and the phlegm, turned every thing topsy-turvy; 
anon the salt, sulphur, and mercury ftll together by the ears ; and 
lastly, the hydraulic machine got terribly out of order. It was no 
joke then, though now I can look back upon those horrors, as on a 
sea of ills, that I have safely passed over. My sfMrits began to 
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link ; for I considered tliat I had now tried ail remedSes, and that 
my caee was hopeless. The fear of death, swellod into a gigantic and 
dispropordoned magnitude of evil, came upon me. I nerer heard 
of a person dying of a disease, let it be what it would, that I did 
not make that the bugbear of my imagination, and feel all the symp- 
toms appropriate to it Thus I had by tums^ all the diseases under 
the sun ; sometimes separately, sometimes all together. The sound 
of a church bell, conjured up the most gloomy associations, and 
the sight of a church yard withered every fteling of hilarity in 
my bosom. In short, there were moments of my life, when I 
could fully comprehend the paradox of a human being seeking 
death, as a relief from its perpetual apprefasosion, as the bird 
flies into the maw of the serpent, from the mere fasdnaiion of 
terror. 

It is one of the most melancholy features of the disease, undev 
which 1 laboured, that it creates a most disproportioned apprehension 
of death; a vague and horrible exaggeration, if posable* ten times 
worse than the reality. In most other disorders the pain of the 
body supersedes that of the mind ; in this, the mind predominates 
over the body, and the sense of apprehension of the future, svral- 
lows up the present entirely. This was the case with me; and 
often have I welcomed an acute fit of rheumatism, or oolic^ as a 
present cure for anticipated evils. I had another enemy to contend 
with, and that was the want of sympathy. People laughed at my 
complaints, when they saw me eat my meals with so good an ap^ 
petite ; for the world seldom gives a man credit for ailing any thing, 
when he can eat his allowance ; nor is it easy to persuade the vul- 
gar, that there is such a disease as appetite. Besides, a man who 
is always complaining, and never seeming to grow worse, is enough 
to tire tiie patience of Job, much more of such friends as Job and 
most af&icted people are blessed with. My mind was in a perpetu^ 
al state of fluctuation. One day I throw all my phials, and boxe^ 
and doses into the street, determined to take no mmre physic ; and 
the next perhaps, sent for some more, and renewed my potions, 
I had lost by this time all confidence in physicians, but still con* 
tinue to believe in physic 

For a irhile, white mustard seed was a treasure to me, and such 
vTas my firm reliance on its wonderful virtues, that I actually i»« 
dulged myself in a few extra glasses, and a few extra luxuries on 
the eredit of its prospective operation. I read all the guides to 
health, and all the lecturss of Doctor Abemethy. In short, I took 
every nieans but the only proper ones, to effect a cure. I propor* 
tioned my eating and other indulgences, to my faith in the work-* 
ings of my favourite panacea. When I took a dose of physic* X 
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considered myself as fairly entitled to take a small liberty the day 
after ; and when 1 rode or walked farther than usual* 1 made the 
old win^ and the sauces, and plum pudding pay for it It was 
thus that I managed to keep myself in a perfect equilibrium, and 
like another Penelope, undid in the afternoon the work of the 
morning. I found, after all, nothing did me so much good as 
laughing ; but alas ! what was there for me to laugh at in this 
world ! 

The summer of my second year of ease and luxury, I was ad- 
yised to go to the Springs, where all the doctors send those patients 
who get out of patience at not being cured in a reasonable timCi. 
Here I found seTeral companions in affliction, and was mightily 
comforted to learn that some of them had been in their present 
state almost a score of years, without ever dying at all. We talked 
over our infirmities, and I found there was a wonderful family re- 
semblance in them all, for not one of us could give a tolerable ao> 
count of his symptoms. One was bilious, another rheumatic, a 
third was nervous, and a fourth was all these put together. '* Why 
dont you exercise in the open air?** said I, to this last martyr, one 
day. " I catch cold, and that brings on my rheumatism." '* In 
the house then ?" " It makes me nervous.'' ** Why don't you sit 
still ?** <* It makes me bilious." I thank my stars, thought I, here 
is a man to grow happy upon ; he is worse off than myself He 
became my favourite companion ; and no one can tell how much 
better I felt in his society. 

We formed a select coterie, and managed to sit next each other 
at meals, where we discussed the subject of digestion. We were all 
blessed with excellent appetites, and particularly fond of the things 
that did not agree with us. ** Re^Uy, I^Ir Butterfield, you are eat- 
ing the very worst thing on the table." " I know it, my dear sir, 
but I am so fond of it" <* My good friend, Mr Creamwell, how 
can you taste that hot bread ?" " My dear sir, don't you see I only 
eat the crust." ** Let me advise you not to try that green corn* 
Mr Ambler. It is the worst thing in the world for dyspeptic peo- 
ple." <* I know it, my dear Abstract, but I always take good care 
to chew, before I swallow it" 

Thus we went on discussing and eating, and I particularly 
noticed that every one ate what he preferred, because the fact was, 
he was so particularly fond of that particular dish, he could not 
help indulging in it sometimes. However, we talked a great deal 
on the subject of diet, and not a man of us but believed himself a 
pattern of abstinence. I continued my custom of riding every fiur 
day, and occasionally met a fat lady fagging along on a little fat pony, 
with a fat servant behind her. On^ day when it was excessively ho^ 
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I could not hdp addng her how she could think of riding out in the 
broiling'-siuu f Oh, sir, I've got the dyepepsy." 1 happened to see 
her at dinner that day, and did not wonder at it 

I passed my time rather pleasantly here with my companions in 
misfortune. We exchanged notes ; compared our inftrmSties, and 
gare a full and true history of their rue, progress, and present state, 
always leaving out the eating. By degrees I became versed in the 
history of each. One was a literary man, and a poet He set out 
in life, with the necessity of economy and exertion, and practised a 
laborious profSession for some years, when by great good fortune 
he made a lucky speculation, that enabled him to lead a life of ease 
and luxury. He devoted himself to the muses, and gained enough 
of reputation, as he said, to make him indifferent to a thing which, 
he perceived, came and went by chance or fisishion. However, he 
did not make this discovery until after several of his works had been 
condemned to oblivion. Not having the stimulative of necessity, 
and without tlie habit of being busy about nothing, than which noiio 
can be more essential to a life of ease and luxury, he gradually 
sunk into indifference and lassitude. He finally took to eating, 
and for want, of some other object, came at last to consider his din- 
ner as the most important affair of life. By degrees, he lost 
his spirits and health, and came to the Springs to recover them^ 
*' I ought to be happy," said he, ''for I have an. ample sufficiency 
of money, and as for fame, I look to posterity for that. 

The next person of our coterie, was a man who in like manner 
had begun the world, a hardy, yet honest adventurer. By dint of 
imwearied perseverance and the exertion of his excellent faculties, 
he had risen, step by step, on the ladder of the world, until at the 
agifr of fifty, he was in possession of a fjair estate, and an unsullied 
name. But he was sorely disappointed to find that what he had 
been all his lifo seeking, was in &ct a shadow. This is the com- 
mon error of sanguine tempers; they first exaggerate the object of 
their pursuit, and then quarrel with it because it does not realize 
their expectations. *< 1 have all I ever proposed to myself in pur- 
suing the means of happiness," said he, '* and for ought I can re- 
member, I was happier in what I sought, than in what I found. 
I will retirie from these vain pursuits and pass the rest of my life in 
ease and luxury." Accordingly he settled himself down, and having 
nothing else to think of in the morning, his time hung heavy on 
hixn till dinner. Of consequence, he began to long for dinner time ; 
ao^ of course dinner became an object of great consequence. It 
was an era, in the four and tw;enty hours, and you may rely on it^ 
gentle reader, it was properly solemnized There are no people 
that eat so much as this idle. The savage, basking in the sun all 
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di^ wHh hlfl ' pipe, eats thrice as much, when he can get H, as the 
indiutriouB labourer. The necessary consequenoes of high feeding, 
connected with inaction of body and mind, made their appearance 
in good tlme^ and my friend was pronounced dyspeptic. Having 
in the course of three years consulted twenty-five doctors; taken a 
half bushel of white mustard; fifty kegs of Jamison's Dyspepsy 
cracken, and swallowed six hundred doses of various kinds in vain, 
(for he still continued to have a glorious appetite,) he at last came 
to the Springs, where I had the happiness to meet him. ** I am 
indiffsrent to the world," said he, after finishing the sketch, '< I am 
indifferent to the world and all it contains.'* ^ Then why do you 
take such psins to live ?" ** 1 don't know,*' said he, with a melan- 
choly smiley '< I sometimes think Providence implanted hi our 
hearts the fear of death, in order to enable us to endure the ills of 
life, without fleeing to the grave for a refuge." 

Another of my new friends was brought up to politics, a profes-^ 
don rather overstocked at present I will not enter into particulan, 
but merely state, that after scufiUng at meetings; dedaiming at 
polls ; clinging to the skirts of great men ; fagging at their errands ; 
doing for them what they were ashamed of doing for tliemselves ; 
and sacrificing all private, social, and domestic' duties to his party 
prindpleci^ he at length attained an honourable public station, which 
being permanent, he flattered himself would secure him an inde- 
pendency for life. He accordingly discontinued his active 6xer« 
tions, and confined himself to the laborious idleness, and desper- 
ate monotony of his ofiSU», which although it did not fiimish em- 
ployment, enforced the necessity of constant attendance. He grew 
lazy, idle^ and luxurious. The moinlng was too long for his occu- 
pations^ and the usual consequence ensued ; he waited for his din- 
ner, and made his dinner pay for it In this way he continued, 
increasing in riches and complainings of his health : passing through 
the various stages of Pya|)epsy, from the doctor to the horse ; from 
the horse to the white mustard, the blue pills, and Dr Abemethy ; 
to every thing, in short, but the right one. A sudden summei^t 
of party* in which all his friends turned their coats but himself, 
brought him in jeopardy of office. They all insisted he had desert- 
ed his party, when the fact was, his party had deserted him, as he 
solemnly assured me. Be this as it may, as his appointment was 
for life, and they could Hot get rid of the incumbent they got at 
him in another way ; they abolished the office, a cunning Inyention 
of modem politicians. Having nothing to keep him In town, he 
came to the Springs to nurse his Dyspepsy, and rail at the ingra- 
titude of republics. 

There is but one more of the party to be mentioned. He was 
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the gentleman of all work, and whose diseases were so provbklngly 
contrasted, that what was good for one, was bad for the oth^r. 
Being one day interrogated on the subject, he began :— '< I waa bom 
in the lap of — '* here he yawned pathetically, and I shall die in the 
arms of — ^* here he gave another, great yawn, ** but reaUy, gentle- 
men, 1 feel so nervous, and failioas, and rheumatic this momingr— 
I am sure the wind is easterly — ^pray excuse me — some other 
time." So saying, he yawned once more, and went to see which 
way the wind blew. 

My readers, if they are such readers as alone I address myself 
to, in looking back on the progress of whatever wisdom and ex- 
perience, time and opportunity may have bestowed on them, will 
hare observed that a particular branch of knowledge, or a special 
conviction of the understanding, will often baffle our pursuit for a 
long while. We grope in the dark— we lose ourselves — and lose 
sight of the object of our pursuit—yet still, we are gaining upon it 
Unknown and imperceptibly to ourselves. The light is hidden, 
though just at hand, and finally, all at onoe bursts upon us, illumi- 
nates the mind, and brings with it the full, perfect perception. 
Thus was it with me. 1 had read ^ the most approved books, to 
oome at the mystery of a man being always sick, and always hungry ; 
and 1 had taken all the steps, salve one, which they recommended, 
either as cures or palliatives. 1 was still in the dark, but I was ap- 
proaching the light. The history of my complaining friends, at 
once put me upon the right path. I saw in them what I could not 
see in myself. 

On comparing their auto«biographies— odious clumsy word! — 
1 could not but perceiTe a family likeness in all. They had com- 
menced the world with active ardent pursuits before them, and 
were all too busy as well as too poor in their youth, to becMne glut- 
tons ; and again they had each, without exception, attained at mid 
age, the means of enjoying a life of luxury and ease. They ha<ji 
arrived at stations, in which they could enjoy both, without the ne- 
cessity of eateftion either of body or mind, and they did enjoy them. 
But they wanted something still — ^they wanted a hobby-horse, a 
Stimulant of some kind or other, sufficiently ardent to carry their 
minds along without dragging on the ground, and wearing them 
out with the labour of nothingness. They were in the situation of 
a pair of fat pampered horses, belonging to a friend of mine, a 
great m^ematidan, who though he kept a carriage, never rode in 
it Of course they got plump, clumsy, and Dyspeptic ; and never 
wera used without either falling lame, or tumbling on their knees. 
My friend east about for a remedy, and at length hit upon one 
worthy of a philosopher. He invented a machine, which being 
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faslBned to the axle tree of liis carria^jfe, made an excellent oom. 
milly and sent his hoises out every day to take an airing, and grind 
their own com. The friction of the machine, created a wholesome 
necessity for exertion in the horses, which in a little time, became 
perfectly serviceable, active^ and sprightly. My companions in 
misery, only wanted to be under the necessity of grinding their own 
com, and like the horses of my friend, the mathematician, to cc«n- 
bine the pleasure of eating* with the labour of earning a meal. 

Next to this necessity for exertion, is a hobby ; a pursuit of some 
kind or other, something to awake the sleeping mind, if it be only 
to get up and play puss in a comer. I know a worthy gentleman, 
who has kept off ennui and its twin sister, Dyspepsy, by a habit of 
going every day round all the docks, counting the vemels, and read- 
ing the names on the stem. He came nigh being drowned the 
other day, in leaning over the edge of a whari^ to find out the name 
of a beautiful new ship. Another distances the foul fiend, which 
is as lazy as a pampered house dog, by walking up one street and 
down another, examining all the • new houses that are building, 
counting the number of rooms, closets, and pantries, and noting 
divers other particular. He can describe the marble mantel- 
pieces of every new house In town. But in my opinion, the wisest 
of all my friends, was a wealthy idler, who was fast sinking into 
the embraces of the besetting fiend of the age. He all at once be- 
thought himself of altering his dinner hour, and afterwards went 
about telling it to all his friends. Let not the dingy moralists, who 
send out their decrees for the acquisition of happiness, from the 
depths of darkness, and know no more of the world than a ground 
mole, turn up their noses at these my especial friends. Did they 
know, what liiey ought to kno¥^ before they set themselves up as 
teachers ; did they only know that when men have made their for- 
tunes by industry and economy, when they have paid their debt to 
society in useful and honourable pursuits, there comes atime when 
the bow must be unstrung, when amusements, or at least light oc- 
cupations become indispensable, and trifles assume the impor-, 
tanc^ because they exercise the influence of weighty circumstances 
on our happiness. It is then that he who can .find out an innocent 
mode of living, and innocent sources of amusement, which inter- 
fere with no one's happiness, and contribute. to his own; which 
keep his mind from preying on itself, and his body healthy, is bet-, 
ter entitled to the honours of philosophy than inexperienced people* 
are aware. 

What would have been the effect of the new light which had thus 
broke in upon me* whether habit would have yielded to oonvictjon, 
or whether, as is generally the case with old oflenders, I should have 
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continued to act against my better reason, I know not Happily, 
as I iioMr know, I was not left to decide for myself; fortune took 
&e affair in her own hands. I one morning receired a letter ap- 
prising me of the failure of our house, and the probable ruin it 
Would bring upon myself. That very day I set out for the dty, 
with a yigoar and activity beyond all praise, and proceeded directly 
on without stopping by the way, or once thinking of my digestion. 
'* Adieu," said the poet, as I took leave of him, ** never trust 
to the present age, but look to posterity for your reward." << Fare* 
well," said the despiser of this world, *' take care of your health, and 
never eat sausages.*^ '*' Good bye,*' said the politician, *< beware of 
the ingratitude of republics.'* ('Day-day, Mr Ambler," said 
the nervous gentleman, **can you tell me which way the wind 
blows ? I wish you all hap-—" here he was beset by. a yawn which 
lasted till I was in my carriage, and on my way to Uie city. 

Arriving in town, I plunged into a sea of troubles. The young- 
er partner of our house being in a hurry to grow rich, had encour- 
aged a habit of speculating, which unfortunately for us all, pro- 
duced a pernicious habit of gambling in schemes of vast magni- 
tude. Having thrown doublets two or three times in succession, 
he did not, like a wise calculator, conclude that his luck must be 
nearly exhausted, and retire from the game with his winnings. 
He doubled again, and lost all. I will not fatigue my readers with 
the details of a bankruptcy of this kind. It will be sufficient to say, 
that I took the business directly in hand; nearly deranged my head 
in arranging my affairs, and by dint of extraordinary industry, 
and I will say extraordinary integrity, managed to do what only 
three men before me in nmilar circumstances had ever done in this 
dty, since the landing of Hendrick Hudson. I paid the debts of 
the firm to the last farthing, leaving myself nothing but a good 
name, a good conscience, and a large farm in the very centre of the 
Hi^dands. I worked every day in the business like a hero, and 
took no care what I should eat or what 1 should drink. My mind 
was fully occupied, and I was perpetually running about, or exa- 
mining into my affairs at the counting house. 

I went to pay off my last and greatest debt, to my last creditor, a 
hard featured, hard working, gigantic Scotsman, who had the repu- 
tation of being a most inflexible dealer. When all was settled he 
said, ** Mr Ambler, of course you mean to begin business again. 
Remember that my credit, ay, sir, my purse is at your service. 
You have gained my confidence." " 1 thank you, Mr Hardup," 
repUed I, •* warmly, sincerely, for I know you are sincere in your 
offers* But I mean to retire into the country with what I have 
saved fiom the wreck of my fortune. I am tired of business, and 
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too poor to be idle. I have a farm in the mountains, which, I 
thank God, is mine ; for my creditors are all paid. You, sir, are 
the last" .** Very well, Yery.well," replied Mr Hardup, stumping 
about as was his custom, '^but is your farm stocked, and all that?" 
I was obliged to answer in the negative. . It was almost in a state 
of nature. Mr Hardup said nothing more, and I bade him faror 
well with a feeling of indignation at his idle inquiries. The next 
day I received the following note, endesing a check for a sum which 
1 shall not mention : 

Sia — You must have something to stock your farm. Pay the 
enclosed when you are able. 1 shall come and see you one of these 
days, when you are settled. Send me neither receipt nor thanks 
for the money. There is more where that came from. Yon have 
gained my confidence, I repeat again ; and no man ever gained, 
without I hope being the better for it, sooner or later. 

" Your friend and servant, 

''Alxxandbk Habduf." 

**P, S. Get up early in the morning, see to masters your- 
self; and never buy any thing dear except a^ood name. 

A. H. 

A worthy man was this Mr Hardup ; and 1 shall never, while 
I live, again judge of any body by the expression of the face, or the 
common report of the world. 

It was in the spring of the year 18I8> that I bade adieu to the 
dty, and went to take possession of my farm, where I arrived, just 
when the sun was gilding the mountain tops with his retre^ng 
rays, as he sunk behind the equally high hills on the opposite side 
of the river. The scene indeed was beautiful to look aX, but by no 
means encouraging to a man who was going to sit down here, 
and labour for a livelihood. I was received by an old man and his 
wife, who had occupied my farm a long time, at a very moderate 
rent, which they never paid. The aspect of the house was melan- 
choly. Broken windows, broken chairs, and a broken table. But 
there was plenty of fresh air, and I slept that night on a straw bed, 
and studied astronomy through the holes in the roof. The -dead 
silence too that reigned in this lonely retreat, contrasted with the 
ceaseless racket of the town, to which I had been so long accurtom- 
edy had a mournful efiect on my spirits, and disposed my mind to 
gloomy thoughts of the future. The fatigue of my journey, how- 
ever, at last overpowered me, and I fell asleep with the certainty 
of waking next morning with some terrible malady, arising from 
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my exposed situatSoii. It is a singular fact, that I slept that night 
more sweetly than I had done, ever since I determined upon ttie 
enjoyment of a life of luxury and ease ; and what is equally singu- 
lar, I waked early in the morning, without either a sore throaty a 
swelled ftoe, or a rheumatic headache. I am certain of this, for 
I felt my throaty shook my head to hear if it cracked, and looked in 
a bit of glass to see if my fsce retained its true proportions. I con» 
fesB, I was rather disappointed, *' But never mind," thought I, 
'* I shall certainly pay for it to-morrow." 

The morrow earner however, and I was again disappointed. I 
was sure it would come next day. But wonderful as it may seem, 
1 thought I ftslt better than when I had slept in a feather bed, and 
a dose room, warmed with anthradte coal. - I began to be encour- 
aged, and by degrees .became reconciled to tbe enormity of sleeping 
on a straw bed, in a room where the air was playing about in 
sephyrs, without catching cold. My reader, if he chance to be in 
the enjoyment of ease and luxury, will shrink with horror from my 
dinners, which consisted of a piece of salt pork and potatoes for 
the first course, and some bread and butter, or bread and milk for 
the dessert. At firsl^ I was certain the pork would produce indi- 
gestion ; but I suppose, as there was nothing particularly inviting 
in it, i did not eat enough to do me any harm, for I certainly 
felt as light as a feather after my meals, and instead of dozing 
away an hour in a chair, was ready for exercise at a minute's 
warning. 

The old couple welcomed me to my "nice place," and were ex- 
ceedingly eloquent in praise of my nice, comfortable house, the nice 
pork, the bread and butter, and the milk all equaUy '* nice." By 
degrees I began to be infected with their unaffected content, and 
sometimes actually caught myself enjoying the scanty comforts be- 
fore me. I did not reason on the matter, and cudgel myself into 
an unwilling submission to necessity : but I benefitted by the ex- 
ample of the honest old couple, without reasoning at all about it. 
Reason and precept, are a sort of pedagogues, that at best but bring 
about a grumbling acquiescence ; but example comes in the shape 
of a gentle guide, himself pursuing the right way, and not com- 
manding us to follow, but beckoning us on with sndles. 

I confess, when X looked around on my. domain, I despaired of 
ever bringing it into order, beauty, or productiveness. 1 knew not 
the magic of labour and perseverance; nor did I dream that the 
fields around me which seemed only fruitful in rocks and stones, 
could ever be made to wave in golden grain, or green meadows. 
The only spot of all my extensive estate that seemed susceptible of 
improvement, was about 'twenty acres that lay directly before my 
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door, between two shelTing rocky mountains, and through which 
tan b little brook of clear spring water. But even this was so 
sprinkled with rocks which had rolled down from the neighbouring 
h\V^, that it was sufficiently discouraging to a man who had for 
several years worn spatterdashes, because he shrunk from pulling 
on his boots. I spent a month nearly, in pondering on what I 
should first undertake, and ended in despairing to undertake any 
thing. 

One day I was leaning over the bars, at the entrance to my 
house, when a tdll raw-boned figure, with hardly an ounce of fiesh 
to his complement, came riding along, on a horse as hardy and raw- 
boned as Idmself, He stopt at the bars, and bade me good morn- 
ing. In justice to myself, I must say, that though proud enough 
in all conscience, I am not one of those diurls, who because they 
have a better coat on their backs, which by the way often belongs 
to the tailor, think themselves entitled to receive the honest salute 
of an honest man, with coldness or contempt Beshrew me, such 
arrant blockheads, they call this vulgar insolence, when in fact, it 
is the impulse of nature whispering to the Inmost man, that there 
is nothing in outward circumstances, or the difference of wealth or 
dress, which places one being so high abovd another, that he must 
not speak to him, when they happen to meet or be thrown together. 
Even when I was enjoying a life of luxury and ease, and possessed 
of great wealth, it was a pleasure to me to talk with these honest 
fellows in linsey woolsey; and I will here bear this testimony, that 
I have gained from them more practical knowledge, heard more 
plain good sense, and caught more valuable hints from the govBtn- 
ment and enjoyment of life, than I ever did from all the philoso- 
phers I ever conversed with, or all the books 1 ever read. " Good 
morning, good morning,'' said the tall man on the tall horse, and 
<* good morning, good morning," repU^ I, repeating the salutation 
twice, not to be outdone in courtesy. ' *' I believe you don't know 
me," stdd he, after a short pause, whidi short as it was, proved 
the longest he ever afterwards made in hfs conversations mrith me. 
*< I believe you don't know me ! my name is Lightly, and I am 
your next neighbour over the mountain yonder." ** And my name 
is Ambler,** said I, ** and I am heartily glad to have you for a 
neighbour. Won't you alight ?" * Why, 1 dont care if I do ; it 
was partly my business to come and have a talk with you." 

Mr Lightly accordingly dismounted, and fastening his horse 
under a tree, to protect him from the sun, which was waxing hot, 
followed me into the houfie. After taking something, he looked 
about, first at one mountain, then at another, and at length began, 
« A rough country this you've got into, Mr AmWer." *» Very," 
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replied. I, **so roagh that I am afiraid I shall never make any p«it 
of it smooth." « No ?" said Mr Lightly, *< yrhy not ?" <* Look at 
the trees.*' ** You must cut. them down." " Look at the nwks." 
** You must grub them up, theyll make excellent stone walls.'* 
** Doubtless, if I had the people who piled Ossa on Pelion, to assist 
me." Mr Lightly had nerer read the history of the great rebellion 
of the Giants^ and raUier stared at m& '* But," added I, ** do you 
really think I can make any thing out of these mountains ?" '* Do. 
I?" said he^ "only come over and see me to-morrow, and I. will 
give you proof of it ; but no, now 1 think of it^ not to-morrow, the 
day after: I am going to walk to Poughkeepsie to-morrow, and 
sha'nt be back till sundown." "Poughkeepsie I" cried I, f*and 
back again in one day: why 'tis sixty nules; you mean you'U be 
back the day after to-morrow evening." « No I don't : J mean 
to-morrow evening, God williog; but my days are much longer 
than yours." " I should think so ; you mean to make the sun stand 
still, like Joshua. '* '^ No I don't, though my name is Joshua. I 
mean to be up at the first crowing of an old cock, that never sleeps 
after three in the morning, in summer." ** But you've got a horsey 
why. don't you ride?" *' O, that would take me two days; and I 
can't well spare the time, I never, ride when I'm in a hurry." 
So saying, Mr Lightly, after taking my promise to come over the 
day after to-morrow, took his departure, leaving me to ponder on. 
the vast improbabilityof a man walking toPoughkeepoe^ and back . 
again in one day. If he does, thought I, I shall begin to believe 
in the seven league boots. 

The next morning but one, accordingly, my old ma^ guided me 
by a winding path, to the summit of .the mountain, and pointing 
to a comfortable looking house, surrounded by a large bam, and 
other out houses, standing in the midst of green meadows and cul-. 
tivated fields, told me that was the place to which I was going.' 
As I paused awhile to contemplate the little rural landscape, X 
could not help wishing that it had pleased Providence to cast my 
lot where the rocks were so scarce, and the meadows so green. 
Lightly saw me at the top of the hill, and making some half a dozen 
long strides with his long legs, met me moro than half way up the 
mountain side. ** Good morning, good monu'ng,'.' said he, repeat-. 
Ing it twice, for i soon found he was very fond of talking, and often 
repeated the same thing to keep himself going. I returned his 
salutation, adding, *< I see you have got back." '^ O yes; but not^ 
quite so soon as I cateulated. I went about four miles out of my 
way, to bring home my old woman's yam from the manufactory, 
and it was almost dark before I got home." During his brief dia- 
logue, he ha'd shot ahead of me two or throe times. " You are ufr 
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great walker, 1 see," said Mr Lightly. ** Why, no; 1 don't think 
1 could walk sixty^ht miles a day, in the month of June, without 
being a littl6 tired." « There's nothiqg like trying," said he. << I 
dont think I shall try,*' thought I. 

My new friend, Mr Lightly* kept me with him all day, showing 
me what he had done in the course of eight or ten years, and de- 
scribing his form, as it was when he first purchased it, for little or 
nothing. We came to a beautiful meadow, which I could not hdp 
admiring, and wishing I had such a one on my farm, ** You have 
a much finer «he," said LighUy. *♦ Where? I never saw it." 
'• Directly before your door." « That ! why it is paved with rocks." 
*<Well, and so was this.'' « What has become of them all?*' 
<^ There they are," pointing to the wall which surrounded the 
meadow. 

The wall seemed a work of the Cyclops, or the builders of the 
pyramids, for it was literally rocks piled on rocks, <* as if by magio 
spelL" I inquired how he got these rocks one upon the other, as I 
did not see any machinery. ^ We had no madunes but such as 
these,** holding out his hard, bony hands, and baring part of hia 
arms, that were nothing but twisted sinews. " But you did not dig 
these rocks out of the ground, and pile th^m up here yourself, sure 
ly?** '* No, no ; not quite that either. - 1 have six boys, who as- 
sisted me. You shall see them ; they will be home from work pre- 
sently." *<Fine boys* workl faith I should like to see them.** 
** Yonder they come," said Mr Lightly* 

I followed the direction of his eye, and beheld coming down the 
hill, afar off, what I took for dx giants, striding onward with in- 
tent to dpvour us at one meal. As th^ advanced towards me* my 
apprehensions subsided, for I saw in their open countenances, and 
dear blue eyes, indubitable tokens of harmlessneas and good natural 
I never saw such men before ; and here in the mountains, out o£ 
the sphere of those artificial distinction^ which level in some mear 
sure, all physical disparities, I could not help feeling a sort of quaUn 
of inferiority. In the crowded dty, and amid the conflicts of 
civilised society, the mind predominates ; but here my business 
was to cut down trees, and renwve rocks, and the man best quali- 
fied for these, was the great man for my money. After seeing 
these ''boys," I did not so much wonder at the mirades they had 
achieved. The whole farm, iii fact, exhibited proofs of the wonders 
which may be wi^ught by a few strong arms^ animated and impelled 
by as many stout hearts. ^* You see what we have done^*' said 
Lightly, *< why can't you do the same?'* *<My good sir, I. am 
neither a giant myself, nor have I any sons that are giants.*'. 
** Well, well,** said he, *< I will tell you what was partly my reasm^ 
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— wliaft was partly my reason, for aaking you over to aee me. My 
youDgest boy— step out Ahasuenu — ^my youngest boy is just niaiw 
ried, and as our hive is pretty full, it is necessary that he should 
swarm out with his wife, who is a good hearty, industrious gii% 
that will be excellent help for your old woman; You can't get on 
at first without some hard work, And you will not be able to worlE 
youisdf for some time rery hard ; you will want such a boy as 
mine, to break the way a litUe smooth fat you." 

I caught at the proposal instantly : we were not long in coming te 
terms, and in three days the new married couple, the boy and the 
girl, were established at my house. '< She dont know any thing 
about housekeeping," said my old woman. ** You shall teach her," 
said I, and she went about her work perfectly content *' lie is a 
mere boy/' quoth my old man, '< what can he know of farming?'* 
** He will learn it of yon," stdd I, and the old man Iblt as proud as 
a peacock. 

My Polyphemus with two eyes, set to work without delay, under 
the cHrectlon of my old man, who talked a greatdeal, and did nothing ; 
and ydio, after hnYing given his opinion, was oonftent to follow that 
of the other. I was busy, too, looking on ; running about, doing 
litUe or nothing: but taking an interest, and sympathising with 
the lusty labours of the young giant, Ahasnerus, to such a degree 
that I faafve oiRen actually fidlen into a vioknt perspiradon, at see* 
ing bim prying up a large stone. Thus I got a great deal of the 
benefit of hard work, without actuB% fatiguing myaeifl By de- 
grees, I came to work a little myself; and when I did not woiic, I 
gave my advice, and saw the others woik. One day—- it was the 
cri^ of my lifi»--one day Ahasuerus and the old man were at* 
tempting to ndse a rock out of the ground by means of a lever, but 
their voight was not sUfiicient. They tried several tames but in 
vain ; whereat the spirit came upon me, and seising the far end of 
the lever, 1 hung upon it with all my might, kicking most man- 
fully all the while. The rock yielded to our united exertions, and 
rolled out of the ground. It was my victory. '* We should not 
hftve got it out without you," said Ahasuerus. "It was all your 
doings** quoth the old man. 

But,' to tell y)Mi the honest truth, I quaked in the midst of my 
Iriuii^^ lest this unheard of exertion might have injured a Uoad 
vessel, or strained some of the vital parts. That night I thought, 
some how or other, i felt rather faintish and laiignid. But it may 
be i was only a little sleepy ; for I fell asleep in five minutes, and 
did not wake till sunrise. It was some time before I could persuade 
myself l.wss quite well ; but being unable falriy to detect any thing 
to the contrary, I arose and walked forth into ilie freshness of the 
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mioming, and my spirit laughed in concert with th« sprightly In* 
sects and chirping birds. 

After this I became bolder and bolder, until finally animated by 
the example of the great Ahasuerus, I one day laid hold of a rock 
and rolled it fiurly out of Its bed. I was astonished at thii feat ; I 
had no idea that 1 could make the least exertion, without suffering 
for it severely in some way or other. I never could do it before, 
and what is the reason I can do it now, thought I ; I certainly used 
to feel very faint, on occasion of sometimes drawing a hard cork 
out of a bottle. My new monitor, experience, whispered me, that 
this was nothing but apprehension, which when it becomes a habit^ 
and gains a certain mastery over the mind, produces a sensation 
alh'ed to faintness. It embarrasses the pulsation, and that occasions 
a feeling of swooning. The mental, causes the physical sensation* 
1 was never so happy in my whole life, as when I received this 
lesson of experience. I was no longer afraid of dying off hand, of 
the exertion of drawing a cork. 

Thus we went on during the summer. The salt pork refished 
wonderfully; the bread and milk became a delicious dessert; and 
the rocks daily vanished from the meadow, like magic. The nu- 
lumn now approached, and I bethought myself how I should 
get through the winter, with so many broken panes, and so many 
sky lights in the roof of my house. There was neither carpenter 
nor glacier in ten miles ; and I was at a loss what to do. I spoke 
to .Ahasuerus tha Great about it. '* If you will get me. a few 
shingles and nails, and some (j^ass and putty, I will do it myself," 
said he. ** If you can do it, so can I,*' said 1 1 for I began to be a 
little jealous of Ahasuerus. Accor^ngly, 1 procured ths materials, 
and .mounting en the roof, went to work aealonsly. It was a devil 
of a business ; but I got through it at last. It did not look very well, 
to be sure ; but it kept out the rain, the snow, and the keen air. 
Encouraged at my unaccountable ingenuity as a carpenter, I com* 
menced glacier, and broke six panes of glass off. hand. With the 
seventh, however, I succeeded ; and well it was that 1 did so, for 1 
had determined this should be the last, and its failure would have 
for ever satisfied me, that none but a .man who had learned the 
trade of a glaaer, could put in a pane of glass. As it was, I passed 
from the extreme of depression and vexation, to that of exultation 
and vanity. 

" How easy It is to get on in this irorld, and with what small 
means, we may attain to all the necessary comforts of life !'* cried 
I ; <'men make themselres slaves to ward off evils thai are imagi- 
nary : and sweat through a life of toil, to become at last dependent 
on others, for what they can do just as well themsdves. What is 



the use of plaguing myMlf with these eternal laboun; I will be 
idle and happy. Remember the poet at Saratoga. Remember 
the philosopher. Remember the politician. Remember the man 
of nerves," whispered memory in my ear, 'and remember thyself 
— rvmember Dtspsfst.*' I fled from my eondusion as fast as X 
could run, and worked that day harder than ever. 

"Winter earner and having a vast forest of wood, some of which 
was decaying, and the remainder had reached its fuU maturity, I 
determined to have it cut down and sold to pay my debt to my old 
Scotsman. With the assistance of one or two others, Ahasuerus 
performed wonders in the woods, as he had done among the rocks. 
I forget how many cords they sent to market, but it produced 
enough to pay my old friend, and then I stood upon the proudest 
eminence an unambitious man can attain : I owed no man a penny, 
and I OQuld live without running in debt This is a great and solid 
happiness, not sufficiently appreciated at this time. People that 
know no better, are apt to think that winter in the country is one 
long series of dead uniformity ; and that there is no ei^'oyment 
away from the fire-side. But they are widely mistaken ; nature 
every where presents a succession of varieties, and those of winter 
are not the least beautiful The short days of December and 
January, are perhaps the most gloomy ; but have this advantage, 
that they are short, and followed by good long nights, in which it 
Is a luxury, to nestle in a warm bed, hear the wind whistle, or the 
light fleecee of snow patting against the windows^ and fall asleep 
thinking how much better oflT we are, than millioM of our feUow- 
ereature& When the earth Ues barren, the herbage destroyed, 
and the forests, stripped of their leafy honoun, stand bare to the 
winds, even then nature is not altogether desolate in these kmdy 
mountains. The homely brown of the woods Is dotted here and 
there by dusters of evergreens^ that appear only the more beautiful 
from the barrenness that surrounds them ; and even the gravity of 
the old grey beard rocks^ is often enlivened with spots of green most, 
that relieve their sober aspect. There is music too in the wintry 
solitudes ; for in the pure dear air, every sound Is muirical. The 
lowing of the cattle, the barking of the dog and the squirrel, the 
drumming of the partridge, the echoes of the fowler's gun, the 
woodman's axe, whose strokes are by and bye followed by the loud 
crash of the falling tree, all breaking in succession, and sometimes 
mingling in chorus on the beautiful and buoyant air, bear with 
them a lonely, yet touching charm, which to a contented mind, 
in a healthy frame^ affords the means of real substantial enjoy* 
ment. 

Anon nature puts on her robe of spotless white, the true Uvery 
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of youth, beanty» and innooence ; and then what an inteiuO) ineffii- 
ble lustre invests her all around, and every where. The impuritiefl^ 
the blemishes, and the deformities of the earth, are all hidden under 
the snowy veil; the roughness becomes smooth and glassy; the 
stagnant pools, exhaling in summer disease and death, are robbed 
of their poisons ; the bogs all invisible, and the very swamps salu^ 
brious. All is clear, pure, unsullied, and still ; the pale image of 
Snnooent beauty clothed for a while in the trappings of the tomb. 
All is soothing, but nothing lively : all grave and solemn, yet no- 
thing melancholy. But the night is, if possible, still more holy and 
beautiful, when the brightness of the moon-beams sporting on the 
glittering surface of the snow, creates a sort of female day, softer, 
and more soothing, yet almost equally bright. Not an insect chirps 
or buzzes in the ear; there is nothing of life stirring in nature's 
veins ; her pulses are still. A thousand glittering stars, invisible 
at other times, come forth, as if to view the scene stretched out be- 
low them, or watch with sparkling eyes, the course of their bright 
queen, athwait the heavens. 

Then come the lengthening days, which at first steal on imper- 
ceptibly, with steps noiseless and slow, sfleutly unlocking the chains 
of winter, and setting nature free so easily, that we do not hear 
the turning of the key. At first the trickling of the waters from 
the roof, and the falling of the icicles, apprize us of the advance 
of the sun, to resume his glowing sceptre. Anon the little sunny 
^southern exposures begin to spot the vast white winding sheet with 
•brown; and here and there, though very rarely, along the nuir- 
.gin of some living spring, the tender grass begins to peep forth. 
£very day the empire of the sun extends by slow degrees. The 
brooks b^n again to murmur and glisten, marking their courses 
by. the increased verdure of the grass, and willows, on their mar- 
gins ; and by imperceptible degrees^ the few brown leaves that 
dung all winter to the sapless branches, are pushed from their hold 
by the swelling buds, and fall whispering to the earth, to mingle 
with her crumbling atoms. It is thus, with all the works of nature 
and with man. The young buds push ofi* the old dry leaves; the 
very rocks are mutable ; aU feel the universal law of change, and 
man the most of alL 

I did not spend my winter idly, but went out every day to see my 
wood-cutters. In order to give some interest to my walks, I pur- 
chased a gun, procured a brace of fox hounds, and in time became 
a mighty hunter, before the Lord. No man of sentiment has ever 
heard the " deep-mouthed hound,'* as the poet, with singular feli- 
ciiy calls him, saluting the dear frosty morning, with sonorous and 
Hu sounding challenges, without feeling its inspiration, in the si- 
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leuoe of the mountains. I found their sodety, and that of my gun, 
delightful, though truth obliges me to confess, that I seldom got any 
thing but exercise and a Iceen appetite in my sporting rambles. 
Almost the first extensive excursion I made, being intent on fbl- 
louring the hounds, I unluckily fell through the ice into a small 
pond, which the melting of the first snows had formed into a little 
valley. I got completely wet from head to foot : and I was some 
miles from home. The whole way, I suffered the horrible antici- 
pation of diseases without number; rheumatism, consumption, 
catarrh, sore throat, inflammation of the chest, and a hundred 
others. In short, I gave myself up for gone ; and was in such a 
hurry to get home and settle my affains, that I arrived there in a 
perfect glow. I lost no time in changing my dress, and it being 
now evening, went directly to bed, expecting next morning to find 
myself as stiff as a poker. At first, 1 fell into a profuse perspira- 
tion, and then into a sound sleep, which lasted till morning. I can 
hardly believe it myself, at this moment; I awoke as well as ever 
I was in my life, and never felt any ill effects from my accident. 
After this, I defied the whole college of physicians, nay, all the 
colleges put together. I considered myself another Achilles, in- 
vulnerable even at the heel, and now cared no more for the 
weather than a grizzly bear, or a seeker of the north-west passage. 

Thus passed my first winter. In the spring 1 paid my debt to 
Hardup with the product of my wood. In the sununer he came 
to see me. *' I would not come before, for fear you would think it 
was to dun you/' said he. He has repeated his visit every sum- 
mer, for the last seven years, and assures me every time, that 
were he not Hardup, he would be Ambler. It would be tedious, 
neither is it necessary to the moral of my story, to detail the pro- 
gress I made, and the wonders achieved by Ahasuerus, firom the 
period in which I first took possession of my estate, to that in which 
I am now writing. Great as they were, Uiey bear no comparison 
with those I have undergone. My farm is now a little Eden, among 
the high hills, whose rugged aspects only add richness and beauty 
to the cultivated fields. I have saved enough to add two wings to 
my old house, and to put it in good repair, besides building a bam 
and other out-houses. Every year I execute some little improve- 
ments, just to keep up the excitement of novelty, and prevent me 
from thinking too much of myselfl Every fair day in spring, 
summer, and autumn, it is my custom to climb a part of the moun- 
tain, which overlooks my little dom^n, and afibrds a full view of its 
green or golden enclosures. 

It lies at the head of a long narrow vale, skirted on either tide, 
by rough, rocky, steep mountains, clothed with vast forvsts of every 
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growUi. My house is on a little round knoll* Just on the edge of 
the meadow 1 spoke of at my fiist arrival here, and which now has 
not a single stone above its surface. The dear ^pring brook which 
meanders through it, and is fiill of trout, forms the head of a little 
river, which gathering, as it proceeds onward, the tribute of the 
hills, waxes larger as it goes, and appears, at different points far 
down the valley, coursing its bright way to the Hudson* On either 
side of the valley, among rocks and woods, is sometimes seen a cul- 
tivated field or two, with a house, and a few cattle; but, with this 
exception, there is a perfect and beautiful contrast between the 
bosom and the sides of the valley. The former is all softness, ver- 
dure, and feftility, the latter is stately forests, or naked sublimity. 
In a dear day, and a north-west wind, I can see the junction of 
the little stream, of which, as being the proprietor of its parent 
spring, I consider myself the father, with the majestic Hudson. X 
wish the reader, that is, if he is a dever man, or what is still bet-, 
ter, a dever and pretty lady, would come and see nxy farm next 
summen 

I have paid but one visit to the dty, and that was to my ol<l 
friend Hardup, who is become very fond of me ever since he con>- 
ferred a benefit. While I was one day strolling along the Battery, 
I ex( iianged one of those glances, which bespeak a doubtful recog- 
nition, with a portly, rosy-cheeked man, I am sure I had seen be- 
fore. On these occasions, I generally make the first advances. 
''I think I have seen you before, sir,*' said I, ''but really I can't 
tell you exactly where.*' <* 1 am in the same predicament,'* repUec} 
he, smiling; your face Is familiar, though 1 can't recall your 
name." ** My name is Ambler." ** Good heavens ! is it possi- 
ble,'* and though glad lo see me, he seemed quite astonished ; ** my 
name is Abstract!" i almost fell backwards over one of the 
benches ; it was my friend, the man of nerves, as hale and hearty, 
as if he never bad any nerves in his life. " 1*11 not believe it," said 
I, ''why what has happened to you?" *' O I'm married,*' he re^ 
plied, ^* and have enough to do besides attending to my nerves ; 
but you— -you are metanu>rphosed too ; what has come over you ? 
are you too, married?" " NO; I'm a bachelor still," said I, "so 
you see there are two opposite ways, to the same thing." 

Having exchnnged our addresses, we parted the best of friends in 
the world. " You had better get a wife," cried he. ** I mean," 
I replied, " as soon a9 I can afford the revenues of a city, to keep 
her in pinpOioney.*' " Pooh ! if you can't keep her in pin-money, 
you can keep her in order," answered he of the nerves, and strutted 
away, with the air of a man who w9s either master at home, or so 
dexterously led captive, as not to suspect it 
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I begin to grow weary of talking about myMlf ; and a» I have ob- 
served that listeners and readers, generally get tired before speakers 
and authors, wiU here conclude my story. Its moral is completed, 
and I hope cannot be mistaken. I committed to paper the result of 
my experience, not for the purpose of ridiculing, the infirmities of 
my feUow creatures, or laughing at the miseries of human life. I 
wished, if possible, to persuade them that a large portion of the 
oares of this world, from which we are so anxious to escape, are no> 
thing more than blessings in disguise, and thus to diminish that in- 
ordinate loTe of riches, which is founded on the siUy presumption 
that they are the sources of all happiness. It is under the dominion 
of this mistaken idea, that money becomes indeed the root of all evil, 
by being sought with an insatiable appetite, that swallows up all our 
feelings of brotherhood, and causes men to prey upon each other 
like the wild beasts of the forest ; nay, more— for even their instinct 
teaches them to spare their own species. Were mankind aware of 
the total inability of wealth to confer content, or to make ease 
and leisure delightful, they would perchance seek it with less avidi- 
ty, and fewer sacrifices of that integrity, which is a far more essen- 
tial ingredient in human happiness, than the gold for which it is so 
often sacrificed. My history may also a^rd a useful example to 
those whose situations entail on them the necessity of labour^ and 
economy, by teaching them the impossibility of reconciling a life of 
luxury and ease, with the ei^joymmt of jocund spirits, lusty health, 
and rational happiness. 

" But what has become of your D YSPEPS Y all this time ?" tha 
reader will ask. 

Faith, I had fbrgot that entirely ! 



THE SPANISH NOVICE. 



A LVrtLlLUL 



Oh I I am sick of laughing day^ 

And the Bommer^ nrannuriiig sliades 
She is crowned with flowex8» and tiiey 
Tell me in their swift decay. 

How my own youth fades.— 
Time, whom reveUers chide for flying. 

Mocks me with his tardy flight. 
And I waste the hours in sighing 

All the long night 
c3 
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If I ileep, arouod my bed 

Many a welLknown f^nn appears. 
Whispering low of pleasures fled. 
Pointing to the darkness spread 

Over my young years I 
On my wakeful pillow lyinir. 

Still the mourners haunt my sight. 
While I wear the hours in sighing 

JUL the long night 

Withered are the fancied bowers 

Where my joys, like blossoms, hung. 
And a world of song and flowers. 
Sparkling waters," sunny hours, 

I have lost— so young I 
like a prisoned song-bird, eyeing 

Beenes that still my thought invite* 
Now I pass the hours in sighing 

All the long niglit. 

Not a voice, with friendly tone. 

Speaks to cheer my spirit's gloom. 
Oh t the path is dark and lone, 
Aa I wander down-i«n*»»oiw>— 

To an early tomb I 
In my sad heart, Hope is dying- 
Hope, that once was warm and bright. 
And I waste the hours in sighing 

All the long idgbC 

Love— a phantom clasped in vain, 

A flower leaf on a troubled stream->> 
Joy— a sweet, but passing strain— 
A moment's sunbeam, quenched in rain- 
Such was my short dream I 
Now I wake, and fondly trying 

To recall its transient light. 
Waste the weary hours in sighing 

All the long night 

Yet, at times, will Fancy weave 
A bright spell of visions flown. 
Till I half forget to grieve. 
For my heart will scarce believe 

That titey all are gone ! 
Memory, soon, too soon replying, 
Wakes the dirge of past delight. 
And I turn, to waste in sighing 

All the long night 

J. R. Chorlkv. 
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VIEW OF THE CLYDE FROli ERSKINE FERSY 
OLD GLASGOW THEATRE. 

Thz view of the Clyde from Erskine Ferry, with Dumbarton Castle 
in the distance, is one of the finest scenes of a rirer rich in fine 
scenes. Sweeter or more sylvan points of the stream may be found, 
Imt none in wiiich beauty is so delightfully blended with majesty. 
The plate, herewith giyen, comes recommended as the mutual pro- 
duction of Williams, and Millee — ^the one eminent in landscape 
painting, as the other is in landscape engraying. 

Standing at the threshold of the western Highlands, the scene 
must be fluniliar to many readers, especially since steam boats be- 
gan, with danldng din, to open up the recesses of Nature, and lay bare 
her beauties. But it is in a particular manner interesting to the 
people of Glasgow, not only from its comparatiye proximity to that 
dty, but firom the theatrical associations with whldb it is connected. 
It has long been a favourite point of illustration with the dramatic 
painters of the west of Scotland, and from its manifold merits and the' 
force of habit, is now exclusiyely recognized as the regular classical 
subject for a drop.«cene to the Glasgow stage. We know not if old 
Kasmith was the first to introduce the subject, but his painting of it in 
the Queen Street Theatre was universally admired, and indeed ad- 
mitted to be one of the finest water colour paintings on a large scale 
ever exhibited. Tempting sums, we have been told, wer^ ofiered 
lor it by gentlemen or noblemen who vdshed to have it in their 
gallery, but it was rightly considered to be too intimately connected 
with tiie Glasgow stage to be readily parted with, and its removal 
would have been resented by the people as a desecration. It often 
formed, we are foroed to admit, the principal attraction of the 
theatre, and never appeared to more advantage than when, unroll- 
ing itself, it extended its merdful wing over a miserable perform- 
ance. But often as this melancholy duty devolved on it-M)ftenas 
it hid from fUrther exposure the serious endeavours at comedy and 
tiBgedy for which the stage of Glasgow has long been renowned^t 
was yet its happier lot at times to reveal, in succession, the " bright 
particular stars" which have, in the present century, iUumined the 
tliamatie horizon. Let us indulge in a momentary reminiscence 
ix»nnected with this subject. 

The Theatre in Queen Street-^now, alas ! no more^was a large 
substantial building, more remarkable fbr the extent of its side-walls 
than its aivhiteotttral beauty. Such a mass of stone and lime, unen- 
livened by window-light, could scarcely be met with ; and yon mar- 
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veiled how the space it embraced was all disposed of, for the theatre 
within— 4arge as it was— bore no proportion to the outward enor- 
mity. In this respect the building differed from most others, which 
generally are found to furnish more accommodation than their out- 
ward appearance would lead you to imagine — ^little round toll-houses 
and porter lodges, for example, which you would undertake to carry 
off in a wheeL4)arrow, being often discoyered, on investigation, to 
abound in spacious rooms, kitchens, and other incredible appurte- 
nances. But the secret of the matter lay here: — the theatre in 
Queen Street was extravagantly furnished with stage accommoda- 
tion, dressing-rooms, saloons, and other apartments, which never met 
the eye of the simple spectator, or occurred to his imagination, 
and a great portion of it, we can well believe, was unexplored and 
unknown to the players themselves. Altogether, like most public 
matters in Glasgow, it was got up on a highly liberal scale, and cost 
more thousands than we can well remember. But the success was un- 
equal to the spirit of the undertaking. People said it was too large, 
and proved it so, by staying away. Others said it was cold and dull, 
and took care not to heat or enliven it by their presence. A &lling 
off in the performers was the necessary consequence of a want of en- 
couragement, until in the end, the theatre was entirely forgot as a 
place of regular amusement, and was only thought of when some 
attraction from London condescended to visit it. It was, therefore, 
with little sorrow, on the part either of the public or the proprietors, 
that, one fine summer or winter forenoon, in the year of grace, 1829, 
it was discovered to be in flames ; and before an hour or two elapsed, 
it had taken its place among the things which have been. In the 
absence of more consolatory matter, its ruins were pronounced to 
be picturesque, for like the dying dolphin, it displayed its finest at- 
tractions at its dose. 

Nothing could be more complete than the destruction, or scarcely 
more sudden. All was consumed, down to the bass fiddle. The 
flames broke out in the upper gallery, and ran along the house with 
terrific rapidity, so that in less than half an hour, it was impossible 
to remove the most portable article. From the stage, the sight was, 
for a short time, highly imposing, and will ever be remembered by 
the few who had the good fortune to witness it. Before either 
boxes, galleries, or indeed any part of the house, gave way, the 
whole became one incnistated mass of fire— every part retaining its 
distinct form, only impressed on the eye with tenfold distinctness by 
its vivid though tremulous glare. Upon each "jetty, frieze, buttress, 
and coign of vantage,** the living fire rested, not as a consuming 
flame but as an abiding glory — so that, for a little, the mighty 
theatre stood, complete in all its parts— with its tiers of boxes and 
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galleries— piDan and pilasten— quivering with ineffiible splendour. 
No gfldlng ever approached the brilliancy of this representation, nor 
could any permanent lustre, however magnificent, so affect the 
mind ; for that which gives an interest to all things — the fleeting- 
ness of their nature— was here most powerfully felt. Striking in an 
espedal manner was the sight to those who were familiar with every 
bench in the house— who had spent many a pleasant evening within 
its walls — ^who had seen many a happy face ranged in those tiers 
which now glared with such destructive beauty ! High up, &r as 
the eye could reach, sparkled (at last) that throne of the gods, from 
which many a poor apprentice boy first saw glimpses of the page- 
antry of life, and first had his little heart moved by the gifted words 
of genius. Farther down, shone the more comprehensive gallery, 
which so often embraced in its liberal benches joUy groups of all 
sorts and sizes, — ^from the Do-muches to the Do-nothings — ^from the 
hard wrought tradesman to the idle gentleman. Below, glittered 
the boxes, in double rows — one held sacred in all time to those who 
prostitute the person and the pen^— the other devoted to beauty and 
£ishion — to those who could rely on the delicacy of their complexion, 
or the tie of their cravat. Underneath, was to be seen the burning 
pit, where sometimes an emancipated derk or literary lounger got 
his death of cold, but where sometimes also hundreds were half saf- 
focated in witnessing the performances of the O* Neils, the Keans, 
and the Kembles. AU — boxes, galleries, pilw4>lazing, for a short 
space, as the red apparition of what they were, and shedding an un- 
earthly hue over every association connected with them — ^then, ere 
the eye was satisfied, toppling down, and crumbling into darkness, 
dust, and ashes ! No more cat-calls from the galleries— no more smiles 
from the boxes — no more groans from the pit ! 

Every thing, as we said, was consumed. Among the rest, that 
same drop-scene which has led us unexpectedly to speak of the 
matter. A desperate attempt was made to save it, but in vain; 
and, for the sake of " the unities," it was perhaps as well, 
that it did not, like Caleb Balderston, survive the extinction of the 
house to which it was so long attached. The little engraving, hero- 
with given, cannot be supposed to convey a proper notion of Nfr- 
smyth's great drop-scene; for, besides the difierence of size, the 
subject is taken from a somewhat different position, and is differently 
handled. But with a few, it may tend to bring Nasmyth*s painting 
into remembrance— and at all events, we imagine, it has claims of 
its own to especial regard. 

W. 
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••LAUGH AND GET FATI»» 

Lack n-e metlTei to laogh ? Are aoC all thiagt, soy thia^ avvry thiog , to be laaghed 
at ? And if nethlag were to be ■•eSf fdt, b«*rd» or nndeniood, wo would langh at it 
toe! 

Thsre*b nothing here on earth deserves 

Half of the thought we waste about it. 
And thinking but destroys the nerves. 

When we could do so well without it : 
If folks would let the world go round. 

And pay their tithes, and eat their dinners. 
Such doleful looks would not be found. 

To frighten us poor laughing sinners : 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
But laugh, like me, at every thing ! 

One plagues himself about the sun. 

And puzzles on, through every weather. 
What time he'll rise,— how long he'll run,— 

And when he'll leave us altogether : 
Now matters it a pebble-stone. 

Whether he shines at six or seven ? 
If they don't leave the sun alone. 

At last they'll plague him out of heaven I 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
But laofl^ like me, at every thing ! 

Another spins from out his brains 

Fine cobwebs, to amuse his neighbours. 
And gets, for all his tdls and pains. 

Reviewed and laughed at fm his Udiours ; 
Fame is his star I and fame is sweet ; 

And praise is pleasanter than honey,— 
^1 ^vrite at Just so much a sheet. 

And Messrs Longman pay the money I 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
But laugh, like me, at every tUng I 

My brother gave his heart away 

To Mercandotti, when he mot her. 
She married Mr Ball one day — 

He's gone to Sweden to foi^et her ! 
I had a charmer too— and sighed. 

And raved all day and night about her ; 
She caught a cold, poor thing I and dit^. 

And I— «tm Just as fat without her ! 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
But laugh, like me, at every thing ! 
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For tears are yastly pretty things. 

But make one very thin and taper ; 
And sighs are mnsie^ sweetest strings. 

But sound roost beantifol— on paper ! 
« Thought " is the Sage's brightest star. 

Her gems alone are worth his finding ; 
But as I*m not particular. 

Please God, 1*11 keep on <* neTer-mindiag.** 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
Bat laugh, like me, at every thing ! 

Oh ! In this troubled world of ours, 

A laughter mine's a glorious treasure ; 
And separating thorns from flowers. 

Is half a pain and half a pleasure : 
And why be grave instead of gay ? 

Why feel a.thir8t while folks are quaffing ?— 
Oh! trust me, whatsoe'er they say. 

There's nothing half so good as laughing ! 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
But laugh, like me, at every thing ? 

FlTZaKRALD. 



STANZAS 

I. 
Oh no— it never crossed my heart 

To think of thee with love. 
For we are severed far apart 

As earth and arch above ; 
And tiiough in many a midnight dream 
Ye've prompted fancy's brightest theme, 
1 never thought that thou oouldst be 
More than that midnight dream to me. 

II. 

A something bright and beautiful 

Which I must teach me to forget. 
Ere I can turn to meet the dull 

Realities that linger yet 
A something girt with summer flower*. 
And langUng eyes and sunny hours ; 
While I— too well I know, will be 
Not even a nddnight dream to thee. 



W. C Bryant. 
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THE BATTLE OF LEIPSIC 

PBOM THE JOURNAL OP A PREMCH OFFICER. 

Our route from Dresden to Leipsic, October, 181S, inras remarkable 
only for those scenes of riot which had previously degraded our for- 
ced marches, and which seemed to acquire a more lurdened char- 
acter the nearer we approached the Saxon capital. But, licensed 
as the soldiery were, I must still lay to the account of the thousands 
of sdf-elected commissaries, who encumbered our armies, and whose 
sole trade was rapine, many of the excesses for which the troops 
were alone held guilty. In the system indeed, more than in the 
agents, was to be sought the root of all those evils which have so 
long tarnished the records of our arms, and, by the brutalizing of 
our soldiery, thrown a stain upon the national character itself. Our 
bread and forage waggons, instead of being supplied through the 
lawful channels, were meant only to receive the stores which were 
to be plundered from the houses, bams, and cellars, on our march ; 
and, amidst the train of enormities consequent .upon such a method 
of supplying our wants, the heart of many an honest Frenchman 
has been made to bleed at scenes in which necessity has forced him 
to participate. On the night of the 6th we entered Leipsic, leaving 
Saxony itself, from Lusatia to the Elbe, but a miserable waste, to 
calculate from the consequences of our advance. 

On the 8th, the 7th corps under Regnier arrived, and were speed- 
ily followed by those of Bertrand and Marmont, to which that ot 
Augereau soon joined itself. That some decisive event was at hand 
was felt generally throughout the army,' strengthened as well by ap- 
pearances as by the usual policy of the Emperor to select the anni- 
versary of some former victory lor his further struggles for glory. 
The 14th of October brought 171m, Jena, and Auerstadt to mind, 
vnth all their kindling recollections, and with 170,000 of the same 
soldiers over whom the Eagles had recently been borne victorious 
from Dresden, victory appeared hardly doubtful. 

The inhabitants of Leipsic seemed enthusiastic in their wishes: 
our chasseurs, in their march from the city to join the corps of La- 
tour Maubourg, were deafened by the huzzas of the populace, while 
garlands and ribands were thrown among the men, and a thousand 
handkerchiefis waved from the windows. The scene was exhilarat- 
ing in the extreme; the streets were crowded with equipages of 
rank ; and general officers were seen galloping to and fro, the bear- 
ers of a hundred flying reports. The Emperor was expected daily, 
and an express had arrived that the king of Saxony was within 
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twenty miles of the dty. AU was bustleand uprowy and the eoimd 
of distant cannonading^ in the direction of LiehertwoUiwits, was 
drowned by shouts, the ringing of bells, and the sounds of music. 
We departed by the Grimma Gate, and piooeeded in the direcv 
tion of Probstheide to our destination^ 

As the difierent squadrons emerged upon the wide plain that 
skirts the city, I oould not re£rain £rom looking frequently bacli 
with pride upon their martial appearance and imposing numbers, as 
they winded away in seemingly interminable suooession round a 
small eminence that divides two post-roads, and ascended that to the 
right, which rising by a gradual sweep, presented a fine bird's-eye 
▼iew of the splendid march. The sky was red with idl the glory of 
an October sunset, and while it formed a splendid back-ground to 
the spires, and pinnacles, and gigantic outlines, of the city, it threw 
a gleam over their files that lent a double brilliance to their armsy 
and made the Eagles swim in glory to the anxious eyes of the soL> 
diers. On the road, as we advanced, various appearances presented 
themselves to mark the immediato vicinity of war : the country, on 
either side, bore the marks of having been lately bivouacked upon 
by an immense body of troops ; the remains of the fires, and unused 
vegetables, and fodder, being strewed over an extent of several miles, 
while the roads were broken up by deep ruts from the passage of 
the artillery. Numerous straggling parties of soldiers were lik»> 
wise observed hovering about, while our march was interrupted by 
waggons and carts, increasing as we advanced, and our ears assailed, 
by the shouts and cries of their drivers, and the frequent hallooing 
and swearing of numerous couriers forcing themselves away, as they 
galloped on their missions. At length, about the distance of fifteen 
miles from the city, the grand army itself, the object lor which we 
had been for some time straining our sight, lay before us, and was 
greeted with enthusiasm, stretching over the whole plain between 
Paundorff on our right to the woods of Konnewitz, in one continu- 
ous nuuas, until it disappeared in the distance from the eye. 

The shades of night had already overtaken us before we arrived 
at our destination, and joined the first division, with which we 
were meant to act. We had calculated upon almost immediato ser- 
vice, but were, in this respect, in our surmises, far behind what we 
were doomed to experience, as we had hardly slackened saddles be- 
fore an order arrived for our forming part of a strong muster of 
cavalry, destined to march to the centre as soon as the darkness ad- 
mitted of the movement being made unnoticed. Our veterans, ao- 
customed from experience to regard such motions in their proper 
light, while they shrugged their shoulders, with an ominous leer of 
the eye upon their more raw comrades, set serioudy to work to make 
Jix. n 
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the best use of the short respite allowed them for rest or oomibrt, 
and were to be seen as anxiously engaged around the fires m cooking 
and discussing the multifarious contents of their haversacks, as if 
famine had been the only enemy they had any backwardness to en- 
counter. The different groups, thus thrown together and composed 
of the soldiers of several nations, in all the postures which a desire 
for perfect ease could suggest, formed numy a rich picturesque sketch 
for the pen or pendl. Here, resting upon his carabin, stood the French 
cuirassier — ^the practised warrior—the man of iron— tall, bewhisker- 
ed arid bemoustached, beside the Saxon chasseur, with his splendid 
jacket and attenuated person ; at his side sat, upon his bundled-up 
night-doak, the showy Polish lancer, his cap d negligee to one side, 
with a look of half-dignified or dandified wmckalance, in solemn silence* 
pufilng his douds of smoke over the young guardsman stretched at 
full length, happy at having got quit for a space of his ponderous 
casque and breast-plate. Opposite was the embrowned soldier of the 
line-^the veteran of sixty, whom the sun of Alexandria and Moscow 
liad looked upon in the same trade of blood, and whose home was the 
camp, in juxtfr-positiontothe raw conscript of sixteen, whomthevery 
last levy had forced into the ranks. Yet, striking as thiscontrast was, 
how defident would it have appeared in point, could the minds com- 
prised in this military group have been scrutinised, and the hopes, 
fears, affections, and wishes, of its individual members been equally 
laid open to the eye of truth. 

About ten o'clock we again got into order, and soon afterwards found 
ourselves in motion along with about three thousand taken from the 
division of Sebastiani, and several squadrons of the cavalry of the 
guards, and, diverging to the left, hya drcuitous route, we reached 
our destination about half an hour before midnight. 

The arrival of successive divisions from different posts of the army 
for some time took away from any whom habit had not steeled to ah 
interruption the power of repose. The van was occupied by Mau- 
bourg's division, in whose rear the several detachments formed as 
they came up, exposing to the enemy a front by no means extended, 
and the whole at Iraigth settling down into a decdtful calm, when 
the final arrangements had been made. The situation was novel to 
me, and exdtlng in the extreme. My short military career had 
been begun at Bautzen, and war, on the stupendous scale I was 
about to engage in , was fraught with the most anxious interest. Hav- 
ing seen my horse properly attended to, and partaken of a little re. 
freshment, I seized the opportunity, instead of immediately seeking 
repose, of wialking out a little in front of our lines. The sight which 
these presented was in the extreme magnificent and imposing. A 
thick fog had been gradually becoming denser since nightfoll, and 
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the darkneBS 'would have been intense, but for the thousand watcb- 
Hres which on either side tracked to the practised eye the exact lines 
of the hostile armies, and marked, as with abarrier of flame, height- 
med in effect by the state of the atmosphere, which presented as it 
were a magnificent reflection in the air, their extended boundaries, 
insensibly spreading farther on the eye as their lines were lengthen- 
ed by the arriyal of fresh columns. Beyond these, all seemed dark- 
ness and solitude, with nothing to intimate to the ear or eye that 
aught living was near, save by a low monotonous hum, which came 
heaTily as from a distance, and a few figures which, like ghosts, 
flitted past in front in perfect relief. It might be that, to a novice 
such as I was, the stupendous preparations around might have been 
conveyed to my mind through the most extravagant medium ; or 
that imagination, fuUy licensed by being baflled in its own resources, 
had determined to avenge itself upon my Judgment by a complete 
disarrangement of its powers. From whatever cause it might have 
arisen, never, I am certain, can my mind be again capable of the 
same comprehensive grasp, or be fiUed with the like intensity of 
feeling and deep thought, which, as apart from reason as might well 
be, made me yet to myself something akin to suUime. I was un- 
conscious of reality, as reality, and yet nervously alive to its slight 
est impressions. A heavy dew was falling, and, while a slight shud- 
der pissed over me from head to fiwt, I recollect opening my ck)ak» 
and feeling its cooling influence with perfect delight, lor my skin 
burned as if in a fever, when all at once my dreams were broke in 
upon by the distinct discharges of three cannon, which boomed om- 
inously upon the ear ; the usual signal given by the enemy that his 
dispositions were settled for the night, which was immediately an- 
swered by our own bugles, shrill or distant, as they sounded simul. 
taneously from the different posts of the line. 

The intervening hours before dawn I passed as comfortably as I 
eould, wrapped up in my cloak; but sleep had deserted me, and 
with its earliest streaks we were under arms and preparing for some 
decisive stroke. The morning of the 16th of October broke lazily 
and clouded, so that day was as yet only betokened by the continuous 
black expanse of the sky being changed in the east into a dull leaden 
hue, when the difierent squadrons stood formed, awaiting their or- 
ders. But our activity was destined to be overmatched. A roar 
of artillery which, by its unexpectedness, made the horses rear and 
reel in all directions, came with the most destructive precision among 
our ranks, and told us, that if surprise had been the foundation of 
our scheme of attack, we were disappointed. At this moment a 
•voice was heard in our front, which the French soldier knew from 
experience both to fear and appreciate ; and immediatdy afterwards 

d2 
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the proud murtial figure of Munt dashed past, while the word 
Charge; put at once in rapid motion at kast ten thousand horse. 
So thick was the mist, that until within a hundred yards of the ene- 
my we had not the slightest view of their line, and I believe the first 
intimation they had of our approach was tnaa the thundering noise 
which shook the solid earth as we advanced. It seemed that no 
power could have withstood the shock; and, at the first tremendous 
concussion, the centre of their line wavered and broke; but the 
breach was soon reptdred, and ere we could form again for a second 
attack, a more solid breast-work of steel bade defiance to our efibrts. 
The charge was again made with the most determined fury, and 
again the enemy was borne down by its force ; but the lines closed 
with the same intrepidity as before, and a confused noise from their 
rear, mingling with a tumultuous cheering along the lines, told us 
that something more formidable lay in our way to be overcome. 
Meanwhile, one continued fire of musketry ran along both armies, 
while the hollow rumble of the artillery drowned every leaser noise 
in its roar. Their object had been to get possession of two fortified 
buildings which coTered the ttont of our centre, little witting of the 
tremendous preparations which a similar stroke for something de- 
cisive had drawn on the same point ; and perhaps the mutual rage 
of both commanders, at having been thus unexpectedly forestalled, lent 
not the least powerful impulse to this indomitable spirit of determixi- 
ation, which made this part of the field, for several hours, the scene 
of the most destructive havoc. A third charge was now resolved 
upon, and the reserve Was ordered up to support the attadt, which 
was made in the teeth of a tremendom discharge of artillery, led by 
the guards, and headed by Murat in person. A third time the en^ 
my gave way: with enthusiastic shouts, their lines were pierced on 
all sides, and victory at length seemed again about to crown our 
arms, when, in our turn, we were charged by a strong body of Au»> 
trian cuirassiers, who had been rapidly brought up, and who served 
at this critical moment, to turn the fate of the day. Broad day now 
exposed to each what both had laboured to accomplish by darkness, and 
the contemplated amp de main was thwarted by being on both 
sides promptly provided against and repelled. 

About ten, the mists having cleared away, every flash of the can- 
non towards Konnewltz became visible, and the battle wu general 
on every part of the field. Immense bodies of jagers and marks- 
men rattled away on all sides, so that the pauses of the musketry be- 
ing thus filled up, and the cannonade continuing as furiously as ever, tor 
upvrards of three hours one continuous roar seemed to make the very 
earth vibrate beneath us. I have sinoe spoken with many veCep- 
an officers of this day's fight, and but one opinion seetned to pre*- 
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vail amonf them, that a scene of more destructhre havoc it had never 
been their lot to I'dtnesi. Whole oolumns disappeared at once he- 
fore the play of two as extensive fidds of artiUery as were ever 
brought in opposition ; and it is but mere justice to say that both 
armies stood as firm to be battered down as if they had been built 
to the ground. To describe with any thing approaching to reality 
the appearance of the field, before our being ordered about mid-day 
to the extreme, left I would much rather be excused from attempt- 
ing. Let the reader imagine for himself 460,000 men, congregated 
within a space not exceeding three German miles, under drcunu 
stances I ftel I have so poorly described, and a picture must be b^ 
fore the imagination, which thfrmost bloodpthirsty lover of horron 
may fill up for himself, without running the snmUest risk of equal- 
ling the orighial. 

It has been frequently repeated in the records of the four event- 
ful days which this sanguinary afiair occupied, that Napoleon was 
almost incessantly in the field, and that, during this day as well as on 
the morning of the 19th, his head-quarters were at a Dutch wind- 
mill to the right of Stotteiitz. All that I can say on thi» point is, 
that it might be so ; but the only wind-mill I coiUdsee in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stotteritz, I had occasion to pass twice in-» obedience to 
orders, and during the heat of the engagement, and no Napoleon 
was there. The emperor I did see afterwards, when the struggle 
was well nigh over. It was in Leipeic, on the forenoon of the 19th, 
when several hundred pieces: of cannon were playing upon the city, 
and balls and shells frequently fell in the centre square where the 
palace is situated, and when I was myself fit for little else than to be an 
idle gazer for wonders. Amid the general confusion of the retreat, 
and with the streets strewed with wounded and wrecks of every kind, 
in conversation with the kings of Saxony and Naples, Napoleon 
stood, the only cool possessor of himself that my eye could catch- 
He had on (for such things have interest) the same shabby grey sur- 
ooat that had been* with him through many fields— his sword sus- 
.pended from a plain black belt — and a cocked hat with the feather 
depending behind. He seemed urging with the utmost earnestness 
something important on the king pf Saxony, and frequently pointed 
In the direction from which the cannonade proceeded. At length, 
descending the steps of the palace, on which this last interview took 
place, he mounted his horse along with the king of Naples, and de- 
parted with the utmost speed. 

To return to my post on the field, from which I have been rather 
unwarrantably absent without leave — after quitting our station on 
the centre, we were in the afternoon opposed on the left to a strong 
body of cavalry under Meerveldt, which had carried destruction 
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ftmong our SnfiEaitry, who wire found inndoquate to resist them. At 
the first charge made upoa us this UraTe man fell into our hands; 
he had led it personally -vvith the most determined galiantry, and 
waa left in our lines in consequence of his charger being disabled. 

I was here witness to as determined fighting as my whole military 
experience presents. The Austrian cuirassiers, after having been 
doomed in turn to sustain our repeated and disastrous Gfaarges, were, 
after being nearly annihilated, forced to abandon their post, leaving 
their infantry entirely without protection. These conristed princi- 
pally of several corps belonging to the PolooRuarian army under 
Bennigsen, which, throwing themselTes immediately into squares, 
sustained for upwards of two hours a conflict as unequal as it was 
sanguinary. My heart bled for these gallant men, thus henically 
proving themselves superior to the most trying duty, and doing 
honour to the name of soldiers. Our asnults were beyond measure 
severe and disastrous, but it was only from the slaughter made that 
the sUghtest advantage resulted. Again and again the murderoua 
game was played with exactly the same effects. The word Ckarge 
was given, and the chasseurs dashed forward, determined to ccmquer $ 
and were met with the same regular shower of balla—the same 
blinding curtain of smoke*>-the same steady huna— 4he same brisU 
Ung bayonets : the men were superior to death, and, I am not sorry 
to add, they remained — unoonquered. Night again came upon us, 
yet the cannon from Lindenau thundered as uninterruptedly as ever : 
the armies remained upon exactly the same ground which they had 
occupied the preceding night; and, as the darkness deepened, the 
fire only slackened, because to continue it was only a waste of meana 
and a work of random. A heavy mist again came on with the night, 
and, except by the flashes of guns, every object became indistinct 
and shapeless. The men, however, formed for one last eflbrt, and as 
the reports had died away into mere dropping shots, the chasseurs 
again rattled forward upon tl^eir brave opponents : the receptton waa 
warm as usual, but to me more unfortunate ; the steady volley once 
more met our course, and my horse, having been struck in the couiv 
ter by a ball not twenty yards from the muade, sprang wildly with 
a sharp cry, into the air, and fell like a stone upon his forehead. I 
was pitched right on my temple with a force that deprived me of all 
feeling, and here the curtain of oblivion falls upon my recollection 
of the battle of Leipsic. Thanks to my comrades in arms, wheoe 
care and kindness I shall ever gratefully remember, for being en- 
abled thus fhr to record them ! 

Ramify MttgaxUis. 
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A SCENE IN CAFFERLANJD. 

BT THOMAS PEUfOLB. 

A RuaoBD mountaiD, round whose summit proud 
Tlie eagle sailed, or heared the thunder cloud. 
Poured from its cloven breast a gushing brook, 
Whidi down the grassy glades its journey took ; 
Oft bending round to lave the b»wery pride 
Of groves of evergreens on either side. 
Fast by tiiis stream where yet ItB coarse was young, 
And, stooping from the heights, the forest flung 
A grateful shadow o^er the narrow dell. 
An emigrant had built his hermit cell 
Woven of wattled boughs,' and thatched with leaves, 
The sweet wild jessamine dostering to ita eaves. 
It stood, with its small casement gleaming through 
Between two ancient cedan. Round it grew 
Clumps of acadas and young orange bowers, 
Pomegranate hedges flashed with scarlet flowers, 
And pale-stemmed flg.trees with their fruit yet green. 
And apple blossoms waving light between. 
AU mudcal it seemed with humming bees ; 
And bright-plumed sugar-birds among the trees 
Fluttered like liviog blossoms. 

In the shade 
Of a dark rock, that midst the leafy glade 
Stood like a giant sentinel, we found 
The habitant of this fair spot of ground^ 
A plain tall Scottish man, of thoughtful mein. 
Grave but not gloomy. By his side was seen 
An ancient Chief ofAmakosa^s race. 
With javelin arm'd for conflict or the chace. 
And seated at their feet upon the sod, 
A youth was reading from the Word of God, 
Of Him who came for sinful men to die. 
Of every race and tongue beneath the sky. 

Unnoticed to the rock we softly stept : 
The white man's eyes were shut ; the warrior wept. 
Leaning upon his hand ; the youth read on ; 
And then we knew the group : the Chieftain'^ son 
Training to be his Country's Christian guide— 
And Bbowulbb and Old Zatzob side by side. 



VIEW FROM A HALTING TLACK* 

A STRETCH of bleak December heath. 
And one lone being o'er it wending 

* From * Pictarei ol the Put,' by Tbon»ii Brydion, OUsf oir, 18&2. 
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After his shadow, which bat teUs liixn 

The son is fast descending ;— 
A Tery cheering piece of news 

To one with travel bending, — 
And many a mile between him plac*d 

And any hope of ending. 

The small birds wander here and there— 

And yonder goes a falcon floating 
Along the rough rocks by the stream, — 

Each nook and cranny noting 
"Where haply some unlucky wretch 

May harbour, little woting 
That such a yisitor is near. 

On his destruction duating. 

The crowding mountains far away. 

Look very cold and melancholy 
Beneath their snow locks— while the wind 

Scarce brings the rushing volley 
Of their hoar cataracts, which rave 

For aye, like sprites unholy— 
All things, in short, have hid a truce 

To aught of mirth or folly. 

The cattle seem in musing mood. 

To gaze on distance, with slow.winking 
And languid eyes :— «ne almost knows 

They cannot but be thinking 
Of summer with its shiny days. 

And grass with dew-drops twinking. 
And wild bees from the fragrant flowers 

The honey-treasure drinking. 

The clouds are marble— like above — 

So also is the gray ground under— 
The heron on the marsh stone stands 

Lost in a dreamy wonder 
Why such a thing as ice should keep 

The fish and him asunder,— 
And fears that old dame Nature now 

Has got into a blunder. 

So this is Highland winter— well 

He has a solemn air about him 
Among these desert plains and steeps,— 

And rules it sternly, I don't doubt him— 
That's right :— Are— candles— and the tea ci^»s— 

And Blackwood,— who could do without him ? 
Sweet ** May-day "— «« Cottages "—and " Birds "— 

If winter ventures here, we*ll route him. 

T. Bbydsoh. 
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Thk following story, the simple and domestic inddents of which 
may he deemed scarcely worth relating, after such a lapse of time, 
awakened some degree of interest, a hundred years ago, in a princi> 
pal seaport of the Bay Province. The twilight of an autumn day ; a 
parlour on the second floor of a small house, plainly furnished, as be- 
seemed the middling circumstances of its inhabitants, yet decorated 
with little curiosities from beyond the sea, and a few delicate speci- 
mois of Indian manu&cture,— these are the only particulars to be 
premised in r^ard to scene and season. Two young and comely 
women sat together by the fireside, nursing their mutual and pecu- 
liar sorrows. They were the recent brides of two brothers, a sailor 
and a landsman, and two suceessive days had brought tidings of the 
death of each, by the chances of Canadian warfare, and the tempestu- 
ous Atlantic. The uniTersal sympathy excited by this bereavement, 
drew numerous condoling guests to the habitation of the widowed 
sisters. Several, among whom was the minister, had remained till 
the verge of evening ; wh^i one by one, whispering many comfort- 
able passages of Scripture, that were answered by more abimdant 
tears, they took their leave and departed to their own happier homes. 
The mourners, though not insensible to the kindness of their friends, 
had yearned to be left alone. United, as they had been, by the re- 
lationship of the living, and now more closely so by that of the dead, 
each felt as if whatever consolation her grief admitted, were to be 
found in the bosom of the other. They joined their hearts, and 
wept together silently. But after an hour of such indulgence, one 
of the sisters, all of whose emotions were influenced by her mild, 
quiet, yet not feeble character, b^gan to recollect the precepts of re« 
0ignati<ni and endurance, which piety had taught her, when she did 
not think to need them. Her misfortune, besides, as earliest known, 
should earliest cease to inter£Bre with her regular course of duties ; 
accordingly, having placed the table before the fire, and arranged a 
frugal meal, she took the hand of her companion. 

* Come, dearest sister \ you have eaten not a morsel to day,' she 
said, * Aj^ise, I pray you, and let us ask a blessing on that which is 
provided for us.' 

Her sister-in-law was of a lively and irritable temperament, and 
the first pangs of her sorrow had been expressed by shrieks and pas- 
sionate lamentation. She now shrunk from Mary's words, like a 
womdied sufierer from a hand that revives the throb. 

• From ' The Token^ for 1832— an American Annual published at Boftfeon. 
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' There is no blessing left for me, neither will I ask it,' cried Mar- 
garet, \?ith afresh burst of tears. ' Would it were His will that I 
might never taste food more.* 

Yet she trembled at these rebellious expressions, almost as soon 
bs they were uttered, and, by degrees, Mary succeeded in bringing 
her sister's mind nearer to the situation of her own. Time went on, 
and their usual hour of repose arrived. The brothers and their 
brides, entering the married state with no more than the slender 
means which then sanctioned such a step, had confederated them- 
selves in one household, with equal rights to the parlour, and claim- 
ing exclusive privileges in two sleeping rooms contiguous to it. 
Thither the widowed ones retired, after heaping ashes upon the dy- 
ing embers of their fire, and placing a lighted lamp upon the hearth. 
The doors of ho\h chambers were left open, ao that a part of the in- 
terior of each, and the beds with their undosed curtaixis, were re- 
dprocfdly visible. Sleep did not steal upon the sisters atone and the 
same time. Mary experienced- the effect often consequent upon grief 
quietly borne, and soon sunk into temporary forgetfulness, while 
Margaret became more disturbed and feverish, in proportion as the 
night advanced with its deepestand stillest hours. She lay listening 
to the drops of rain, that came down in monotonous succession, un- 
swayed by a breath of wind ; and a nervous impulse continually 
caused her to lift her head from the pillow, and gaze into Mary's 
chamber and the intermediate apartment. The cold light of the 
lamp threw the shadows of the furniture up against the wall, stamp- 
ing them immoveably there, except when they were skak^i by a 
sudden flicker of the flame. Two vacant arm-chairs were in their 
old positions on opposite sides of the hearth, where the brothers had 
been wont to sit in young and laughing dignity, as heads of families ; 
two humbler seats were near them, the true thrones of that little em- 
pire, where Mary and herself had exercised, in love, a power that 
love had won. The cheerful radiance of the fire had shone upon the 
happy drde, and the dead glimmer of the lamp might have befitted 
their reunion now. While Margaret groaned in bitterness, she heard 
a luiock at the streeUdoor. * How ^vould my heart have leapt at that 
sound but yesterday !' thought she, remembering the anxiety with 
which she had long awaited tidings from her husband. * I care not 
for it now; let them begone, for I %vill not arise.* 

But even while a sort of childish fretfulness made her thus resolve, 
she was breathing hurriedly, and straining her /Bars to catch a re- 
petition of the summons. It is difilcult to be convinced of the death 
of one whom we have deemed another self. The knocking was now 
renewed in slow and regular strokes, apparently given with the soft 
end of a doubled fist, and was accompanied by words, faintly heard 
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through sereral thicknesses of wall. Margaret looked to her sister's 
ehamber , and beheld her still lying in the depths of sleep. She arose, 
placed her foot upon the floor, and slightly arrayed heraelf, tremlx. 
ling between fear and eagerness as she did so. 

Heaven help me !* sighed she. ' I have nothing left to fear, 
and methinks I am ten times more a coward than ever. ' 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened to the window 
that overlooked the street-door. It was a lattice, tumiog upon hinges ; 
and having thrown it back, she stretched her head a little way into 
the moist atmosphere. A lantern was reddening the front of the 
house, and melting its light in the neighbouring puddles, while a 
deluge of darkness overwhelmed every other object. As the window 
grated on its hinges, a man in a broad brimmed hat and blanket- 
ooat, stepped from under the shelter of the projecting story, and 
looked upward to discover whom his application had aroused. Mar- 
garet knew him as a friendly innkeeper of the town. 

'What would you have, goodman Parker?' cried the widow. 

* Lack-ap4ay, is it you, mistress Margaret?' replied the innkeeper. 
« I was ^raid it might be your sister Mary ; for I hate to see a young 
woman in trouble, when I haven't a word of comfort to whisper 
her.' 

' For Heaven's sake, what news do you bring?' screamed Mar- 
garet. 

* Why, there has been an express through the town within this 
half-hour,' said goodman Paricer, * travelling from the eastern juris- 
diction with letters from the governor and council. He tarried at 
my house to refresh himself with a drop and a morsel, and I asked 
him what tidings on the frontiers. He tells me we had the better in 
the skirmish you wot of, and that thirteen men reported slain, are 
well and sound, and your husband among them. Besides, he is ap- 
pointed of the escort to bring the captivated Frenchers and Indians 
ikome to the province jail. I judged you would n't mind being broke 
of your rest, and so I stept over to tell you. Good night.' 

So saying, the honest man departed ; and hjs lantern gleamed along 
the street, bringing to view ijidistinct shapes of things, and the frag- 
ments of a world, like order glimmering through chaos, or memory 
roaming over the past. But Margaret staid not to watch these pic- 
turesque effects. Joy flashed into her heart, and lighted it up at once, 
and breathless, and with winged steps, she flew to the bedside of her 
sister. She paused, however, at the door of the chamber, while a 
thought of pain broke in upon her. 

' Poor Mary !' said she to herself. ' Shall I waken her, to feel her 
aorrow sharpened by my happiness? No ; 'I will keep it witliin my 
own bosom till the morrow.' 
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She approached the bed to disoover if Mary's deep were peaMJMk 
Her ikoe-mus turned partly inirvard to the pillow, and had been hidden 
there to weep ; but a look of motionlets contentment was now visible 
upon it, as if her heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm because its 
dead had sunk down so far within. Happy is it, and strange, 
that the lighter sorrows are those from whidi dreams are chieflyfalK 
ricated. Margaret shrunk from disturbing her sister-in-law, and 
felt as if her own better fortune, had rendered her involuntarily vay- 
fkithful, and as if altered and diminished afiection must be the oon» 
sequence of the disclosure she had to make. With a sudden step, 
she turned away. But joy oould not long be repressed, even by dr^- 
cumstances that would have exdted heavy grief at aaoUter moment. 
Her mind was thronged with delightful thoughts, till sleep stole on 
and transformed them to visions, more delightful and more wild, 
like the breath of winter, (but what a cold comparison!) working 
fantastic tracery upcm a window. 

When the night was fiar advanced, Mary awoke with a sudden, 
start. A vivid dream had latterly involved her in ito unreal life, 
of which, however, she oould only remember that it had beenbrok • 
en in upon at the most interesting point. For a Utile time, slnmbor 
hung about her like a morning mist, hindering her from perceiving 
the distinct outline of her sitnaticm. She listened with imperfect 
consciousness to two or three volleys of a rapid and eager knocking, 
and first she deemed the noise a matter ef course, like the breath 
she drew; next, it appeared a thing in which she had no concern; 
and lastly, she became aware that it was a summons necessary to be 
obeyed. At the same mom«it, the pang of recollection darted into 
her mind; the paU of sleep was thrown back from the faceof grief ; 
the dim light of the chamber, and the objects therein revealed, had 
retained all her suspended ideas, and restored them as aoon as she 
undosed her eyes. Again, there was a quick peal upon the street* 
door. Fearing that her sister would also be disturbed, Mary wrapp- 
ed herself in a doak and hood, ioek the lamp from the hearth, and 
hastened to the window. By some aoddent, it had been leftunhasp- 
ed, and yielded easily to her hand. 

< Who's there !' asked Mary, tusmbling a» she looked forth. 

The storm was over, and the moon was up ; it shime upon broken 
douds above, and below upon faeneca Mack with moisture, and upon 
little lakes of the fallen rains curling into silver beneath the quick 
enchantment of a breeae. A young man in a saflor's dress, wet as 
if he had come out of the depths of the sea, stood alone under the 
window. Mary recognised him as one whose Uvdihood was gained 
by short voyages along the coast ; nor did she forget, that, previous 
to her marriage, he had been an unsuccessful wooer of her own. 
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* What do you seek here, Stephen?*^ said iha 

* Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to comfort you,* answered the rvg'ecU 
ed lover. ' You must know I got home not ten minutes ago, and 
the first thing my good mother told me was the news about your 
husband. So, without saying a word to the old woman, I dapt on 
my hat, and ran out of the house. I could n*t have slept a wink be- 
fore speaking to you. Many, for the sake of old times.' 

* Stephen, I thought better of you!' exclaimed the widow, with 
gushing tears, and preparing to dose the lattice ; for she was no wlut 
inclined to imitate the first wife of Zadig. 

' But stop, and hear my story out,' cried the young sailor, < I tell 
you we spoke a brig yesterday afternoon, bound in from Old Eng- 
land. And who do you think I saw standing on deek, well and hearty, 
only a bit thinner than ho was five months ago ? 
Mary leaned from the window, but could not speak. 
' Why, it was your husband himself,' continued the generous sea- 
man. ' He and three others saved themselves on a spar, when the 
Blessing turned bottom upwards. The brig will beat into the bay 
by daylight, with this wind, and you'll see him here to-morrow. 
There's the comfort I bring you, Mary, and so good night.' 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him with a doubt of wak- 
ing reality, that seemed stronger or weaker as he alternately entered 
the shade of the houses, or emerged into the broad streaks of moon- 
light. Gradually, however, a blessed flood of conviction swelled into 
her heart, in strength enough to overwhelm her, had its increase 
been more abrupt. Her first impulse was to rouse her sister-in-law, 
and communicate the new-born gladness. She opened the chamber- 
door, which had been closed in the course of the mght, though not 
latched, advanced to the bedside, and was about to lay her hand upon 
the slumberer's shoulder. But then she remembered that Margaret 
would awake to thoughts of death and woe, rendered not the less 
bitter by their contrast with her own felicity. She su^red the rays 
of the lamp to fiiU upon the unoonsdoua form of the bereaved one. 
Margaret lay in unquiet sleep, and th* drapery was displaced around 
her >, her young cheek was rosy-tinted, and her lips half q>ened in a 
vivid smile; an expression of joy, debarred its passage by her sealed 
eyelids, struggled forth like incense from the whole countenance. 

< My poor sister ! you will waken too soon from that happy dream,* ^ 

thought Mary. ^^ 

Befinre retiring, she nt down the lamp and endeavoured to arrange 
the bed-clothes, so that the chiD air might not do harm to the fever- 
ish slumberer. But her hand trembled against Margaret's neck, a 
tear also fell upon her cheek, and she suddenly awoke. 

III. iC 
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Stately yon vessel sails adown the tide, 

To some far distant land adventurous boand ; 

The sailor^ busy cries from side to side 

PealiJi; among the echoing rocks resound : 
A patient, thoughtless, much-enduring band. 

Joyful they enter on their ocean way. 
With shouts exulting leave their native land, 

And know no care beyond the present day. 
But is there no poor mourner left behind. 

Who sorrows for a child or husband there P 
Wlio at the howling of the midnight wind 

Will wake and tremble in her boding prayer! 
So may her voice be heard, and Heaveu be kind!— 

Go, gallant ship, and be thy fortune fair ! 

II. 

O God have mercy in this dreadful hour 
On the poor mariner ! in comfort here 
Safe shelterM as I am, I almost fear 

The blast that rages with resistless power. 
What were it now to toss upon the waves,— 

The msdden'd waves, and know no succour near ; 

The howling of the storm alone to hear. 
And the wild sea that to th^ tempest raves. 

To gaze amid the horrors of the night 

And only see the billow's gleaming light ; 
And in the dread of death to think of her 

Who, as she listens sleepless to the gale. 

Puts up a silent prayer and waxes pale ?— 
O God! have mercy on the mariner * 

IIL 

She comes msoestie with her swelling sail?, 
The gallant bark ! along her watery way 
Homewards she drives before the favouring ^ales ; 

Now flirting at their length the streamers play. 
And now they ripple with the ruffling breese. 
Hark to the sailors^ shouts ! the rocks rebound. 
Thundering in echoes to the joyful sound. 
■. .1^^ " liWhg have they voyaged o'er the distant seas ; 
And what a faeartdeUght they feel at last, 
-'-*-'' So many toils, so many dangers past. 
To view the port desired, he only knows 
Sb Who on the stormy deep for many a day 

^^ Hath tost, aweary of his ocean way. 

And watch*d, all anxious, every wind that bloviis. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON.* 

Flttie olde age, within whose silrer h^es 
Honor and rererenoe evermore have r^gn*d. 

Marlowe'i Tantburlttine. 

During my residence in the country, I used frequently to at- 
tend at the old village church. Its shadowy aisles, its mouldering 
monuments, its dark oaken pannelling, all reverend with the gloom 
of departed years, seemed to fit it for the haunt of solemn medita- 
tion. A Sunday, too, in the country, is so holy in its repose •, such 
a pensive quiet reigns over the face of nature, that every restless 
passion is charmed down, and we feel all the natural religion of the 
soul gently springing up within us. 

** Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky.—" 

1 cannot lay claim to the merit of being a devout man : but there 
are feelings that visit me in a country church, amid the beautiful 
serenity of nature, which I experience no where else ; and if not a 
more reh'gious, I think I am a better man on Sunday^ than on any 
other day of the<««ven. 

But in this church I feh myself continiiany thrown back upon 
the world by the frigidity and pomp of the poor wortns around me. 
The only being that seemed thoroughly to feel the humble and pro- 
strate piety of a true Christian, was a poor decrepid old woman, 
bending under the weight of yean and infirmities. She bore the 
traces of something better Ihan ab^eet poverty. The lingerings of 
decent pride were visible in her appearance. Her dress, though 
humble in the extreme, was scrupulously clean. Some trivial re- 
spect too, had been awarded her, for she did not take her seat among 
the village poor, but sat alone on the steps of the altar. She seemed 
to have survived all love, all friendship, all society, and to have no- 
thing left her but the hope of heaven. When I saw her feebly 
rising and bendiag her aged form in pmyer-^habitually conning 
her prayer-book, which her palsied hand and failing eyes would 
not permit her to read, but which she evidently knew by heart— I 
felt persuaded that the faltering voice of that poor woman arose to 
heaven far before the responses of the derk, the swell of the oigan, 
or the chanting of the choir. 

I am fond of loitering about country churches; and this was so 

♦ From the " Skptch Book.** 
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delightfully situated, that it frequently attracted me. It stood on a 
knoll, round which a small stream made a beautiful bend, and then 
wound its way through a long reach of soft meadow scenery. The 
church was surrounded by yew trees, which seemed almost coeval 
witb itself. Its tall gothic spire shot up lightly from among tkem, 
with rooks and crows generally wheeling about it. I was seated 
there one still sunny moming« watching two labourers who were 
digging a grave. They had chosen one of the most remote and 
neglected comers of the ohurch-yard« where, from the JMimber of 
nameless graves around, it would appear that the indigent and 
friendless were huddled into the «arth. I was told that the 
new made grave was for the only son of a poor widow. While 
I was meditating on the distinctions of worldly rank which ex- 
tend thus down into the very dust, the toll of the bell announced 
the approach of the funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, 
with which pride had nothing to do.->-A coffin of the .plainest ma- 
terials, without pall or other covering, was borne by 6om.e of 
the villagers. Tbe sexton walked before with an air of cold indif- 
ference. There were no mock mourners in the trappings of affected 
woe, but there was one teal mourner who feebly tottered after the 
corpse. It was the aged mother of the deoeased-^tbe poor old wo- 
man whom I had aeen seated on "the steps of the altar. 3h« was 
supported by an humble friend, who was endeavouring to comfort 
her. A few of the neighbouiing poor Jhad Joined thetrain, and 
some childieB of the vtilage were running hand in hand, now shout- 
ing with unthinking mirth, and new pairing togaa with childish 
curiosity, 4m the ^rief of the motttner. 

As the ftmeral train apfiraaohed the grave, the parson issued firom 
the clmroh porch, array«d in the surplice, with ptayer-boekin baud, 
and attended by the «leik* Tbe servlee, however, was a mere act 
of charity* The deceased had been destitute^ and the survivor was 
pennyless. It was shuffled through, therefore, in form, but coldly 
and unfeelingly. The well-fed priest moved but a few steps from 
the church-door; his voice could scarcely be heard at the grave ; 
and never did I hear the funeral service, that sublime uid toudung 
oeremony, turned into such a frigid mummety of words. 

I approached the grave. The coAn was placed on the ground. 
On it were inscribed the name and the age of the deceased— 
« George Somers, aged 26 years." The poor mother had be^ as- 
sisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her withered hands were 
clasped as if in prayer; but I could pereeive by a feeble rocking of 
the body, and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she waa gazing 
on the last relicts of her son with the yearnings of a mother's 
heart. 
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• Preparations were made to deposit the coffin in the earth. There 
was that bustling stir, which breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief 
and affection ; directions given in the cold tones of business : the 
striking of spades into sand and gFavel, which, at the grave of those 
we love^ is of all sounds the most withering. The bustle around 
seemed to awaken the mother from a wretched reverie. She raised 
her glazed eyes, and looked about with a faint wildness. As the 
men approached with cords to lower the coffin into the grave, she 
wrung her hands and broke into an agony of grief. The poor wo- 
man who attended her took her by the arm, endeavouring to raise 
her fnnn the earth, and to whisper something like consolation — 
" Nay, now— >nay, now — don't take it so sorely to heart*' She could 
only shake her head, and wring her hands, as one not to be com- 
forted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, l^e creaking of the cordff 
seemed to agonize lier ; but when, on some accidental obstruction, 
tiiere was a jostling of the coffin, all the tenderness of the mother 
burst forth ; as if any harm could come to him who was fur beyond 
the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more^my heart sweUed into my throat — ^my eyes 
filled with teafS— I felt as if I were acting a barbarous part in 
standing by and gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. I 
wandered to another part of the chureh-yard, where I remained 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the graven 
leaving behind her the remains of all that was dear to her on earth, 
and returning to silence and destitution, my heart ached for her. 
What^ thought J, are the distresses of the rich! they have friends to 
soothe— pleasures to beguile— a world to divert and dissipate their 
griefs. What are the sorrows of the young ! Their growing 
minds soon close above the wound — their elastic spirits soon rise 
beneath the pressure— their green and ductile affections soon twine 
round new objects. But the sorrows of the poor, who have 
no outward appliances to soothe — the sorrows of the aged, with 
whom life at best is but a wintry day, and who can look for no 
after-growth of joy-^the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, des«> 
titute, mourning over an only son, the last solace of her years :— ^ 
these are indeed sorrows which make us feel the impotency of con- 
solation. 

It was some time before I left the church-yard. On my way 
homeward I met the woman who acted as comforter: she was 
just returning from accompanying the mother to her lonely habitat 
tion, and T drew from her some particulars connected with the af- 
fecting scene 1 had witnessed. 

z3 
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The parents of the deceased had resided in the Tillage from ebSld« 
hood. They had inhabited one of the neatest oottageSy and by vari- 
ous rural occupations, and the assistance of a smaU garden, had sup- 
ported thraoseWes creditably and comfortably, tAd led a happy and 
a blameless life. They had one son, who had grown up to be the 
staff and pride of their age.— >" Oh, sir!" said the good woman, 
<* he was such a oomely lad, so sweet tempered, so kind to every 
one arottnd -him, so 'dutilul te his panmts ! It did one's heart good 
to see him of a Sunday, dressed out in his best, so taU, so straight^ 
so cheery, supporting his old mother to church— 'for she was always 
fonder^ leanlsig on George's arm, than on iier -goodman's ; and, 
poor eoulf she might well be proud of him, for « liner lad tbere was 
not in the country found." 

Unfortunately the son was tempted during a year of scarcity and 
agricultural 'hardship, to enter (he serVitie of one of the smaU -craft 
that plied on a neighbouring river. He had not been laxi^ in this 
employ when he was entrapped by a press-gang, and cursed off to 
sea. litis parents received tidings of his seizure, but beyond that 
they could learn nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. The 
father, who was ahreaiy ln^fevi) grsw hearUess and mekmeholy, 
and sunk into his grave. The widow, left londy in her hge and 
feebleness, oould no longer support hers^f, and came upon the 
parish. 'Still there was a kind feeling toward her -throughout the 
village, and a certain respect as being one of the eldest inhabitaiita. 
As no one applied for thei cottage in which she had passed so many 
happy days, she was permitted to remain in it, ivheiiD die lived so- 
litary and •alraost.helpless. The few -wants of natare wtsre chiefly 
supplied fpom the scanty productions of her little garden, which 
the neighbears would new and then oultiTate for her. It was but 
a few days before the time at which these etxcumstsiBOSB were told 
me, that she was gathering seme 'vegetables iar her rsftast, when 
she heard the cottage door, whf eh iuxd the gaiden, auddeidy opened. 
A stranger 4Miae out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly 
around. He was dressed in seaman's clothes^ •nta emiaciated and 
ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by fltekneflB snid hard- 
ships. He saw her, and hastened toward her, but his st^ were 
liBint and faltering; he. sank on his knees before her, and sobbed 
like a child. The poor woman gazed upon him with a vtunnt and 
wandering eye: *< Oh my dear, dear mother! don't you know 
your son? your poor bey George?" It was indeed the wreck of 
her onoe noUe lad; who, shattered by wounds, by skknessy-and 
foreign imprisonment, Inid, at length, dragged his wafeled llmbf 
homeward, to repose among the scenes of his childhood. 

1 will not attempt to detail the particulars of such ii meeting,. 
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where joy and lorrow were io completely blended*, ttill he was 
alive i he was come home ! he might yet live to oomlbrt and cherish 
her old age ! Nature, however* was exhausted in him ; and if any 
Idung had been wanting to finish the work of fate, tiM» desolation of 
his native cottage would have been sufficient. He etretched him- 
self on the pallet on which his widowed mother had passed many a 
sleepless nighty and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that Geoi:ige Somers had letarBed, 
crowded to see him, offering every comfoirt imd ^assistance that 
their humble means afforded. He was too weak, however, to talk 
—he could only look his thanlss. His mother was his constant atu 
tendant; and he seemed unwiHing to be helped by any other 
hand. t ti . 

There is .something in sickBess that breaks ^ewn tha pride of 
manhood^ that soltens the heart and farings it back to tiie feellngB 
of infancy. Who that has langmshed, even in advanced lilia, in 
sickness snd despondency ; who that has pined on a weary bed in 
the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land; bat has thought on the 
BMiher '^ that looked on his childhood," that smoothed hivpillow, and 
administered to his helplessness? Oh! there is an endearing ten* 
demess in the love of a mother to a son, that transoonds att other 
affections of the heart It. is nsBther to fce chilled by selfislmess nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthiessness^ nor stifled byin* 
gratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience; 
she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment : she will glory 
in his fame, and exult in his prosperity :— and, if misfortune over- 
take him, he will be the dearer to her from misfortune ; and if dis- 
grace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish him in 
spite of his disgrace; and if all the world besides cast him off, she 
will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known what it was to be in sickness, 
and none to soothe— lonely and in prison, and none to visit him. 
He could not endure his mother from his sight ; if she moved away, 
his eye would follow her. She would sit for hours by his bed, 
watching him as he slept. Sometimes he would start Arom a fever- 
ish dream, and look anxiously up until he saw her bending over 
him ; when be would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, and fall 
asleep with the tranquillity of a child. In this way he died. 

My first impulse on. hearing this humble tale of affliction, was to 
visit the cottage of the meumer, and administer pecuniary assistance, 
and, if possible, comfort. I found, however, on inquiry, that the 
good fe^ings of the villagers had prompted them to do every thing 
that the case admitted : and as the poor know best how to coiuole 
each other's sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 
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The next Sunday I was at the village (Church ; when, to my sut*" 
prise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the aisle to her ac- 
customed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an effort to put on something like mourning for 
her son ; and nothing oould he more touching than this struggle bo* 
tween pious affection and utter poverty ; a black riband or so, b 
faded black handkerchief, and one or two more such humUe at- 
tempts to express by outward signs that grief which passes show. 
When I kok^ round upon the storied monuments ; the stately 
hatdunents ( the cold marble pomp, with which grandeur mourned 
•magnificently over departed pride, and turned to this poor widow, 
bowed down by age and sorrow at the altar of her God, and olier- 
ing up the prayers and praises of a pious, though a broken heart, I 
felt that this living monument of real grief was worth them alL 

I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the con- 
gregation, and they were moved by it They exerted themsdves 
to render her situation mwe comfortable, and to lighten her afflic- 
tions. It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. 
In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was missed from her 
usual seat at church, and before I left the neighhouiiuwd, I heard, 
with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had quietly breathed her last, 
•and had gone to rejoin those she loved in that iroiid where sorrow 
is neyer known^ and friends are never parted. 



SONNET. 



Toby talk of Tijne, and of Time's sraUing yoke. 
That like a millstone on man's mind doth press. 
Which only works and business can redress : 
Of divine Leisure snch fbnl lies are spoke, 
Wooading her fair gifts with cidumnioiis stroke 
Bat might I, fed with silent Medltatioii« 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation-^ 
Improbma labor, which my spirits hath broke>^ 
I'd drink of time's rich cup and nerer surfeit, 
Fliog in more days than went to nndce the gem 
That crowns the white-top of Methusalem ; 
Yea, on my weak neck take, and never forfeit. 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky. 
The hpaveo-sweet burthen of Eternity, 

CnAR(,KS Lamb. 
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ST TBBAVIBOK OP TBB ** PIBST AMD LAST/* 

Tm castle of the Prinoe of Tolfi was built ou the summit of tlie 
towering and precipitous rock of $cyUa» and oommanded a magni- 
Aoent ydevr of Sicily in all its grandeur. Here during Ihe vara of 
the middle age^ whim the lertije plains of haly wero dofaskaled by 
hostile factions, Ihoee piisonen were confined, for whose ransom a 
costly price was demanded. Utw% too, in a dungeon, excavated 
deep in the solid rock, the miserable idctim was immured, iwlumi 
revenge puiiued,^*-4he dark, fieroe, and unpitying levsnge of an 
Italian heart* 

Vsrmwnao t h e nebleand the genenNU, the fsarisas in battle, and 
the pride of Naples <in her sunny hours of peace-'^tbe yeung, the 
brave, the proud, Vivenxio £b11 beneath this subtile and remorse- 
less spirit He was the .prisoner of Tolliy and helaaguisbed in that 
rook-encifoled dungeon, which steodtalone^ and whose postals never 
opened twice upon a living 'Capti^M. 

It >had the semblance of a vast eage, for the roef, and >flooiv and 
eides, were of iron, solidly wioi^^ and spaoiously cansbruetefl. 
Jligh above there ran a range of seven graied windows, guarded 
with massy bars of the same metal, which admitted light and air. 
Save these, and the taU folding doors beneath them, which occupied 
the centre, no chink, or chasm, or projection, broke the smooth 
black surface of the walls. An iron bedstead, littered with straw, 
stood in one comer ; and beside it, a vessel with water, and a coarse 
dish filled with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Vivenzio shrunk with dismay as he 
entered this abode, and heard the ponderous doors triple-locked by 
the silent ruffians who conducted him to it. Their silence seemed 
prophetic of his fate, of the living grave that had been prepared for 
him. His menaces and his entreaties^ his indignant appeals for jus- 
tice, and his impatient questioning of their intentions, were alike 
vain. They listened, but spoke not Fit ministers of a crime that 
should have no tongue ! 

How dismal was the sound of their retiring steps 1 And, as their 
faint echoes died along the winding paasagss, a feavful presage 
grew within him, that never mere the face, or voice, or tread, of 
man, would greet his senses. He had seen human beings for the 
last time ! And he had looked his last upon the bright sky, and 
upon the smiling earth, and upon a beautiful world he loved, and 
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vrhose minion ne iiad been ! Here he was to end his life-^-a life 
he had just begun to revel in! And by what means? By secret 
poison? or by murderons assault? . No-^-for then it had been 
needless to bring him thither. Famine perhaps — a thousand deaths 
in one ! It was terrible to think of it-«4>ut it was yet more terrible 
to picture long, long years of captivity, in a solitude so appalling, a 
loneliness so dreary, that thought, for want of fellowship, woiHd lose 
itself in madness, or stagnate into idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, unless he had the power, with his 
bare hands, of rending asunder the solid iron walls of his prison. 
He oould not hope for liberty from the relenting mercies of his 
enemy. His instant death, under any form of refined, cruelty, ^vas 
not tlie object of Tolfi, for he might have inflicted it, and he had 
not* It was too evident, therefore, he was reserved for some pre- 
meditated scheme of subtile vengeance ; and what vengeance could 
transcend in fiendish malicei, either the slow death of iamine, or the 
still slower one of solitary incarceration, till the last lingering spark 
of life expired, or till reason fled, and nothing should remain to 
perish but the brute functions of the body? 

It was evening when Viveodo entered his dungeon, and the ap- 
proaching shades of night wrapped it in total darkness, as he pacdd 
up and down, revolving in his mind these horrible forebodings. 
No tolling bell from the castle^ or from any neighbouring church or 
convent, struck upon his ear to tell how the hours passed. • Fre- 
quently he would stop and listen for some sound that might betoken 
the Tidnity of man ; but the solitude of the desert, the silence of 
the tomb, are not so still and deep as the oppressive desolation by 
which he was encompassed. His heart sunk within him, and he 
threw himself degectedly upon his couch of straw. Here sleep 
gradually obliterated the consciousness of misery, and bland dreams 
wafted his delighted spirit to scenes which were once glowing reali- 
ties for him, in whose ravishing illusions he soon lost the remem- 
brance that he was Tolfi's prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight; but how long he had slept he 
knew not It might be early morning, or it might be sultry noon, 
for he could measure time by no other note of its progress than light 
and darkness. He had been so happy in his sleep, amid friends 
who loved him, and the sweeter endearments of those who loved 
him as friends could not, that in the first moments of waking; his 
startled mind seemed to admit the knowledge of his situation, as 
if it had burst upon it for the first time, fresh in all its appalling 
horrors. He gazed round with an air of doubt and amazement, 
and took up a handful of the straw upon which he lay, as though 
he would ask himself what it meant But memory, too faithful. to 
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her office, soon unveiled the melancholy past, while reason, shud 
dering at the task, flashed before his eyes the tremendous future. 
The contrast overpowered him. He remained for some time la^ 
menting, like a truth, the bright visions that had vanished; and 
recoiling from the present, which dung to him as a poisoned gar- 
ment. 

When he grew- more calm, he surveyed his gloomy dungeon. 
Alas ! the stronger light of day only served to confirm what the 
l^oomy indistinctness of the preceding evening had partially dis- 
dosed, the utter impossibility of escape. As, however, his eyes 
wandered round and round, and from place to place, he noticed 
two drcumstances which exdted his surprise and curiosity. The 
one, he thought, might be fancy ; but the other, was positive. His 
pitdier of water, and the dish which contained his food, had been 
removed from Ids side while he slept, and now stood near the door. 
Were he even inclined to doubt this, by supposing he had mistaken 
the spot where he saw them over night, he could not, for the pitcher 
now in his dungeon was neither of the same form nor colour as tiie 
other, while the food was changed for some other of better quality. 
Hte had been visited therefore during the nigfat ' But how had the 
person obtained entrance? Gbiild he have slept so soundly, that 
the unlocking and opening of those ponderous p<iTtals were affected 
without waking him ? He would have said this was not possible^ 
but that in doing so, he must admit a greater difficulty, an entrance 
by other means, df which he was convinced there existed none. It 
was not intended, then, that he should be left to perish from hunger. 
But the secret and mysterious mode of supplying him with food, 
seemed to in^cate he was to have no opportunity of communicating 
with a human being. 

The other circumstance' which had attracted his notice, was the 
disappearance, as he believed, of one of the seven grated windows 
that ran along the top of his prison. He felt confident that he had 
observed and counted them ; for he was rather surprised at their 
number, and there was something peculiar in their form, as well 
as in the manner of their arrangement, at unequal distances. It 
was so much easier, however, to'suppose he was mistaken, than that 
a portion of the solid iron, which fonned the walls, could have es- 
caped from its position, that he soon dismissed the thought from his 
mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that was before him, without appre- 
hension.' It might be poisoned ; but if it were, he knew he could 
not escape death, should such be the design of Tolfi; and the 
quickest death would be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloomily ; though notwithoutafaint 
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hopo tbalt, by keeping waitdL at night, lie miglit obienne when tlie 
person came again to bring him food, which lie supposed he would 
do in the same way as b^ore. The mere thought of being ap- 
proached by a linng creature^ and the opportunity it might present 
of learning the doom prepared^ or |Mpeparing, for him, imparted 
some comfort. Be^des, if he came alone, might he not in a furious 
ODsel overpower him? Or he might be aocessible to pity, or the 
iniuenee of such munificent rewards as he oonld bestow, if once more 
at liberty and master of himsett Say he wero armed. The wont 
thai could befaU, if nor bribe, nor prayerB, nor force prevailed, 
was a fidthful blow, which though dealt in a damned cause, might 
woik a desired end» There was no chance so desperate, but it look- 
ed lovely in Virensio's eyes compared with the idea of being totally 
abeadonedi 

The night came, and ViYentio watched. Morning oame, and 
Vivenzio was eonlbunded ! He must have slumbered without 
knowing it Sleep must have stolen over him when exhausted by 
fatigue, and in that interval of feverish repose, he had been baffled ; 
for there stood hiS' replenished pitcher of water; and there his day's 
meal! Nor was this aU. Casting his looks towards the windows 
of his dungeon, he counted but nvs ! H^re was no deception ; and 
he was now oonvlnoed there had been none the day before. But what 
did all ibis pottend ? Into what strange and mysterious den had he 
been oast ? He gassd till his eyes ached ; he could discover nothing 
to explain the mystery. Thsit it was so, he knew. "Why it was 
so, he racked his imagination in vain to conjecture. He examined 
the doora. A single drcumstance convinced him they had not 
been opened. 

A vrisp of straw, which he had carelessly thrown against them 
the preceding day, as he paced to and fro, remained where he had 
cast it, though it must have been displaced by the slightest motion 
of either of the doors. This was evidence that could not be disputed ; 
and it followed there must be some secret machinery in the walls by 
which a person could enter. He inspected them closely. They ap- 
peared to him one soHd and compact mass of iron ; or joined, if 
joined they were, with such nice art, that no mark of division was 
perceptible. Again and again he surveyed them — and the floor — 
and the roof— and that range of visionary windows, as he was now 
almost tempted to Consider them : he could discover nothing, abso- 
lulHly noihing, to relieve his doubts or satisfy his curiosity. Some- 
. times he fimded that altogether the dungeon had a more contracted 
appearance>*that it looked smaller; but this he ascribed to fancy* 
and the impression naturally produced upon his mind by the und»» 
niable disappearance of two of the windows. 
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With intense anxiety^ Vivenzio looked forward to the return of 
night ; and as it approached, he resolved that no treacherous sleep 
should again betray him. Instead of seeking his bed of straw, he oon> 
tinned to walk up and down his dungeon tUl daylight, straining his 
eyes in every direction through the darkness, to watch for any ap- 
pearances that might explain these mysteries* While thus engaged, 
and as nearly as he could judge, (by the timet^ afterwards elapsed 
before the morning came in,) about two o'clock, there was a slight 
tremulous motion of the floors. He stooped. The motion lasted 
nearly a minute ; but it was so extremely gentle, that he almost 
doubted whether it was real, or only imaginary. He listened. Not 
a sound could be heard. Presently, however, he felt a rush of cold 
air blow upon him; and dashing towards the quarter whence it 
seemed to proceed, he stumbled over something which he judged 
to be the water ewer. The rush of cold air was no longer percep- 
tible ; and as Vivenzio stretched out his hands, he Ibund himself 
dose to the walls. He remained moti<mIe8S for a oonsiderabie 
time ; but nothing occurred during tli6 remainder of the night to 
exdte his attention, though he continued to watdi with unabated 
vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morning were visible tharough the 
grated windows, breaking, with faint divisions of lightythe darkness 
that still pervaded every other part, long before Vivenxlo was en- 
abled to distinguish any object in his dungeon. In^in6tively< and 
fearfully he turned his eyes, hot and inflamed with wat^ng, to- 
wards them. There were roua! He could see only four; but it 
might be that some intervening object prevented' the fifth from 
becoming perceptible ; and he waited impatiently to ascertain if it 
were so. As the light strengthened, however, and penetrated every 
coiner of the cell, otlier objects of amazement struck his sight. On 
the ground lay the broken fragments of the pitcher he had used the 
day before, and at a small distance from them, nearer to the wall, 
stood the one he had noticed the first night. . It %vas filled with 
water, and beside it was his food. He was now certain, that, by 
some mechanical contrivance, an opening was obtained throogh the 
iron wall, and that through this opening the current of air had 
found entrance. But how noiseless ! For had a feather almost 
waved at the time, he must have heard it. Again he examined 
that part of the wall ; but both to sight and touch it ^peased one 
even and uniform surface, while to repeated and violent blows, thera 
was no reverberating sound indicative of hoUowness. 

This perplexing mystery had for a time withdrawn his thoughts 
from the windows ; but now, directing his eyes again towards them, 
he saw that the fifth had disappeared in the same manner as tlie 

III. F 
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preceding two, without the least distinguishahle alteration of exter- 
nal appearances. The remaining four looked as the soYen had 
originally looked ; that is^ oocupyingt at irregular distances* the top 
of the wall on that side qf the dungeon- The iall folding door, too, 
still seemed to stand ben^ath» in the o^ntme of ihwid four,, aa it had 
al fiiat stood in th^ csKtrejo^ the seveii* But he could po longer 
doubty what, on the. preceding day* hp fanicied might bethe efiect 
of visual, decepUoi?^ The dungeon was smaller. The. roof, hi^d 
lowered— and the opposite ends had contracted the intermediate 
distance by a spa«e equM^ he thought,, to th^t over which the three 
windows hi^l extend* He |w^s biewlldered m ¥fun .in^f^'njtngB 
to account for these things, 3o^e frightful purpo^-*-some t^eyil- 
ish torture of mind or body— some unheard-of dejir)qe ^or pino* 
ducivg exquisite /miseryx luck^ hs was sure^ Im ^hot, had.ti^en 
place* /. ., i , ... .,..■',., -.•:., ' ■ . -^ • 

. Pppi-«ss«d/Wit^ this belief^ ai^d di^acted more by tlie drqa^f^ 
uncefta^nty.of yihatevj^r iato impended, than, he could be, dismayed 
ha thoMg^ l^ th« IwpwJIedgeoiC thj» wojss^ he sat n^in^tipg^ hour 
after hoMTii yielding hjfl feai^.jn'Succession ^o pveryhagg^ ianpy- 
At lasl a, horf4ble suspicion flashed suddenly across his ioi|)d> ^^ 
he started- up .with a franjUo. mr;^ ^ VesJ" he excl^|n:ied^, lookfi^g 
wild^.^owdhisdupgeon^a^ shuddering as he 8poke--'^Y^!,it 
jnustt>e,sQ]. Ifi^itirrvl feeljthe maddei^iJi^ tri^th like scorcb|i|g 
flames ^flm my hiisift I ^tet^al God l^^-support me i It must be so ! 
— Xe«^ yeSf that, is to bfr my fate ! Yoxi roof will descend i-^th.eae 
walls .wj)L))«mqf)j94'pi|nd!-^andslowly,4 sloYHly, (ffushjD}^ |n their ii:on 
arms ! > hoxd Qod 1 Iftok down vpon roej ^nd in, mepcy strike me 
with in«itant death ! Oii, llend*-*oh, deiil^s this your revenge?" 

He dashed himsell, upo^ tha ground in iigony ;•— tears burst from 
hi«i, ,aiid-ihe swfotAtood in large drops, ppon his face — he sobbed 
aloudH-4ie Aoce hiSthaij;<-^e roU/sd about like one suffering intoler- 
able' aguish of h^dy* fwd.wpuld have bit^ the iron floor beneajth 
him ; he breathed fearful curses ypoji Tol^i and the 3iext moment 
passioiiate pra^eni to he^en. fpr imn^^diate death. Then the yio- 
]ence<of'his grief lt»ecaipe exhau8ted> and he lay still, weepix^ as, a 
child would, wei^p*. The twilight of departing day shed its glo^m 
arQiiD4>:him ere .he aro^ from that posture of utter and hopeless 
sorrevu H^ had taken no food. Not one drop of water had cooled 
the l«v?r of his parched lipsr Sleep had not viated his eyes for 
six and thirty, hpuis. He was faint with hunger ; weary with 
waftohing,. and .with the excess of his emotions. He tasted of his 
food; he .drank .wi|h avidity of the water; and reeling like a 
drunken man to his straw, cast himself upon it to brood again over 
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the appalling image that had fiastened itself upon his almost frenzied 
thoughts. 

He dept ' H-nt hfs slumbers ^tve not trtin^triL ' Htt resisted, as 
long as he could, th^f r* applroaeh ^ and when, at^Ia^t, ^fbebled 
niafw^yicMea tdr-th^it* fnflueni^e, he ^Hind no oblftien ftota his 
cltfesL Tertlble *cMrttts hiiuhted hiih— gftastly vIsSo!tf« harrowed 
u]^hi«'1niafiStidUidri-^htt shouted and sereaiaed, as if hte ali^eady 
fdt ike donf^n'sf pOttderotri ro6f d^endi^g on hfm-^he breathed 
hart and thicki a^ thoiigh writhing bfctWet^nSts iron w^ls. Then 
tVoiildhe ^prftigiip^-stene tt^ldly about him-^i^Jtdifdrth'hitflttnds 
t*f»e'fikitieM'^-fet liaa spac^ enough to live— and, Muttering sbme 
ihcdhet^hrwcyfdif^ *hik didwn afeafn, fo pass through the saAie fierce 
tlbissftudefeofdeliWo^s^efp. ' ■ ' 

'^hemoiWk^ Of the ftntrth day^dawned upon ViVenidd; -Biit it 
was high noon before his mind shook off its stupor, or he awoke'to a 
fllll' ci6iisdou6^efei; bf h?s Situaficitti' Aifrd what a' ffxidd- (Srietfey of 
dfefepafr'feit^liljoit'his'psilc fealttires,! 'as he featst'hte feyeS upwiwdsi and 
gaifed-tip^ ffi^'nAki ^'dbWi tihtot iiOW alone reihafttedl I'The 
thtco'tAthfere^wtre'no taOte^^t-^-ilndthey'seemed'tof nrimb«r ftis own 
allottJid' tfaysi SldVvly arid'Calteiy^ Me ne*t surveyed the' top and 
sW^ and crithpi^etfdedatf the meaiifngdf thtf dffniflished height 
df* &ii fcnrni^r, as ^efi at of 'tke gradtw* a^prosthhalion "Of the latter. 
Thfe' W)ttti'a<ited dimensioh* Of his hiyste^ous ^pffsoh were now too 
^ss ktid'^p&m io be the juggl^ of^Wi iieafi*d itaagitttffion.' ' Still 
l^STTWbfatftfr&ttomean^, VlvettWb fctofaW pAthd<iheatiipoi4 his 
feksVH'y^k^io'^&eii&, • - By what KdrifMribgetttiftt itwAscrfnfeHved, 
liftat'WyHsi^dTObf,' and '#irtdbW8, sTltiuld thus silently tfnd iihper- 
ceptit>iy;'ti'ith'6ViindiseiaiidWlthdtitTnoaon8fttnost; fold, asftwere, 
^tJifn't'^feh'oth^r, he fcniWiiot' He Onl!|f'kne#'th^y dM so; and 
ui'^airlfy sirbvetd pe^kadO hJmstelf it wa» the'fiat^ntidAcif thecoti- 
trfV^i td4-te& thfe iiifeferablb -n^rtetch whi) mS^t be fisiitanred there, 
vH(H fiiifdjiattbri, tfierely, of tat ffete,fhJm which iii the v«ry crisis of 
Wi'kg'ciny, he wa^ io b6 reprieved. 

Gliily Vriuld he ha^e cldiig eve^ to fld^ possibility^ if hfs heart 
w6uwr 'have let him ; biit 'hb felt a dreadM assurance' of it* fallacy. 
And Wyi "ma^hless Inhumanity it waS to doom the sufferer to 
euch lingering tbrihents— to lead Mm day by day to flO appalling 
^ death, unsupported by the consdlations of reli^on, uhvisited 
Ijy any human teing, abandoned to himself, desfertdd of all, and 
deiii^ even th« sad "priviJege of knowing that hid cruel destiny 
would awaken pity I' Alone he was to perish!— alone he was to 
waitaslow'comiiig torture, whose most exqifisite pangs would be 

inflicted by that very solitude and that tardy coming ! 
•* It is not death I fear," he exclaimed, "but the death I must 

t2 
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prepare for! Methinks, too^ I could meet even thai— all horribltf 

and reTolting as it is^ — ^if it might overtake me now. But where 
shall I find fortitude to tarry till it come ! How ban I outlive the 
three long days and nights I have to live? There is no power 
within me to hid the hideous spectre hence— none to make it fami- 
liar to my thoughts ; or myself, paii«nt of its errand. My thoughts^ 
rather, will flee from me, and I grow mad inlooJkihg.at it Oh ! for 
a deep sleep to fall upon me ! Thai so, in death's likeness,' i might 
embrace death it^elf^ and drink no more of the cup tliat is presented 
to me, than my fainting spirit h^s already tasted !*' 

In the midst of these lamentations, Viven2do noticed th^t his ac- 
customed meal^ with the pitcher of water, had been conveyed, as be- 
fore, into his dungeon, feut this circumstance no longer excited 
his surprise. His mind was overwhelmed with others of a far 
greater magnitude. It suggeste<^, Ivowever, a feeble hope of ^11 ver- 
anc^: and there is no hope so feeble, as n6tto yield, son^^ support 
to a heart bending under despair. He resolved to watct, during 
the ensuing night, for the signs He had before observed ; and sHouIq 
he ag^in feel the gentle, tremulous motion, of the floor, or the .cur- 
rent of air, to seize that moment for giving audible expression to 
his misery. Some piersbn must be near him, and within reach c/f 
his voice, at the instartt wh^n his food was supplied; soine one, 
perhaps, susceptible of pity. Or if not, to be told even thai his ap- 
prehensions were just, and that his fate was to be what he foreboded, 
wduld be preferable to a suspense which hung upon the possibility 
of his Worst fears being visionary. 

The night came; and as the hour approached when /Vivenzio 
imagined he might expect the sign^) he stood. fixed and stLent as a 
statue. He feared to breathe, almost, lest he might lose any sound 
which would warn him of theii" coming. "While thus listening, with 
every faculty of mind and Body strained to an agony of attention^ 
it occurred to him he should be more sensible of the motion, proVa*, 
bly, if he stretched himself along the i ron floor. He according laid 
himself softly down, and had not been, long in that position when — 
yes — ^he was certain of it — the floor moved under him! He sprang 
up, and in a voice suffocated nearly with emotion, called aloud. He 
paused — ^the motion ceased — ^he felt no stream of air — all was hushed 
— ^no voice answered to his — ^he burst into tears ; a^d 99 he s^nk to 
the ground, in renewed anguish, exclaimed, — " Oh, my God J my 
God ! Tou alone have power to save me now, or strengthen m^ for 
the trial you permit'* 

Another morning da>vned upon the wretchqd captive, and the 
fatal index of his doom met his eyes. Two windoirs! — and two 
days — and all would be over! Fresh food — fresh water! The 
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Riysterfous Tisit had beed paid, though he hod implored it in yaio. 
But how awfully wa9 his prayer answered in what he now saw ! 
The roof of the dungeon was within a foot of his head. The two 
ends were so near, that in six paces he trod the space between them. 
Vivenzio shuddered as he gazed, and as his steps traversed the nar- 
rowed area. But his feelings no longer vented themselves in fran- 
tic wailings. With folded arms, and clenched teeth, with eyes that 
were blood-shot from much watching, and fixed with a vacant glare 
upon the ground, vrith. a hard quick breathing, and a hurried walk, 
he strode backwards and forwards in silent musing for several 
hours. What mind shall conceive, what tongue utter, or what pen 
describe the dark and terrible character of his thoughts ! Like the 
fate that moulded them, they had no similitude in the wide range 
of this world's agony for man. Suddenly he stopped, and his eyes 
were riveted upon that part of the wall which was over his bed of 
straw. Words are inscribed here ! A human language, traced by 
a human hand ! He rushes towards them : but his blood freezes 
as he reads : 

'« I, Ludovica Sforza, tempted by the gold of the Prince of Tolfi, 
spent three years in contriving and executing this accursed triumph 
of my art. When it was completed, the perfidious Tolfi, more 
devil than man, who conducted me hither one morning, to be wit- 
ness, as he said, of its perfection, doomed me to be the first victim 
of my own pernicious skill; lest, as he declared, I should divulge 
the secret, or repeat the effort of my ingenuity. May God pardon 
him, as 1 hope he will me, that mjnistered to his unhallowed pur* 
pose ! Miserable wretch, whoe'er thou art, that readest these lines, 
£all on thy knees, and invoke as I have done, His sustaining mercy, 
who alone can nerve thee to meet the vengeance of Tolfi, armed with 
his tremendous engine, which in a few hours must crush t/ou, as it 
will the needy wretch who made it." 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. He stood, Uke one trans* 
fixed, with dilated eyes, expanded nostrils, and quivering lips, gaz* 
ing at this fatal inscription. It was as if a voice from the sepulchre 
hn,<^ sounded in his ears, '* Prepare !" Hope forsook him. lliere 
was his sentence, recorded in those dismal words. The future 
stood unveiled before him, ghastly and appalling. His brain al- 
ready feels the descending horror,i— his bones seem to crack and 
crumble in the mighty grasp of the iron walls ! Unknowing what 
it is he does, he fumbles in his garment for some weapon of self- 
deftrpction. He clenches his throitt in his convulsive gripe, as 
though he would strangle himself at once. He stares upon the 
walls, and his warring spirit demands, " Will they not anticipate 
their office if I dash my head against them ?" An hysterical laugb 
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chokes him as he exclaims, "why should I ? He was but a man 
who died fiist in their fieite embrace ; and I shenld be less than man 
not to do as much!" 

The evening sun was descending, and Vivenzio behdd its golden 
beams streaming through one of the windows, ^hat a thrill of 
joy shot through his sou) at the sight ! It was a precious Ifnk, that 
united him, for the moment, with the world beyond. There* was 
ecstasy in the thought. As he gaaed, long and earnestly, it seemed 
as if the windows had lowered suffidendy for him to readi them. 
With one bound he was beneath them— ^ith one wild spring bo 
dung to the bars. Whether it was so contrived, purposely to mad- 
den with delist the wretch who looked, he knew not; bat, at the 
extremity of a long vista, cut through the setfd woAsf the oeeaa, the 
sky, the setting sun, olive groves, shady walks, and« In the farthest 
distance, deljcious glimpses of magnificent Sfoilyt burst upon his 
sight. How exquisite was >the cool breeze as it swept across his 
cheek, loaded with fhignnce ! He inhaled it as though it- w^e the 
breath of continued life. And there was a freshness Sn the land- 
scape, and in the rippling of the calm green set, that =£bU wpen his 
withering heart like dew upon the - parehed earth* Hei« he gaaed, 
and panted, a|id still dung to his holdl sometimes hasging byene 
hand, sometimes by the other, and then grasping tkA biLrs wdth 
both, as loth to quite- the srailong paradise •oot.'Stretohed before 
him ; till exhausted, and his hands swollen and benumbed^ he 
dropped helpless down, and lay stunned for Srcssudderabletime by 
the fall. 

When he recovered, the glerkms vision had vaniBhed« He^was 
in darkness. He doubted whether it was not a dieam that had pass- 
ed beifere his sleeping fhncy; but gradually his scattered thoughts 
retumed,>and widi them came remembrance. Yes I he had look- 
ed once again upon the gorgeous splendour of nature 1 Once again 
his eyes had trembled beneath their veiled lids, at the sitn*s radi- 
ance, and sought repose in the soft verdure of the olive tree^ or the 
gentle swell of undulaling waves. Oh, that he were* mariner, ex- 
posed upon those waves to the wont Airy of storm and tempest ; or 
a very wretch, loathsome with disease, plague^stridcen, and his body 
one leprous contagion from crown to ao^ hunted forth to gasp out 
the remnant of infectious life bitneath those verdant treea, so 
he might shun the destiny upon whose edge he tottered] 

Vain thoughts like these wooAd steal over his mind from time to 
time, in spite Of himself; bat they scaredy moved it firom that 
stupor into which it had sunk, and which kept him, during the ' 
whole night, like one who had been drugged with opium. He was 
equally insensible to the calls of hunger and of thirst, though the 
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third day was now commendng auiee even a drop of water had 
passed i^a lips. He remained on the ground, someUmes sitting, 
sometimes lying; at intervals, sleeping heavily; and when not 
slseping, silently brooding over what was to oome, or taliung aloud, 
in disordered speech^ of his wrongs, of his friends, of his home, and 
of those he loved, with a confused mingling of all. 

In thi|[ pitiable condition, the sixth and last morning dawned 
upon Vivenzio, if dawn it might be called— 4he dim obscure light 
which faintly struggled through the ove souta&t window of his 
dungeon. He could hardly be said to notice the melancholy t<^en. 
And yet he did notice it; for as he raised his eyes and saw the 
portentous sign, there was a slight convulsive distortion of his coun- 
tenance. But what did attract his notice, and at the sight of which 
his a^^itation was excessive, was the change his iron bed had under- 
gone. It was a bed no longer. It stood before him, the visible 
semblance of a funeral couch or bier ! When he beheld this, he 
started from the ground ; and, in raising himself, suddenly struck his 
hjsad against the roof, wliich was now so low that he could no longer 
stand upright. " God's will be done I" was all he said, as he 
crouched his "body, and placed his hand upon the bier; for such it 
was. The iron bedstead had been so contrived, by the mechanical 
art of Ludovico Sforza, that as the advancing wails came in con- 
tact with its head and feei^ a pressure was produced upon con- 
cealed sprfaigs, which when made to play, set in motion a very sim- 
ple though ingeniously contrived machinery, that eiTected the trans- 
formation. The object was, of course, to heighten, in the closing 
scene of this horrible drama, all the feelings of despair and anguish 
which the preceding ones had aroused. For the same reason, the 
last window was so made as to admit only a shadowy kind of 
gloom rather than light, that the wretched captive might be sur- 
rooDded, as it were, with every seeming preparation for approach- 
ing death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his bier. Then he knelt and prayed 
ferventiy ; and sometimes tears would gush from him. The air 
oeemed thick, and he Inreathed with difficulty ; or it might be that 
he fancied it was so, from the hot and narrow limits of his dungeon, 
whieii were now so diminishod that he could neither stand up nor 
Ue down at his full length. But his wasted spirits and oppressed 
mind no longer struggled within him. He was past hope, and fear 
shook him no more. Happy if thus revenge had struck its final 
Uew; for he would have fallen beneath it almost unconscious of a 
pang. But such a lethargy of the soul, after such an excitement of 
its fiercest passions, had entered into the diabolical calcul{U;ions of 
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Tolfi ; and the fell artificer of iUs designs had imagined a counter- 
acting device. 

The tolling of an enormous bell struck upon the ears of Viven- 
zio ! He started. It beat but once. The sound was so close and 
stunning, that it seemed to shatter his very brain, while it echoed 
through the rocky passages like reverberating peals of thunder. 
This was followed by a sudden crash of the roof and walls, as if 
they were about to fall upon and close around him at once. Viven- 
zio screamed, and instinctively spread forth his arms, as though 
he had a giant's strength to hold them back. They had moved 
nearer to him^ and were now motionless. Vivenzio looked up, and 
saw the roof almost touching his head, even as he sat cowering be- 
neath it ; and he felt that a further contraction of but a few inches 
only must commence the frightful operation. Roused as he had 
been, he now gasped for breath. His body shook violently — 
he was bent nearly double. His hands rested upon either wall, 
and his feet were drawn under him to avoid the pressure in 
front Thus he remained for more than an hour, when that deaf- 
ening bell beat again, and again there came the crash of horrid 
death. But the concussion was how so great that it struck Viven- 
zio down. As he lay gathered up in lessened bulk» the bell beat 
loud and frequent^-<;rash succeeded crash — and on, and on, and on 
came the mysterious engine of death, till Vivenzio*s smothered 
groans were heard no more ! He was horribly crushed by the pon- 
derous roof and collapsing sides — and the flattened bier was his 
Iron Shroud. 

BlackwoocPs Magazine, 
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Mat the BabjUmisli tone 

Strait confound my •tammerinR verse. 

If I can a pawageaee 

In this wotd pcrplntlty. 

Or a fit expreuion find* 

Or a languan* to nlj mind, 

(Still tbe phraM is wida or acanC) 

To take leare of thee, •*«at PtAMT ,' 

Or in any tettni telate 

Half my love, pr Iwlf my bate: 

For I h«t«, yet lanrc, thee so. 

That, vbichever thing I show. 

The plain truth 'vUl aecm to be 

A oonstraln'd hypeAole, 

And the pawion to proceed 

II OK fron a mUtrett than a weed. 



Sooty retainer to tlie Tine, 
Bacchu*' black MXTant, neKto fine ; 
Sorcerer, that raafteet as dole upun 
Tl>y begrimed compleaion, 
And, for thy pernicious sake. 
More and gteatM' eadis to break 
Than reclaimed loeen take 
'Gainst women t thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the flmiale way. 
While thou Bucklit the latb'ring breath 
Faster than kisaea or than death. 

Thou in such a clcvd desk bind ta* 
That our WoiM Me* uannet Sn4 m. 
And ill fortune, that would thwsrf us, 
Shoou at roven shooting at us; 
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While aadi nuua* through Otj hei^fning 
DoM Hke • Mnoking B|n ieeni, tttcMB* ' 
And all aboat ns does expreu 
(Fancy ai^ vU In richest die^) 
A Sicilian fimitfohiBBS. 

Thou thraoKh fucb a mist dgst ahov a*i 
Tlut onr best friends do not know us, 
AiUt b* rtHMe allowed ftatuMs, 
Due t» reatoitabte «re»nai«t, 
Liken'st us to fell Chimeras, 
Monsters that, who see us, fear as ; 
y^atte thtn^CcrbtfU or Oerjoil, 
Cl^^bfa fin^^loneij^ <4<sid, IzJoa. 

*JB^h«i W« )thaif, Ahd we allow 
HJA))Pigr< rliea. • Hut what m% thou* 
That but b^ n^ez canstahow 
V^at his deity can do, 

Aeeil,tliA4nuiUebrHW,«Mxa«l«? . 
Som^few vapours thou mayst raise, 
Tli^'weak brain may terte to amaze, 
Bvt to i|)««#na an4 loDbltr biNTt 
Canst |M>t life nor hei^t impart* 

liradaAr dTBdiieBas) ItN^bMift; 

Thft^lfi-.iprl^ :f/t^^uft(^jlvn»,> 

Wanting thee, that aidest more 

TKe ^'s tldtolies thkh ^^fore ' ' ' 

A¥iMiff«>th«M>« «n4t the bnHv<4 

G^ his pigingBacchanaU. 

liiese,' as stale,' we disallow, 

0(t)Bi|i«i«(VA«t>ixieaM4 rinlythra 

And, for ivy round his dart. 
The reformed god now weaves 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne'er presume 
Through her quaint alembic strain. 
None so sov'reign to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel. 
Framed again no second smell* 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of bojs. 
Orlbr the graowt damsaU maant j 
Thou art th« imly waaJly .s^wit. 

Stinking^ ofthtaanking kind, 
FUth of th* moguth and ftK,«f «Im iBind» 
Africa, that brags her ibysoo. 
Breeds no such prodigious poison. 
Henbane, nlghtshadsk balll tBgetber* 
Hemlock,, lM>Bit . e „- ,w. 

Nay, rather. 
Plant divine, «fT|Wii(,Yijr«iM{ 
Blisters on the toogua would luu^you,. 
T was but in a sort I blamed thee j 
None e'er pra^iex'd who defamed thee; 



Irony all, and ftign'd abui*. 
Sneh as perplest lovers use. 
At a need, when. In despair 
To paint forth their fidreft fiiir. 
Or in part but to express 
Tbat.e a oe e ding odmeliitese 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And, Instead of Dearest Miss, 
Jeweler Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring. 
Can her Cockatrice and Siren, 
Baslttsk and all Uut 's eril, 
Witoh, Hyena. Mermaid, Devil. 
Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty mote i 
Fri«adlj Tra&t^ces^ loviiw Vo«t— 
Not that she is truly so. 
But no other way they know 
'A oiiatetument to eapiMB, 
Borderf sa npoB excess. 
That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 

Qr, as men, oonstrain'd to part 

With what 's nearest to their heart. 

While their aerrow 'sat th* height. 

Lose discrimioatlon quite. 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 

¥0 apppaae their frantic gall, 
, On.tlie davUvg thing wta«t«ver, 

Wbence.they feel it death to sever. 

Though it be, as they, perforce, 
' Oailtlessoruie tad di teres. 

For i must (nor let it grieve thee. 
Friendliest of plants, that I ratut) leaVe t^ec ( 
For thy sake, tobacco, I 
Would do any thing but die. 
And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
Bui, 'as she, who once hath been 
A king's consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will tiate 
Any title 6f her state. 
Though a widow, or divorced. 
So I, from thy convfcat fimad* 
The old name wd s^le retain, 
A right Katherine of Spain ; 
And a aeat, too, 'mongt^t the Joya 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys; 
Where, though I, by sour pbysfclm, 
Am debarr'd tiMifulifraitioD 
Of thy favours, I may eatch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
. Sidelong odours, tha« glee Itfi 
Like glances from a neighbour's wifv; 
And still live in the bye-plaoes 
• And the snbnrba of thy gittcese • 
And in thy borders take daUght, 
An unconquer'd Canaanite. 

CHAaLXB Lamb. 
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THE MERCHANT'S CLBRK; 

A LVOKtiD OP the; old TliMiK IN LOKAQM* 

Towards the middle of the Sdoond half of tb«<ev«ite6ii^ oeti- 
tury, or in plainer English, about tbe year of gvaee, 1672$ ttii^re 
lived in London a v^ry ric]^ and therefbre verf refep«otable mefu 
chant, who, having come to the rare resoihitMii that he h*d nMUiiB 
money enough, and having, as he ,0Bid» iko kith or kin, taeked 4^ 
this said resolution one ,9f m^re irw^eati ooenrrince^ namely that 
he would take a wife^ to be the dupefinteitdfint of hSi hoasehiftd Af- 
fairs, the sharer of his foitmie^ the, soother -of his sovroWB>if -0t«r 
he should have any, aD4 so farth« And to a.inMbof aitvnusfa ItH^r- 
tance as was Master Edward Edwards, there were very ferwi^bstaefes 
in the way of hjs accomplishing, m^h apurpciw^ asiie might eadly 
pick an^ choose among jthe n^ai^ena or widow8f«£<hi8 iitaxd) Mbu 
would ail be but too^roudvf an. ^^^oajwithfw honRknviibta 'and 
substantial a citizen. H e 4id not, l^^i^very ddrberato sd k&ag on th^ 
matter as might perhaps havi^ beien expected, seeinghow wide afi«ld 
he had wherein to exercise his-sp^iUaitions ;. fprattheaame tioiethat 
he informed those friends whom he cltf^se toeoQsalt on the occasion, 
of his before^nam^d inlj^tion, .^p gaye(.thMnito. understand thaft'kte 
choice had already fallep on Doipothy Langloiif, the daughter ' of « 
poor goldsmith, find repi^ted p^ist» hu|t, «9Y«i>th«lesty a miiiden of 
good fame, seemly bearing, and t^veqtyi-six yeats.ofagi^ -'-Sbswus 
tall, fair, and well-made^ but with .nothing striking s^utlwr facA 
that would call for particular d,^sipription« unle«Qiie:maiy! aoNevt to 
—what was indeed no ]^art of her faoe^^aik unusiMtl braadtfa ^ tiM 
back part of her l^ad, be^nd l^er sars, which seemed- 1» give faeh* 
features an appearance of being too smalU The krigr wui^ trntiii^ 
confess, not very much admired in the nei|ghb»urhdod ;• and,'tt^i»bu 
tinue the confession, ^e was.a? little Ukedr ,.Sh«swas jaitll>)PthOM 
who knew her best, or rather as it mig^tse^m worstjiisifaeiof a mlu 
len temper, and yet, withal, violent; and tho ii)e4th..of -fino yomif 
man was laid at her door, all the way fx9nkthe fiast Isidii»s;,*witilb«r 
he had gone in despair, after hav|ng been for elflren months her 
accepted suitor^ and tlmn discharged in a.fit of peerishneas.. Uow 
far this incident which happened before she was twenty, -night 
have formed her alter character ; or how far even, her earlicv ehar* 
acter might have been moulded from the fadb of ihef hAving been 
left motherless while yet an infant, and bred Up aflerwasds under 
the sole care of her father, a harsh and severe man, it is not finr m» 
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to detennine ; and much leas so, how or why Master Edward Ed- 
wards came to fix on her as his partner. Master Edwards himself^ 
at the time we are speaking o^ v^ hi the Terjr prime and vigour 
of life — ^that is, in his own opinion ; it may be stated, however, 
that he was in hi«r'fiv8-&iid«illfiieth y^ar ; rather corpulent and very 
grey : but the former fact he asserted, and not without truth, wa& 
afpf09£'0f hisatentness } somemto lie observed, quitfe young men 
toiOkil^t]|fl$ JB^yttioger than, hiiaself,')- had contracted a bad habit of 
stoopingf wMpb showed their walk through Ufe had not been up- 
ngi^i ibtO) as to his* grey hai4PS, he boasted thftt they were once 
tbeivfiriost. black, but tbofc thought and honourable labour had 
blancfajediitJwpi ; besides hte worst foes could not say he was bald. 
]^ the ,r«Bt» Master Edwards was a man of tolerable parts, as 
tliaes w^Rt^ ei an- easy and'go<»d temper, aiid one who loved 
tOiCi^k his.botUe and -his joke> as weH as any man living, either 
BatBiOitheni 

. .FotP Slime tidier say thirteen months, after the marriage, they 
lived together in all seeming harmony. I say seeming, of course 
8|MNtkitig only of what met- the eyes of others ; for far be it from 
m^ito ivtnidB any* unntieessaty inqdfry-into tiie discomforts or dis- 
G«0pt]iQi€» (if any studiealSStM) of thef domestic' cirde — a rather 
sin4U'<eiia, to be sune,' seeing it consiisted of only two Individuals, 
UAlew, -as & thiird.segm^it tiiereof may be reckoned Master £d- 
wM<ls?.dierkyja young man^- an 'orphan, of the name of Simon, who 
liad lived. WEith, him ftott his ehildhbod. He was a youth of good 
fafouxv hut did not seem- tO' Und it iM- his t^istfes^s eyes ; or rather, 
loM^rfy^ <he did- not ; fbr at hei^ fitst coming she had behaved with 
gifeat kindness to 'him, while' he on the other hand, always treated 
her ^tk that distant respeet, so becomitig in an inferior, but so 
nsMirtifyiiig to a svperior, who mky happen toft sotne purpose or 
otlier^.to. wish' (O'be on inore -fkmiUai' terms. ' After a little time, 
MistMss JSdwaa^ evidently took a gteatdidike to poor Simon, 
ao^/by the exeivise of a Uttle domestic d^otism, she made his 
homtf stiffidently imcbmfortable. Mastei* Edwards seldom inter - 
fefejixlithntmattsr; and to do Ms wife Justice, she concealed the 
akcuatlon. she had caused in the lad's comfbrts, as much as she 
cwM ftvm his master ; and if ever he did happen to make any re- 
fepsiftoe tothe subject she was pat with a complaint against Simon 
for being so often away from the house ; which was no more than 
truth* as ^e fniquently made it too hot to hold him ; and also that 
duiBg his absenee, he was continually seen to be in very bad com- 
pany*— at which his master would sigh : and which I am sorry to 
say was also no less than the truth, and probably the consequence of 
her lursh treatment. Various little trinkets and other nic-nacs 
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tiaelotiiiie 




of woBdv •'ute tfca thief cpaid b^"-.— d ■— rtiawtr, **lh«t^ch 
tluBgB ooald not mlk oir iiitlMMit handi:*' whemt Jisr Acotioos 
hoalMuid new fidled to maKk, ** Tcb, deuy* they aught U they 
had feet." And this as nfBlail7]BitharmapaHi«BtaBd aM^de 
her TOW that, ** Air her pw^ she eoald not aee i^at use thero wao 
in keo|inf abont the hoaoe sach la^ leHariafr good>4Mr«^nothiiig 
▼agabondi,'* with variew ether BiMk ungealie epiyieli^ all of which 
weni qaf te i^ainly faNmdbed at the nnfettaaate Simon 

At ftheend ef these thirteen niea«fa% SiBMH^ tog!eCher with serenl 
artidee of plate, was feond Bussuig in real ea mes t all aoeie sue* 
plden on the sn^ieet beuig removed bf the foUoiriBg note, whieh 
MKter JSdwaidB loand en his bnahfrnt table :— 

<<£yen in the very oomnussion of a deed of wreng and iriUa^y, 
can I not refiain from Inddfaig yoa IhrsweU— my kind, mine hen- 
oared, my loved ausfeer!— even while I am dohog wrong to you. 
But I am driven te it, and away fkem your houses by the cruel 
and unjust treatment of your wife : beware ef her, master of mine» 
for she is eviL Whilher I go, God hno w s I care not nor will 
He; for 1 hove abandoned his ways, and broken his commands — 
but I am finoed to iU-4bfoed to reb^ that I may not starve of 
hunger— to rob yon to whom I ewe every thing— but indeed, indeed, 
I would not 60 do, knew X not that what I take from you can be 
little misiedy and that if I qwke to you, you would not let me quit 
your house : and sure I am, that if I did so without meansof lining, 
you would sorrow that the child of your fbstering-^e boy of 
your rearing— whom you have ever treated more as a son than a 
servant, should be * * *» 

The words that immediately follew«d were quite illegfMek b«ing 
so blotted, as though the writer had writlen over drops of water : 
then frilowed a short thick dash of tiie pen->and then In a large 
and hurried hand tiie following : 

" But this is foolislH-and fallacy^— fhrewell, Sir,— dear master, 
farewell : — ^forgive me-^I cannot pray for you— >I ask y^n not to 
pray for me— but do^ if ytru think it will avail me aught— if not, fbr- 
get me— «nd oh ! forgive me. I em going wrong — good bjre.** 

The signature was also much bleCted, but it could be traced to be 
^the thankful orphan, Simon." 

The effect produced by this event was very dilFerent, befh enf 
Master Edwards and his wf ft;— as well as from what might have been 
expected : the former, to ufte a homely word, took on greatly about 
the matter, was evidently mudi hurt, became silent and abstracted, 
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and even went 8o tar as to ebisd lean ; stiung which his oldest friends 
— those who had been Ms school«fe]lawB— declared they had neyer 
knoim him do in aU his lifb— not erea when under the infliction 
of Doctor ^Terard's cane^-4he lighib-reTereBd higk master of Saint 
Favdfs SchocdyWJiere Master Edwards hadleamed Latin and peg top. 
Mistress £dwBid% on' tiie other hand, showed a great shaie of re- 
jolf^g on the oeeaelon, declaring die thought his room chea]^ pur- 
chased at the losib of the tnonperf he hod taken with kim« Tiiat 
same aftemoony during dinner, she Muted duit' riie'had already a 
yooiig man ia^ Uer eye, a»tba sueoesser of SiflMB ; at' whieh ohser- 
▼ation, her husNttid' menfly sighed and made no inqui ri e e a nd 
y«t he pnAahiy had no oonceptien whom his wife had in her eye, 
thMwgh if some- of their neighbeuni had-been present, they might, 
If they had lilted - it, have helped- Idm to an innuendo oonoeming a 
handsome young man^ of nHiom no one knew anytiiing except tint 
he was frii^eiitly'soeii with Mistrass Edwards of evenings under 
the tafi ^ms in Ooddmaii**' Fields. Titore were some liisits of a 
yet^moro scandMotts natinre— 4»at these sludl beomiuied. 

The'iitranger ho^evtB^ came' after tlie sitntioD, and a iiandsome 
yotffig man hie- wji»->h]S nftme ^was Lambert Sa^tfae-^but as for 
hlfir qualifl<ttlio&s fd* the new p^ade^ which Mistress Edwaids realiy 
seemMl-'niieommoinly-antfMis^he should obtain, as little had -best 
be said as may b<^; and' the less need be said, as Master Edwards 
was disddedly of opinion that he was utterly unfitted for tiie office; 
Ittr the etpr^ion 5f 'whi^ Opinion he was downright scolded by 
hfs Wifb, and indeed fairly warned that she would have her owA 
way aflEer'afi.' •'.■'• 

* ■ 

**♦♦*♦*» 

A few nights after Simon's departure^-a dark fmd. stormy No* 
▼ember sdiEht it iPW»-*Mi0t]QQBS.£dinr^^ waaseen-rno niAtter yet by 
whfM»>^to ccoe^ the doistereyl court-yard, at the back of her hus- 
band's hoiwe, b^fMWg A liv»teni jn her hand, whieh she partially 
covered over with the large cloak wherein, she was mu£&ed, proba- 
bly wHh ilw J9teatioA o|«qiQCSA}l«^ its light^perhaps only to pre- 
vent its being exlinguished by the giistf ul ,wind and rain. She ap* 
proaehDd&Xow p06t«tm,««|ie whic^ gave into a passage. leading to 
Cripplegate ChHrphT<-siie uxilocked it— opened it hesitatingly— 
lQ<^ed oiM^ as thoMgh, for 0ome one-rcam^ back agatn*^re-k>cked the 
door— placed the lantern in one of the angles of the doi&ter, and 
began slowly, pa^Ong up and down under Us shelter. In a few mo- 
ments, she stopped, and lisfaonodr-prher body and head slightly bent 
right9v;iir4» to«(ard8 the^ postern: a low wbisUe was heard without— 

III. o 
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she flew to the gate— opened* rit,«aiKd )ai in ii mn a^aormnMed in a 
cloak : rfte add wtMi , him tiy feirimming, *» iMt, S» i^ 

The stranger began gome excuse protmbly> bulww.atdBoe-ttop- 
ped hy h sharp *•hllsfa('^ end tbeycoav^rsed in .wbispeDit. At 
length they shifted tkelr pesitioti, and advanced toKrurdsihe/luHuiB^ 
Mistress Edwardg^hating taken np/har iight^ and laaditig Iwroeim- 
panion forward trftfa th» other faauL Of a sodden tlie numstoppad, 
and she also. He sighed, and said, though still in a. vAusper-V^I 
cannot do it '' ** God gi' me paiieuoa I'' she eried^ ImpalientAyw «0d 
in a much louder tone ; then in a lower, added-*-** Coine^ LaiBtlHurt^ 
dearest Lambert, take heart. " **l eanno^ indead; 1 (9iqnot->-flny 
thing but that V* ** Any thing bui. thatl Why^ what nlae j» tkon 
to be done ? Will you mot fee master of all ?<**-of mef' Kay^ coma, 
dear Lambert." Th^ man paased en. Aaiie turned «MQ0p»dB«gl^k 
close to the house door, a aharp^^inted weapon <wa* dri^veniiteto 
his breast, by one standing behind one of the tUekratoUe piUati^ 
and with sudi fbree, that the point piereed one of the<ribfl^]^lNNlh 
prevented the wound frdtn being mortal. The^ycauig inan ahrtdbwd 
with agony ; and grtbsping towards- the spot whetto the biow.came, 
seized hold of part of the assassin's dress, who sUruggledyiail^ eoitn- 
cated himself from his grasp* but left' behind him ^art ofna ehAua» 
with a watch hung to it ; at the same tlmehe.wienohed -the dafigiwr 
from the lacerated bone, and with a wrer blow doovei H fntO'.iiis 
Tidim's heart •, 

All this was the work of little more than a-masneBt^ during 
which Mistress Edwards, who at first had been Aruck with a.rtii- 
por of surprise and horror, rushed forward, sereamins^ **Munjberl 
murder \" and fell, swooning, within a few patee of the body. 
When she recovered, she found sereralof heriisighb<MaieBai¥i<ef 
the watch standing round, and among them her aOarmied husband. 
She looked round wildly for a moment, fiited.heriQy«s«niJiimifiBr 
another, then shrieked wfldly— -cAfal I tee-^ saeWlrim-*4iiin 1 
Seize him — ^the murderer,** and again fell senseless. 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though few couid tmderatand 
why or wherefore ; but when he protested he knewnothini; about 
the matter, people began to thiAk him gailVy, espeoiaUy as soRie 
declared the murdered man was the same youth, mth-wboimhis 
wife had been often seen walking under the tali elms in Good«Mn's 
Fields ; and, upon her second recovery, Mistress Edwards^oti Armed 
this declaration by clinging round the young man's body, and mail- 
ing for vengeance on the murderer of her Love. £dwa»da:Wa8 
carried before a justice of the peace, and after a short eKamloaHen» 
committed to Newgate to take his trial in the Court-house thare-iti 
the next sessions, which were to take place within a week. 
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The day came, and the tfial ccanmenoed* At the veiy outlet an 
argument arofle-betiveen theeounsel for the pCBmBv^m and the de- 
pute} whether the exclamations uaed by the wife en the night of 
the ntiinlert aoeusing her husband> could baghren as evidence by 
thMe who had heavd them. For the dofenoe it waa urged* that as 
a' wife oeaM not appear as a witness either against or for her hue- 
handy M neither osuld any expression of hers tsnding to criminate 
hftot be admissible 9 en< the other hand» it was contended that as con- 
ftssiooM wei^ admissible in eTJdenoe against a party, so a husband 
diid iMif^ betega^oneintlie eyeef Ahe law* such expressions as these 
««re'i«i4he liaMuwof eonfiassicins by the pacty himself* and there^ 
fbne riiould be admitted-*4md se the Reooider decided they should 
be; la addition tolhi8yOther**H5inPMistantiid evidence was pro- 
dk)ed agstost theprfsonef ; the poniard, withi which JUmbert had 
beSD ecabtedi and nfUeh injfaUUig ha had. heicne down out of his 
slayer'a hand,' was » jewelled Tiukish one* kno^n t>y njiany to be 
tke> property of 'tha.piisoner; and.ta have been in his ppsseasion 
nMmy'yeanKi he having broiughiit heme.wJth.hi^ ;^m one of his 
▼eyages'te the-MoMa;> llw «at(^ ^so wa^, produced, which, with 
ptfit ef the ohahv the .deeeased had.he]ld.in l^s clenched hands ; . it 
was' a email snvsr oneehaped-Uke.a tuUp^and cheq^uered in alternate 
0|iiaree of ^ dead end brigiDt. SMtal;. its dial-plat^ of dead silver^ 
figw^ with a brighli dnia* iXiMliain|xi^ bi^ Romaii figures ; in 
the interior, on the works, it bore the inscription — ** Thomas Hooke> 
to Pope'»-hea^aUey»?'fthebiiether tothe celebrated Robert Hooke, 
wlie had'reoBiitfy invented tha spring pocket- matches. This watch 
ws9.T|Aroved tohaTe^ al^ibeen the. property of the prisoneri to have 
beeii given byluqi to hie yiX^ and )aie^ to have been returned by 
herto^lU«L'in.oirder to ;be: repaired^ ■ These circumstances, together 
i«4thibe natnisl imputation; tha^ was past upo^ him by the consider- 
ation of .whe the murdered man, was^ were all that were adduced 
agsrinst £dwaids<v and he vmfi called on for his defence in person, 
being by the maid meiey of the English law, denied the assistance 
ef-eeiensei Smt that purpose: it being wJisely consider^, that though 
»*iaan in the niceiatrieacies of acivil .cause may need technical aid, 
he cannot poseiUy do .so i^ a case where the fact of his life being 
dependenl en the sacoses. of his pleading, must necessarily induce 
and assist him to have all his wits about Mm. The prisoner's situa- 
tfen, however, in this inatanoe^ seemed, unaccountably, to have the 
contrary efiect on hin^and.he appeared quite embarrassed and con- 
ftised ) he avesndhe could not exp^in the cause of his wife's ex- 
traordinary evfler; .but that an error it certainly bad been. For 
the ponianl's being. in the man's heart he. was equally at a loss to 
account; and as for the watch, he admitted all that had been proved^ 

Git 
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but declared tbat hehad*fMrt;itl)y"aboat a "Meek before the murder, 
in a^f»fai&6t wiiieb>lsar1)»diie«et<Bifi6eDt)ehyed, aikd htoit^'it bad'been 
renoFed be intt^anaMeto^tell. Of ^uffie Vtds defene^, if su<;h' it 
could beiennedj'ftrailed' hltti^ryti(0e,']n'ftict simply notiiing. 
The j'ary found him guilty ; and th0 ReoDtder cs^ed on hhn to s^y 
why judgnuMit-flhouldnot be |)«onouAoed against binu 

The pviseaer aeeoied saddMiiy to bdve weo^t^ his old, dr 
gaineid netw frnwers^ he broke 'Oiif into a strong' and passfdnMo apl. 
peal, eaUing on the Judge to bOltei^ his wotd^ as that of a dying 
many that he m$a innocent; and coMlttled' by ^emitiy fating upoh 
God 80 te lulp him as be GfOke the^trath. ' Hetv^ Obfidcfmnefd ^ tfto 
priBones hidhis>fai»tefais bantd^ and fobbed tilOiA!; htf'wsts rOinofeii 
fromAbebarto^Useeiitarycell^ ^ '- 

Aboat half-past tesi tiiat ailghil,>ia8the R^cot^t wasMtCing aloii^, 
dozing in hit easy ohair oi^ tbeifife' and 'ft tflnkhrd'ef nMBedtlai^ 
he vtBB suddenly afcsFlled by a loud knock at th» door, fdU&tveA Mp 
by the anitoancfement of « stnmger/ Who woiM brOok Mo dblayi 
Ha saw adndttedia ycwitig man, whoso featvrrw were fearfully hag- 
gasd aaddrawii,a8 though witb^ome intfeti^ In^rd-stiiiggle; in 
fact, the good magistrate : did not half Ifke^ his looks^ aHdintlAiat^ 
to his servant thai a»hfcl dei>ki««a gone 'home he had bott^^tay itt 
the room, which was on 'the wholO* a oorifased' i^mark, 'lis, *ih 
the first iplace, he knew hk semntt ooaid not ifritO'; ahd ih ih^ 
second, he did not kfaow whether any wrfting'was i^e^oShed'-bM 
the youth relieved the worthy ReOevddr i^m. his dflMnaha^ by ^tk 
emptorily stating that the Oommimlcatiotf he had- to make tnnsi "be' 
made to him idone. The servanf th<HMfbre withdi«Nr,the ReNsordol- 
put on his spectacles, and the youth begaxi. <' I come to t^lt yod^ 
Sir, than you have this day aiijufltly 'condemned an innecolt muM 
to death." ** Bah ! hah ! And pray how kn^ yoa that he i^'bi^ 
nooent 2" ^ By this token. Sir, that 1 know Vf^ did thO deed 'fi)i* 
which you have condenmed Master £dwards to suffer. LambeHfH 
murderer stands befoi«e'you;<' The Reeoidor, honor-striekto at 
the notion of beiftg so dose to a murderer at large, gabbled <)ut vk 
inarticulate ejaculatiott, somethSngof an equivocal nature bOhi^itt' 
an oath and a prayer, and Bb*etohed oat his haad towards tl^' ^vef 
hand».beU whi^ stood befisee him On tho table; and stiH more hor- 
rified was he when the youth caught his hand, and said, " No, w$fli 
your leave. Sir." ** No $ with my-leavo, Sir! What ! mean ye tO 
mu)?der me, with my leave, Sir?" ** I will* do you no harm. Sir. 
But my eonffessionshaU be a wilh'ng and a- free one^*' H^ renioved 
the hand-bell beyond the Recorder's reach, let go Ids anh, and 1D« 
tired again to a respectful distance. He then proceeded to relate 
that his name was Simon Johnson, that he was an orphan, and had 
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been bred up witli gnat kindoess by Master Edwards. I n detaUinf 
his story, he hinted at an unlawful pacision wUch Us mistress had 
endeaT<>uredtQezcite in his mind towards her ; and to his resistance 
or carelessness of her wiles he parUy^ attributed her hatred and 
persecutien of him; his heme made wi^fttohed thereby, lie had 
sought relief in society ; unfortunately for him, he had lUlen in 
with some ypung laen of bad <duirBCter-4mong othere with this 
Tery l^ambert, who had been among his most strenuous advisers 
that he should from time to time purloin some of his master's su* 
perfluQus wealthy. for the purpose of supplying himself and his 
companions with the means of more lux«rioBs living; he had, how* 
ever, for a long whUe rejected this advice^ until at length goaded by 
the continual uivjust accusations of his mistress, charging him with 
t|ie very crime he was thus tempted to commit, he had, Sn truth, 
done so, and had absconded with several articles of value : but his 
companions, instead of receiving him with praise, as h% had ex- 
pectad, had loaded him with invectives for not bringing them a 
richer prise. Instigated by their reproaches, and, by a mingled 
sense of shame and anger, he had intended, by means of a secret 
hey which he had kept, to rob Master Edwards* house on the very 
night when the murder was committed. Having gained access to 
the ceurt>yard, he was just, about to open the house door, when he 
hfard footsteps; he retired, and concealed bimsel£ From his place 
of conceaiment he had seen and heard Mrs Edwards encouraging 
I^imhert, by many fond and endeadng professions of love for him, 
apd pf hatred of his master, to the murder of her husband ; and as 
Xiamhart, ceoiiuersd by her threats and entreaties, was passing him 
irithin arm*s length, an irresistible impulse had urged him to save 
hifi master's life by sacdiicing Lambert's*, and having done the 
deed of death, he had leaped the yard wall and fled. The poniard 
and wateh were part of the property he had stolen when he left the 
iMHifie. . He ended thus, 

** After I had left the spot. Sir, I fled, I know not whither; for 
daya.and days 1 wandered about in the fielde, skeping in sheds, 
i^ymbed with odd and half sterved, never daring to approach the 
dweilingB of man to relieve my wants, till dark, and then ever feel- 
ing as. though every eye scowled upon dm : and when 1 left diem 
again, and was again alone in the fields, I would suddenly start and 
run, with t^e- feeling that I had been followed, and was about to be 
taken. In vain I strove, to overcome these feeUngs, in vain 1 
struggled te reconcile myself to the deed I had done, in vam I re* 
presented it to my heart a& one of good, as nne which had saved a 
Hfe infinitely more valuaUe than his whom I had slain: it was all 
vain, a something within tortured me with unnatural and undefi* 

g3 
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nable terror; and even when 1 Bemetimes partially succeeded in 
allayinir this fet^n^ and half ooirrinoad snyself tJlat HuuLdone 
for the best, It seemed as I heard a Toioe whiiper in any own-MMd, 
' WhM brottgfat ikee to thy niiiitenr*8 oowt^yard that' night ?* and 
this Met Bie raving again. Unable Icriiger to bear this torCbre^ i 
made up my mind to ielf^slau^tevi, itorthe thoughts ef ddiriiing 
mywlf itito the hands - of JnsHeo drove nw almost nad t- ray faeait 
was hardened against reaidng tld» even late atonenkent, and with. ft 
reckless daring 1 resolved on self-slaughter ; but hew« how to da 
this, I imew nol; drowning was fearful to mei, I should have time 
perhaps to repent; and so with starving, even if nature would allow 
that trial. 1 returned to the suburbs, it was this very evening, a 
lantern hanging on the end of a barber's pole caught my sight. 
I hastened into the shop, with the intention of destroying myself 
with the first razor I cevdd '^hiy«my handa on; but the shop was 
quite full. I sat down in a comer, doggedly waiting for my time, 
and paying no heed to tlio' ODnversatiea that was 'going on, till my 
master's name stnick on my ear. I listened r his tiial, condemna- 
tion, and coming execution, were the general talk. I started up, 
and with a feeling of thankfulness to God that there was some- 
thing yet to live for,i I think JL cried out so, I iv^ed out of the 
shop, hurried hither |- 1 am not too lat o to ■ t o supply my master's 
place to-morrow." • •* 

The young man sank exhausted in a chair, and dropped his head 
on the table. The astdnlsbed magtstxaie leantftnwards, cautiously 
extended his hand^ seized his hand-beU, railg loud and long, be- 
ginning at the same time to call over the names of all the servants 
he had ever had frcmithe.first-time of Jhis keeping house. But at 
the first jingle of the bett SinMm started up ftom the chair, and 
said, ** Ay, 1 am your prisoner now*.'' ** Yes^Sit, yes," said the 
Recorder. '< Geoffrey ! Williams i very ttii«, Sll^^by your leave. 
Sir— Godwin ! Ralph! there's your prisoner, Sir," he added to the 
one wondering servant, who answered 'this idttltitudinons call. 

The sequel may be told in a few lines. A reprieve for Bdwaids 
was immediately sent to Newgate, which was followed up by a par- 
don ; for having been found guilty, of .course he oould not be de- 
clared innocent The wretched wife of the meicfaant died by her 
own hand, on the momhig of her huiribnnd'ff reprieve. Simon was 
tried for Lambert's murder, of course found guilty, and sentenced 
to death ; but in consideration of the extraordinary drcumstances 
attending his case, tills sentence was changed into transportation 
for life. My Lord Chief Justice Hale delivered a very volumin- 
ous judgment on the occasion; the main ground on which he pro- 
ceeded, seems to have been, that as Simon had not been legally dis- 
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charged by Edwards, he might tkill beeonsidered in the light of his 
semuity and timt he wu therefore, to a certain degree, justifiable 
i& defbndiiig his master's life. 

Simon <Ued on his pnssage. JEdwai^ from the time of his re- 
)eas0y became a driTelling idiot : he lived several years. It was not 
till the death of tiie old man that a secret was discovered.— it was 
ascertained that Sttmon was a natural son ; and that in preventing 
the intended assassination of the Merchant, he had unconsciously 
sCbred the life of his father. 

MmUdjf Mag* 



EARTH'S PRlS01f& 

I BBABv B^cp and awful groan, 
Xkat ohiird the dancing heart of mirth, 
Boaodless and big it wandered on, 
And shook the solid earth ; 
Crushed hearts in sorrow's dcdl abode. 
Tea miUion weeping ca|»tlvetjoia'd, 
To swell- that 4xy wbidi-nwe te God* 
From where the wretched pined. 

From every land, from every clime. 
Came rolling that almighty groan. 
Where men have droop'd since earliest time, 
Caged in their cells of stone ; 
It spoke of dark forbidden things. 
Of fell corruiptlon*a venomHl rustf 
Aad the false ftuth of treacherous kings. 
That trampled pn the j usL 

U breathed of martyr minds, and creeds. 
Written in freedom^s holiest blood. 
Of wither^ minds, and fearful deeds. 
And spirits unsubdued. 
It spoke of chains and broken hearts. 
Of beauty bUghted,-'-aa4 a gkiom. 
Where love, and life itself departa. 
For shelter to the tomb ; — 

Of weeping eyes and ashy lips— 
Of hope deferr'd'-and the sours sorrow, 
Wliiich staggerM in that black edfpse. 
Whose darkness knows no morrow ; 
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The booomlft «lcime«a, wd.tiie p«ia 
That, OQIU98 woimd ite inoaQing thi-iU| 
The cat— the canker of the chain. 
Whose woujod ia cureless still. 

t 

Inthefarsolitaciesoftime, ' '^ 

Those doltHw \Hi«re now the tiger di««]lft, '' 
Have had their tyrants kak tbeir cHtti^ ■ -^ 
Their victims and their cells. 
Yes, through the ancient .world that qc^* . . « i 
"Which now we hear, for aye hath leapt } . 
A£9iction loug has learn'd to sigh. 
And misery hath wept. 

Thongh Greeoe may fcoMt htfr deathless^ |Nige, 
Yet AtSiens iAio<W8 her eiaAn and vdK ' '^ 
Where natore^ boast, flM Attte M|re ^ ' > ^ 
In virtue's struggle fell. 
Even JSome.with her heroic lines. 
Had, dungeons and abodes of dread, 
As thick and conntless as her shrines. 
And victims as her dead. 

Italia's palaces flffe lUr, ■> 

Venettan dcHDea and towientare brigla, •!/< 
Batohl herdwelUagsof deapiriDtv • 
Were blacker than the night ; 
Her hidden dens beneath the wave. 
Where sorrow long has drainM her cup ; ^ 
The black canal,— that hollow ifrave. 
Which gave no secret up. 

The question and tha- bloody mail, > . 

Tbe'Eaek*«.tha wlMei—Uie knife— the twftB^ 
Where mercy sat a statue pale, ' •■ ,. 
Above the dust of hope. 
Yes, Florence has her Dante's den, 
Terreira's sunless caves are thine. 
Where Tasso stoop'd to woo— and then 
Was doom'd for love to pine. 

Land of remaaoe, of lov* aod hi^ 
Of dark r^vettge^ md glory goBe^ 
Of courts and caties desolate^- 
The world's derision— once her throne. 
Why is thy voice of conquest mute ? 
Where are thy thousand triumphs now P 
Ah ! desolation lifts her foot. 
And stamps upon thy brow. 
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Fnmoe— of the vaxnar IHUb cod plains. 
Gay BptigVtiy land— with all thy ndith, 
Thou hast a tikousimd dungeon chains. 
And blocks, ancl cords, to strangie worth ; 
Europe has felt the arm of power. 
Which fetters men;y to her oeJl« 
An4:tb7 b a »t il e .M« n < 1 Londoo'B towcs-. 
An a^vitel tale oonM Uil» 

But thft Iter ddngeons of the east 
HaTa'lMig' Mfot forth a deeper groan. 
There death has heAA perpetuid feast. 
Amid his caves of stone. 
Though splendid are her palaces, 
Ajod rich and w»«n thfr Jjtring air, 
Yetha3!aheioetl%l9rJk«i*ki8ht4<Bdto««»e ' 

Ne'er Ti4iMi4eppaiF» 

* • ■ 

Could they IVtit sp^ak, fitrtse siltot stoues. 
Earths stiirtled ear woQld soon foe Titen, 
With many a million million groans. 
Which were but heJW in heaten. 
Such are earth's prisons—but, alas! 
The firmest fetters of the mind,. > ■■ 

Are cta^-onta f u ukun o t^fwhUik wt pass 
Athwart oat ijoa t ci i tUtfgowtt hlind. 

r 

There is a dirker dxing«on stiff, 

A cell which God can only open. 

Where lie earth's countless myriacls diill. 

Till the last awful morn has broken j 

The grave— the grave .'—there death has lock*d 

The wondarar<of'tha worU.^^^and viin 

Bavr faitie-aad- waAflering oeatariM knoekM, 

He will not ^leM has hordes again. 

A thousand years have risen and roU'd 
Above that peopled dungeon, yet 
Though nature droops, and earth is old, 
Its chains and bolts are firmer set ; 
They will not sunder— till abroad 
The mighty iblg«l trttads the rtan. 
And from his ttmne, flift voice- of 6od 
Bids death draw hack hi» bars. 

D M. 
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MERRY TERRY, 

on AM aa.p rbevkh's yasm,* 

I.. 

" CotfB^ spin us a y^rn. Jack, my boy/' fiaid ji c^rly-hea4fB09 
ro^-cheeked young irndshipmnn, to old Jade Palmerg one pvw^jf^, 
as we, were running down the Spanish Main, before as swee^. a 
breeze as ever filled a to'gaUani^saiJL Jack Painter was an old fseif* 
dog, and a clever fellow, at least in the Yankee sense of tbe wp4:d. 
He bad seen all sorts of service, and knew all sorts of stones, wbic^ 
were perhaps not the less amusing for their want of granunaft i^fl 
their abundance of sea phrft^es. . He was iuaster's mate qiih^gf^H" 
deck; but when called itpoo.for a, story by Epsy. Wi^yt (th& m^9 
of the little reefer that had a^ked Jack fnr a jarn,J his business ^qr 
the day was iinishcd^ the.grog had been seryed ^.theJiuU 8M>«f#d 
away in the spl|it-room, and the key <of the hatch retuxiied to thf 
master. It was a pleasant evening, too^ and as itwasoidy.ithrpe 
bells of the second dog-watch^ and of course too eariy to timi.i% 
Jack sat down on the fo*castle chest, and signified iiis wiUingneffs 
to comply. He was .immfodiately f urrounded by a knot e| .midship 
men, eager to listen, and* after the usual preltmlnary q^ a f j^^s^ 
quid, he began as follows:. , 

Merriyille Terry, or as they «sed to caU hJUn (or shjortiMs^ lUeriy 
Terry*~and a right good nanxe it wa^ for he was as. gay »;)ark fs 
ever gave life ^d animation to a steerage ni,esa-table<^was.0n9 of 
the noblest middies that I ever knew. He was as fuU pf rigs and 
jokes as a French man-of-war is of musics and timy were quite^aa 
harmless^ too; for Merry i^eyer.said any thing, to hurt a shipmata'a 
feelings, and no on^ ever thought of j;eitting angry at his fuii. 
I'here wssn't a reefer in the whole fleet that didnH ^pva h|m M^ a 
brother; nor a luff, that when there was hard duty to doy didxi't 
favour him all he could; for Merry had a delicate constitutioi;^ mid 
couldn't stand the rough, and tumble of the sarvice as well as s^ma. 
But he was no skulk, an^, blow high or blow low^ Merry navisr 
shrank from, his watclu When the relief was called at night, 
whether it was calm or storm, all sail or a close-reefed top^saji and 
fore-sail, it made no difference, on deck he always, was befbns- the 
sound would be out of the bell. He didn't tumble up the hatchnvay 
either, as some of you reefers do, with your hands in your beck/sts, 

• From 'The New- York Mirror.' This Tale is by WUliam Leirgett, Esq., 
the author of Uie very interesting story given In the preceding volume uf 
• Tlie RepubUc,' entitled < The Main Track, or a Leap for Life.' 
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and your bow ports half Bhut, or fumbling at your bulton-bolesy 
like a green-horn at a gasket ; but up he sprung, wide awake^ and 
rigged from due to earing; AS'if 'aH'dl^sied to go ashore on liberty. 
As I said afore^ every body from stem to starn, liked Merry Terry, 
or for the matter of tiot, from one etid-of the navy list to the other 
— all except one man. As for the sailors, it would have done your 
h^Ht '^dd'tb'^ how th^y w^U)ch6d hiseye 'when he had charge of 
iHh d^bk, m if ^hey wanted to spell ont hfs orders before he had 
time to spe^ 'em. Hiey would do more for asingle look of Merry, 
thtfn for all tile coffees and damns of the skipper, though backed by 
the boatswain*)! mate, with the cats in his hand. It wasn't from any 
fear of him you may be 'sure, for 1 don't b'lieve Merry ever stopped 
& iteatt'if g¥og, or as much as gave him a cross word, in his life ; but 
it waif firom pore love' and respect When he spoke, to be sure, 
titen wafr something in his tone and manner that seemed to say he 
tnuM be Obeyed ; and w9ien he looked at a man who had been 
eil'fting tip ruslaos, tfaorigh he didn't frown, or swell, or try to look 
li^, as I'-faavti seen some olfioers do, yet there wiis that in his e)e 
thmindd^tlie stbiitest quail. K was just so among the reefers at 
Iftb tt^ss-table. If two of them was sky-larking or quarrelling, or 
tkHbg anything ungentlemanly. Merry would just look at them, and 
t&by would leave off at on^e, and droop their heads like a dog. vane 
M Acftlm. ' 'IfUdd'evarf bodjrloved him: I remember once, when 
we were beating up the Straits with a Levanter dead a-head^ and 
KbWfng so heavy it <dmo8t took die very buttons off our jackets, 
that Merry^ some how or other, happened to- fkll overboard. He 
had boiSil' standing on the tafllrel, with his quadrant in his hand, 
tvying' to get a change at a lunar, when all of a sudden the old 
hulk made a heavy lee-lurch, and away he went splash into the 
wiiler. Though therd was a sea running, like so many mountains 
chasing each other, yet before you coold say Jack Robinson no less 
thai) four stout fellotts -were overboard after him. It liked to have 
gene hard with the whole five, for it was more than the stoutest 
swioa^mer could do to keep his head above board, and before we 
oott t d dear away the stam boat, though we didn't stop to cast off 
the gripes, but cut and slashed away, they was almost out of sight 
to leeward. Old Tom Bowman, the quarter-gunner, and Bill 
WilKanis, the captain of the fo'castle, made out to reach Merry just 
aiB he was going down the last time ; and though it was as much as 
their own lives were worth, they held him up till the boat came to 
their assistance. I well remember the joy of all hands when the boat 
puUed up under the starn, near enough for 'em to see that Merry 
was ip it ^ and when they hjpoked on the^jtackles, I don't b'lieve that 
ever a ship's crew ran away with the falls with as n^uch good will. 
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as oHra did that eTenkig in running up tbe joUy-boitt thai had 
saved' Men7'T«-ry. •' 

The day Merry first came aboard our craft is as £feahin way 
mind u it was yestei'day, ami a slmgiitrimfflmiU little fettoiw he^as, 
tooy aa ever br^ a biscuit, or went coksvain af. a oaptain's gig. 
He wsas thenabout as old as Bs^ Willy herd, and ]nuoh.suith an- 
other; only he was tatmtor built,. and. broader in.the bows^ andciir- 
ried sail mors- manoof-^arfashion* HU eye was as bins as the aea 
in the tropiOBi and as bright as the tropie sea somstijBiflS.isBtihif^ 
when it ' seems ail en fire. His head was eovezedt vdthtdark hair, 
that lay es thick and dese as the nap on.lhis mQnkeyf{^aokdt;( awi 
his skin was so white and soft^ that-it always- seened a pity iKhsa I 
saw him standing his iwateh> in the heat a£i ths/fiun, and hast piump 
litUe cheeks ioolung as red as if 'thp Moodiwasgoldg toiatarfc^s^lUk 
through them* Howerer^hetdidnft/niiiid it iha value nf la s^aipper 
naiV And t^on't loiow but i^ did him geod^ Hfttiihe. grewhaiidSaBifer 
as he got a little tanned^ and seemed n^vsr/ happier- than- wiieniiie 
wasv «n diufy* : He Was« little green at firsly of coutts^ but tbere 
was no sueh-tbiilg a9 getting the wbatheigsge of Mfcrry, fbr IsB-sare 
as an old reefer tried to jrun a rig on hisn^ he woikkl |ust<tock vtpkiB 
bright Una eye, and see- what -the other'wasnp to in>tha turn- of a 
glass. 

It was a long cmiise that we were togstfaer, and Merry gotit^ be 
as muah-of A^man In siae and appearance aB$Kf of us; beforeit 
was over, though ^e couij[la't'liave*been meretham eigltteSHithoiu 
On. our arrival in New*.Yfkrk^the most of the mSddiesi got- tfteir 
walking -papers aa soon as they oouldy and made-sail eacbfenhis 
home^- Merry's "Connestions^ whowesfe of IrishdebosnC, Ured'fn 
Virginiay atid it was that way iie laid his conrBd, yeu maybe'ram. 
I reotember very -Well tha meining when I had tiie third* odlier 
calied away and mknnedforthim; and as we wmngeach btbeVs 
hand at the gangway, nsither ef us had voice eMongb to say good- 
bye. M^ stomach felt aU that day as empty as a ]iiidshf)toian's 
locker, and the ship stomedas ienesome to sie-as the old b^g Nancy 
did enciv when aU hands died off ef ihe*yeliow:fever, and .)eft<me 
and the old tom-cat tbe oi^ living souls aboard of her. • 

For shout two years alter Merriville and ihe parted, I lest the run 
of my old shipmate. He eontinaed -ashore, but d .soon gottired of 
being cooped up in narrow stnaets, with no ohanc^'of seeing more 
of the sky than choseio shine betweea the tops of the dingy honsta. 
Happening to hear that t some ef my aoquaintaofies were* going 
aboaid a ship, then .fitting otit at Bestoa, Iftpi^iad fbr- osOetsiny^ 
self, and was seon once^iere 'vfKece I. had a little. sea^raam to ware 
and haul upon. That was a short cruise, and by the time twenty 
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Bionths wero up we wen all home again, the crew disebarg^, and 
I, with my hands in my beckets, spinning stteet yarn^ and having, 
nethiiig in the worldito do. 

The ndxt ship I was ofdeied to was my own name-sake, old 
Jack Adssas) she wae lying in Hamplon-roadB» ready fiar sea. 
The first man I.met^.as I went up- the aoBommodalion^ladder, was 
Merry Terry liimaeli; who steed upon the gang-way-siil to receive 
me, 1 Juvew Hm at i^glanee, though he was a good deal altered ; 
apd hoikaew me, to(^ as soon as his eye rested on my face. Merry 
was by this 4imeaheut twenty yeawof age, or thereabouts, and a 
fioier looiuag fellow never tiied the quarter-deck. He hi|d lately 
lostiboth hiS'paresrtSt and this had given a sort of sad OKpretsion to 
hia'Cspuntenanca that made him appear handsomer tban ever. 
I.9Qon ibund that. he- was the general fhvouiite on board the ship, 
asi iadeed he -elways was^ <go where he would ; and it wae expected 
that before we sailed he would get his parchment from Washington^ 
and mmuit'»sw)alK • An ^egaat luff he would have made, too, for 
if ever inan<knew how to werk a eliip, it was Merry Terry* When 
hehad the ^ck^ the eld craCb herself seemed to Juiow it; and no 
juatter what <i^ilid: of weatker we had, <be~ was- sure- to behave as 
obadieot; aaa side-iHryi 1 have s^n him. put her i9» stays where 
there wasn't a breaker of water to spare, with rocks both a-head and 
a^stanva^ ithe windwhiz»iEig round and round, like a bee ih a 
huoketof tar. Bni when it was ** helm's a4ee," and Merry had 'the 
trumpet^ there was jio euch thing as missing 8ta|ts. 

1 mind. I- laid you a while ago that every body liked Merry 
Teriy, eKQBpt one manr-4bat man wet the skipper. 'Somehow or 
other he hated him worse than the devil hates a marine* He used 
te-nde-fahnidown like,a main tack^ would row himon.aU oeoasions, 
and put him on all aoEts of die^ijreeaUe duty. It was even thought 
hehad clapped ji stopper .on> his promotion* The story. am»ng the 
xvefiBrs .went that Merry had come athwart captain's hawse in some 
lovA affair 1' but whelhfr that was^so or not was mere dead'^eckon- 
iag^ ftz. Merry wtas as close jb an oyster, and never spoke a disre- 
apcdt&il word of his commander. In return for all the abuse he 
receive^, he would aaly curl .his Up a little, aad look at him dead in 
the»i^e9».^ut sueh alook. as he wdald sometimes give him J 1 
wotlldirather, for my part, hav» been on short allowance of grog 
for A month. Well, things went on in this way £»r some weeks, 
tiU-M'lasit sailing orders were given out, and of course there was no 
mora going ashore for the middles* The boaita were run up and 
stowe^ the pole to'gallant masts struoik, and storm stumps sent up 
in theiff place; all hands were called' to wnmoor, and we even hove 
short, so as to be ready to trip and be oiF, whenever word should 

III. u 
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come from the caMn to tbat effset. WJieii. all this was done, th« 
captain sent up an order tefaavtehj^ gig lowertd avmy mdmanned, 
and Erectly aftor oame on deck himsrif -in s^futt* rig of dlMen'9 
toggs. Merry Ter^ stood' in tke gsngmqr, leaning over the-hamr 
mock cloth, when he heai^ the hoatswainPs bhUb pipe a,way the gigi^ 
and as the familiar sound struck Ms eaor, I noticed that heataried 
and turned pale. It was a g^evldus nigh^*Hnach sueli-'an evddHg 
as this, only later, abont two or three beHs in ih» ftret waltth, I 
think. As the captain passed over the gangway he gave a p^uliff 
kind of a look at Merry->-«omethiRg like what a monkey woald atii 
iharjne after stealing his pipe-day-^nfd then turning round tankt 
first luff, he safd-^*' Remehiher, Mr Oiiop, (tiat yevi an ttHder 
sailing-orders, and that no one A\M leavethe ship on any pretbnM^*' 
A^ he spoke this he turned another maHdetts ^ance at MurryKiuit 
of the comer of his eye, and jumpfng into the'stefn sbeetsof the 
gi^, ordered the men to let ffdl' and give way.' ' > • ' 

As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks could be tteasd. 
Merry stood as stilt as a Mock-flsh, his eye Ml&wiag HtHtvttAe of the 
boat till it was lost in thd hase of distance. When he could tieiOM^ 
hear nor see it any longer, he began fo walk about as wfkt as €he 
devil in a gale of wind ; and the reefers, who would gMdly fattto 
done any thing they could to soothe him, saw dear enough that ft 
wasn't a matter for them to meddle with. In the midst of his agfL 
tatlon, a shore-boat came alongside, the waterman in which haniMd 
a note up to the middy that went to the gangway to receive it, nM 
immediately shoved off again. The note, of eourae, was given t6 
the oflicer of the deck, according to man-of-war fashion,' and he 
being a stately, pompous sort of fellow, took his own tim^ to seM 
one of the side-boys for a lantern. When thie gKm came up, i^e 
walked to the fife-rail, and looking at the superscription discovert 
that the note was for Merry Terry. The latter, on learning this^ 
eagerly extended his hand for it, and tearing it open, rapidly d^ 
voured the contents; then rushing to the gangway, he would hM^ 
sprung into the shore-boat which he hoped was still alongside ; but 
during the officer of the deck's delay it had already got fl&r beyond 
hailing d istance. Three or four times Merry paced up and down ttn^ 
deck ill violent agitation, his lip as white and quivering as a jib in 
the wind, and his eyes shining like the top-glim of a Commodore's 
ship. All at once he walked right up to the first luif, \tiio was 
standing abaft, leaning on the taflrel, and in a voice that seemed to 
come from the cable-tier, it was so hoarse and deep, he said. ^ Mr 
Orlop, 1 must go ashore to-night." " You cannot, Mr Terry, you 
heard the captain's orders." '^ Damn the captain 1" (It was the 
first word I ever heard Merry swear, though he and 1 had been 
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meflBioatos gvistg on five ye<rs. ) ** Mr Terry, you forf{et yonnelf 1 *' 
answered the fi»t InS, in a firm, yet mild tone* * if you uae such 
langimge, sir, yeu will force me to a disagneable exerdse of my 
^u^*" ** I mean no diaroepect to you Mr. Oilop," said Merry, 
partly reooUecting hiauelf; '<but I am Italf disfciacted. If you 
iviili lend me your ear^ sir, in a mote private part jpf Uie Bhip, I will 
aeiate to you wbak may perhaps chance your notions of duty." 

Mr Oriop wqs one of that <das9 of officers who, to the knowledge 
and skiUof m| ableeeaaiian) added theieeUngs and address of aper- 
feet gentleman* He, aa well a^ e¥ery iiody else ou heard, had 
iiaeny and felt. indignant at,4he treatm«^ Merry received at the 
fiaptain'a hiuads'; and some ef the wlu^pens rejecting the cause 
had. also reQCihe4 t^im* , Perceiving that poor Merry was now un- 
leommonly agjufcate^, and feafipg that he n^ght commit some indis> 
firetion vhteh would oblige lUoi to exert unpleasant aulhority» he 
readily complied witi^ ^is. sequent, and led the way to his own sta^ 
^ra«m» . 

•n The inference,, whatever was its nature, was of short duration; 
M^ whtto it lasted) many a curious glance was cast towards the 
.a|at&-room door, and — I'm most ashamed to own it — many a listen- 
4|igearwas inclined, towards the bulk-head. There was little sa- 
t^sj^iction go^-tha^way,, iiowsomever, |br nothing was heard but a 
Jiow, humnaijigftfiound, now and ik^ broken by a muttered curse in 
•McOrlop'a voice,} and tern^nated at last by a sudden exclamation 
9f that genUemaiV ^^^4 enough for the whole steerage, and birth- 
deck Jnto the bargain^ ta.hpar., . **Enouglv Mr Terry, enough!'* 
cried he. " You shall, have itr— if it costs me my commission, you 
shall have it ! There i^ a point where obedience becomes a crime. 
Wh&u military discipline conflicts with the principles of honour, I 
larill be t^e first to set an example pf insubordination." 
, , As he spoke thus, the door of the state-room was thrown violent- 
Jy open, and the two officers issued suddenly to view. The cheek 
^MOjd. lips of Merry were stiU pale and quivering while the face of 
^ otjh.er was flushed, with a deep red. They both ran rapidly up 
(^ companion-ladder, Mr Orlop, at the same moment, calling out 
pf me—.'* Mr Palmer," said he, " call the boatswain, and order him 
tp.g^t out the flrst cutter immediately. Do you attend yourself, sir, 
Ofi the birth-deck, and start up all the men ! " 

By this (Jme, his foot was ou the top step of the ladder. , As soon 
as his head was. fairly above the combings of the hatch, he began 
again ;. f* Boatsw-ain's mate ! " "Sir!" simg out old Reuben 
James^ in his pe^culiar drawl. << Call away the flrst cutters, and do 
you stand by and see to getting up the yard-tackles. — Captain of 
the fo'castle, there ! " ** Sir ! " bawled the captain of both starboard 

h2 
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and larboard watdi, at «u<s^, entitled <8t th^'lmid eanMstnets^f the 
first lieutenant's voice. ** Lay aloffc, afl4'lBltuid(bf toigetyouTTard. 
tackled on the fOfe-^at^i^'Qiiaitdi^ ^giAiMrt^ dio'yMi lMar?'do"}k>u 
do the settle <^n the iM&Jii !-^FoMto{y, th«rel oat? to the ;^ard ^viCh 
you, and send dotvh a irUp fbr the yard-ttUdOe Motik | »>' "« Ay^ ay^ 
sit ! * pirompdy rdspotided a *vt>iee fMn^'the fdiretop ;' ^bmtf wiOt th«gb 
and similar orders ahd retries, fftt^hiidxed frftfatlmi^rill pipih}gB4fi 
thb boatswain and Ms' xhacCes, th« spinvdiBelc kiow iretiettnddd-ftfr 
seyeral mititites. By thfe ^hd ofthiit tfnaLethe cUftei* n^ hoisltta 
out, arid brought tb ait tlie gangway. 5h6*wa8 no Beoiier dter^ fhfan 
Merry Terry sprang down' ilhe iAAe, atid thte cr^ afl^, wibo, theti^ 
they wondered as mueh as all the rest of iis, oi&cerEr luM itien, hitW 
al] this was going to end, yet seflfngt9iey'wotd^ebligeCIMipl^af««tii4t4* 
by tiibying lively, fihovt^'bff'and bad up thefr ean'iii tito etos^tifg 
of a royal. «' Mr Terry;'* eriiid th« fiittt Betttenant; ^^rto^iMMt* 
ydiirwonl of honour -tfakt-yotth^illrettirti to^iii^ht,' prevrdtid y<6'A 
find or make all saffe!" •*tJp<m hiy hoAoitr," Answered Mteh*y; 
laying his hand on his heart: then tuMtlng '^ui^fily to lb« mt»i 
«^ve way!" and as It^tig'as i<Ve'c6teld liea^ him, he^ke^t S&yhug 
every now and thert; «* give ^^y, iccy htarties^ give way— pttH willu 
a win,*' and such like. 

And they did give wa^, too. ^«y Were a set of a» stoat oan^ 
men as ever ihaimied a frigate's first cvftter$ but fhey n^eSf shoWAi 
theMiselves afore as they did that ni^ht The boatftdify jamped 
out of the water evei^ clip, and the fbam that' Ae dakhed off fi^ni^ 
her bows formed a long white streak in her Wake,' as bHgltt'«nil 
dazzling as the trail ef a Congreve rocket You may think ft Wtt^nPI 
many minutes befbre they reached the shore, goiiig^ at tlmt rate t» 
if the devil had sent 'em an end. Merry steered her right head oii, 
and never cried <* rowed of all," t!U she struck the saiidy Mtoh wfth> 
such force that she ran up high and dry, pitching the two bew oaVs-^ 
mien who had got up to fbnd off, about half a cable's lenfglh IW»ii 
her. At the first grating of the keel upon the grave), he leaped 
ashore, and without stopping to say one word to the men, darted olT 
like a wounded porpoise, runxiing with all Speed up the baM:. Ff^ir 
two or three minutes, the boafs crew looked at each other with theff 
eyes stretched wide open, like the motfth of a dyihg fish, as mMl 
as to say what the deviVs all this ? At length they began to oeHBidt 
together in a low, grumbling tone, as they were afhUd to hear thetti* 
selves speak, and Bill iVilliams, who was coxswain of the cutter^ 
was the first to offer a suggestion that met the approval of the reSL 
** Damn my chain-plates," said he, ^<onIy hark how his feet ge^ 
datter-clatter-datter, as &st as the flopptog of a jib-sheet in the 
wind. I'm fear'd, my hearties, that Mr Terry's runnin' 'mongst 
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the breakers, and if y«u'Jl atoy by ibe boat, I'll give chaae— andy 
if 80 noedfl be, lead him a lif t»" 

The piopoaal of the honest coxswain vas relished by all, and he 
aooordlogly eat off in the aaipe dinection that his young officer had 
taimiLi But BlU WiUiaoisi though he comld run about a ship's 
rigging, lilqe A monkey in mischief^ was no watch for Merry in a 
Uvnd ohase. His sea-lep wasn't used to such buainess, and he went 
intching and heaTing a-head like a Dutch lufgger afore the wind, 
and aeemedf at every step, to be watching for th^ weather rolL 

In the. mean Ume^ Merry linked it off like a Baltimore clipper 
going langBik He had proceeded perhaps about a mile from the 
bMU^ along the iqad which he had struck into directly after leaving 
the beach) and instead of shortening sail, appeared to be crowding 
mece and xvore canvass all the time,, when, all of a sudden, he luffed 
upa^iiove te» on hearing the clatter of an approaching carriage. 
Th^ f^otse.of the wh^ls sounded neajrer. and nearer, as they came 
rattliiig fiong oyer the rough road, and it wasn't ;long before the 
quick trfunplioK of the horses' fee^ and the clicking of their shoes 
against the stones,- indicated that they were near at hand* The 
plaoe where Merry had paused was about midway of a steep hill, 
and if he had chosen a spot it couldn't have been better suited to his 
puqioaeb- The read^ whioh had been roi^hand uneven from the 
tet^ wae at. this point broken into deep gullies by recent heavy 
fain^ renderings apart fiom the difficulty of the ascent, extreme cau- 
tion neoeasany in passjng with a vehicle. On one. side, a steep 
ivoeded hank rose to a oonsiderahle height, and on the other, the 
■irfaoe of the ground gradually descended to the water, whith was 
nut quite exduded from view by a^ few scattering trees that occu- 
pied' the intermediate space. Behind one of these trees, that grew 
elese to the road-side, and threw a dftep shadow over it. Merry, 
gritting and grinding; his teeth, crouched down, like a young shark 
watching for his prey. The carriage had already gained the foot 
of the hill, and was slowly labouring up, when a deep gruff voice 
oried out to the driver from within, bidding him drive faster. At 
the sound of that voice. Merry's eyes fairly flashed fire. The black, 
with instinctive obedience, cracked his whip, fmd was about to 
jQiafce « more effectual application of U^ when a figure suddenly 
aprasg from the road side, and seizing the reins, comm4nded him to 
halt I The command, however, was scarcely necessary. The jaded 
hones had reached a short level stage in the ascent, and not even 
the sound of the wh^p had elicited any indication that they intended 
shortly to leave it. JVIprry, with a sailor's quick eye perceiving this 
fikvounble circumstance^ in an instant was at the side of the car- 
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fiagd, within which a wipe of » levy dUEsront tone ftom thai wUeh 

last issued thence, was «aiiiesUy beseeching auooour* 

<* Help ! for hoa¥en*a sake, hultp ! save jna from a ruffian I " cried 
a fen^e in imploring accents* The last word« were aoareeljr aiti* 
colate^ a^d were uttered with a smotheiwd sounds aocorapanied with 
a nois9 pf struggling, ee if the ruffian was endeavwuritig to hold the 
lady stilly and to silence her cries by pressing his hand upon iMr 
mouth. 

The incentiTe of 'this well-known voioe seemed haidly wenting te 
add more fury to the ragcpf Merii;dttB. Choldng with, mingled 
eniotloDs» he called to the ruffian to hold off his hand, and» with tm 
effort of desperate strength^ tearing open the door^ theiaBteDii>gj»«f 
whic|i he did jnot undeistiuHl, hesejaed.the inmate b(y Ihe eoUan^ 
and dragged him to the ground-* *> • 

** ^educer.l-HSCo^^ndrel l-^,ruffian ! " he cried» ' X. havaf f u iji.<the 
toil^ and dearly, you shaU ru^ this night's woi:k I " 

** Mr Teriy 1*^1 command<«^yQu sihaU aufior for this«T-««oafi* 
martiai^-^* and iwrious similar broken <aafiu]«riomi were .utteced by 
the wretch,, who. violently ptruggled to get loose from t|ve stnapg 
grasp in which he was held. JAecriYillei Mioiigh not of :a xvbus^ cen* 
stitutipi^ yet possessed much, muscular strepgthi Jn ^ie .pceamt 
contest eyery £bre received' tenfold /rigour frqmjhhe.^neigy.^f ^ 
feeling^ that r^ed within him, and, made him an over>-matph/tMr t^m 
gui^y being .^vfao lyrithed within his arms. The faces p^ bothi w^^ 
inflaimed .and cenvulsed yritk mighty passions, though ef a wide^ 
and obviously different, oharacter i for the rage of the one, thouc(h 
fierce as ten furie^ had yet something noble and commanding in U$ 
while tjtiat of the other seemed kindled by a demon* The deafpi 
round ^ioon shone dpwn on the occurrence with asilvery brigl4nea% 
which, while it nmde every feature of the scene perfectly visible,, 
yet imparted to the pallid facest. glaring eye-baU^ and quiven^ 
lips of the cqmbatants a mpre ghastly and terrible expression, thi^i 
they derived from tl^eir pw^ wild passions. The captain (fpr.it|s 
useless tp t«ll ypu that it was he) struggled hard, but was evident^ 
becoming exhausted. . In the excess pf his emptien he had bit^(^| 
his lip nearly in twain, and the blood which, in their to^ng.to and 
fro, had been smeared, over the faces, ^d clothes of beth, .gi^yfi| 
great additional wildness to their appearance^ 

The female, who by this time had recovered frpin the ^wpon ^^o 
which she fell when th^ y,pice of MerriviUe first reache^^her ei^, 
now screamed ^ she saw the blood with which ^e was profusely, 
stained, and, imagining him to be mortally wpunded, she sprang 
from the carriage, and tottered towards him across the road» A 
sudden movement of the two combatants, at the same moment, 
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chan^fed thdr posiddn iti soeh a vtay as to bring the Ixick of Merri- 
TJlle towards tile afyproacM^g ti^ui^ and at this insCan^ Ids aiita- 
gonlst havitig 6uoe6«ded In rdeasltig his arm from his grasp, hastily 
draw a piMol fnm fals pocket, cocked, aiid fired it The ball whizzed 
tlnmi^h'tfae tiXr; only fiiightly grazing the neck of the Intended vic- 
tim ; but a pfevdug shriek from ihi tfps df the female, heard above 
tiM loadrepiBVt, aibiouneed that it had done mere fiital eaeecation in 
another quarter. As if by mutual consent, both parties ceased from 
thiir Mraggle^fer n moment^ 'and tuAbd towards hen She stag- 
gieml twd or thhee steps ibrWard; mumble a few scarce audible 
woids, among which the name of Merrivilie was the only intelligible 
Mimd, and f^ bleeding to the eaartfa. In the mea^nwhile the horses, 
wtUeh had beett Mared by the near and loud report of the pistol, 
pranced suddenly round, and dashin|fdowh the h!ll,if^re soon lost to 
■it^ > Fb^n^'Meriiville, with a groan of a^otiy wfafch he (!6uld not, 
which he did not seekto repress; bent o^r l3i'e form whfchlay stretch- 
ed ttndindebefok^ him, arid ttdMgttp&tillyttaTh the groundj gazed 
fofr a 'stuiHd'ittohieiat ih^tter uheoniciousness of atl'things else, upon 
tikefteta^s^ bf her f^ll lovely face. The bdl had passed directly 
tMNnigh the Ueatt, from which life had tiready bobbin out in a 
e)%n9(^ tide, though a few darker drops continued io ooze fh)m the 
livid' orilibd' of 't&d'lirorund. - MferHville whispered h6f name, but 
SC^ atisWei^ liot. In vain he leaned his ear to her li j>s, dr bent his 
f^' ilrpoA ^emi tfli the hot tearless balls seenied bursting from 
HH^t ^odcets-^o i^utid, no mdtibn, made reply. He laid his' hand 
UpHH'Uer heart^bUt its pulse w^ still. He looked into her eyes— 
bbt iSiey- retldrni^'nib^ as they were wont, an answering look : their 
H^ hi^ ^one out— the spirit had departed from its house of day— 
sh^'ivk»'dlfld, quite dead! As this fiict iitipreiSsed itself upon his 
hfkiii, h maddening consciousness of the caiise seemed slowly to re- 
turn ^ his eyesr rolled up UH the balls were nearly' hid, his liace be- 
ditii^k «f ;^ livid darkness, tod his teeth w6re cleihched togethet, like 
ffads^'(if btre ih mortal agony. Suddenly starting up^ he turned 
^iiikiyrbancT, mtd Av^h his arms extended, and his fingers curved 
Ifk^' th6 tdoiis lof an ea^e, he sprang wlldTy towards hid guilty com- 
ifriiiiridfers Thb 'mbtion seemed to have be'eri antidpaied, for the 
wfbteh )iad prepared hiihself with a second plst6l, whidi as his an- 
tagonist approached, he deliberately aimed' at him, and fired. 
V^hetSier the^^ took effect or not, ifc clid hot defeat peer Merry's 
oAject '^6 'darted like a hungry ti^er on the wretch, and ^th both 
hdndi^ '^^zitl^ him round the throat, he dragged hfm down to the 
eaithJ Iti vhih IMs* vidilm stiiiggled-^ih^ sinews of hfs lUitagonist 
seem^ hardtendd 4tHcr steel He tried to shriek fdr aid, but the 
grasp around his neck choked his utterance, and his words died 
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&way in a rattling sound, like the gurgling in the throat of a drown- 
ing man. With a strength that seemed supemainral, MerriYiUe 
raised him from the earth, and dragged him along the road. The 
struggling of the wretched man grew fainter and fainter, but still 
an oocaskonal convolsiTe quivering of the limbs told that he < yet 
liTod* His £bob was almoel bhidc, his tongue lolled out of his 
numth Uke a dog% and his eym, blood-shot and glassy, went pro- 
truded a fall inch from their sodseta. Blood had started from his 
nostrils in his mortal agony, and a thick wreath of miilgled bleod 
and foam stood upon his lips, which, wide distended, seemed 
stretched in a horrid laugh. .... 

In silence, and with a strength that seemed more than hmnan', 
Merriville continued to drag his Tictim along, tillfh^' reached Hm 
boat. He had been met by Williams not far from the scene of the 
first part of the contest, but he appeared not to see him. Williams, 
on his part, was too much awed to speak. The firing of the pistols 
had prepared him fbr some f&tal CTent ; for he had a dim and daric 
suspicion of the object of Merriville's errand, inasmuch as he had 
been the bearer of several liotes between him and his betrothed; 
and had heard, also, that his captain was a rejected suitor for the 
samo hand. One glance at the group served to show him the 
dreadful nature of the burden MerriviUe dragged along with him : 
he saw that his commander was already a corpse, and besides, he 
was too much intimidated by. the unnatural lustre of Merriville*s 
eye, by his pallid and unearthly hue, and by his still and terrible 
bearing, to interrupt the silence with a word. As tiiey approached 
the boat, Williams waved his hand to the crew, who were anxiously 
waiting on the beach, and signified by an expressive nod that 
they must not speak. Silently and sorrowfully they followed their 
young officer to the water's edge, entered after him the boat, 
and commenced rowing back to the ship. Poor Terry, still 
holding the body by the throat, took his seat in the stem-sheets, 
and leaned his head down on the gunwale in such a way that his 
garments concealed his face. The face of the corpse, however, was 
exposed in the broad moonlight; and as the head hung partly over 
the seat, with its features distorted and bloody, its hair matted with 
dotts of blood and earth, and its glassy eye-balls apparently staring 
at the men, a superstitious shudder crept over them, whldi with all 
their manhood they could scarcely repress. 

In this way, and in silence, they . drew near the ship. The sen* 
tinel hailed them ; but no answer was returned. As they came to 
the gangway, the officer of the deck called Mr Terry by name; 
but still no reply. He saw by the terror painted aju the counte- 
nances of the crew that something dreadful had occurred, and de- 
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flceadod quiddy inCb the boat, whena Um whole terriltle truth wis 
Boen BSQQvtained. They were both dead ! By the diseharge «f the 
seeond pistol, Merry had been mortaUy wounded, and his Ufh had 
oeiied away wlule his hands were stiU dasped with dssperate energy 
anMind the throat of his victim. Even after death his fingen did 
net lose their tenacity. The officer tried to unlock the deoLh-grasp^ 
but witiiout eOsct ; and the two bodie% locked in an embrace, whidi, 
stronger than that of love^ had outlasted lile, were obliged ioi be 
hoisted up together. 

Just as Jack Palmer arrived at this part of his yam, bH hands 
were called to stand by their hammocks, and the bustle incident to 
that piece of duty put an abrupt end to his story. 
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THE DEATH OF WALI.ACS. 

Jov, joy tu London now ! 
He goes, the rebel Wallace goes to death : 
At length the traitor meets the traitor's doom, 

Joy, joy in London now ! 

He 9n a sledge is drawn. 
His strong right arm unweapou^d and in chains. 
And garlanded around his helmless head 

The fanrel wreiath of s^oifn. 

They throsg to view him now 
Who in the field had fled before his sword. 
Who at the name of Wallace once grew pale 
' AuA ftlter*d ont a prayer. 

Yes ! they can meet his eye. 
That only beams with patient courage now ^ 
Tea I they can gaze upon those manly limbs, 

Defettcetefls itow imtf bottn8.' 

And that eye did not shrink 
As he beheld the pomp of infamy ; 
' Kor did one rebel feeKng shake Ihbse liitibs 
1' ' When the iae^ moment csone. ' 

What though suspended sense 
Was by their damned cruelty revived P 
Wliat though ingenfotts vengeance lengthened life 

To fsel protraeted death ? 

What though the haqgman^s hand 
Oraspt in his living breast the heaving heart ? — 
in the last agony, the last rick pang, 

WaUaoe had oomfbrt still. 
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He call'd U^ mini lite 4e#d8 
Done Sw lii« fQuntry in the eabattled field ; 
^e thought of that good cause, for which he died, 

Aud that was joy in di»ath ! 

Go, Edward, triumph now I 
Cainbria is fairn, and Scotland's streng^ is crush'd ; 
On Wallace, on Llewellyn^s mangled limbs 

The fovifls 0/ Heaven have fed. 

.tTnfiraIl*d, unopposed, . ' 

Oo, Bdwardfifullof gfory, to thy gravel 

The freight (^ Pattiot blood up«n thy sonl^ • - 

Go, 5d\vurd,tothy God: , ,. 

ROBRVT SOUTBSS. 



THE STIl ANGER GUEST.* 

A coKsxDSRABLE portion of my youth, and some intervals in my 
subsequent life, were spent in the country ; and when my profes- 
sional pursuits fixed my residence in the metropolis, t often looked 
back upon the hours I had passed amongst rural scenes^ with 
blended sensations of pleasure and regret; while one of my princi' 
pal excitements for pressing forward in the path I had chosen, was 
supplied by the hope of some day arriving at that point, from which 
I might diverge into the peaceful haunts of my childhood. 

I was ever an interested spectator of the occupations of husbandry, 
and not unfrequently mingled in the society of those vvho pursued 
them. The British farmer is one of the most useful members of 
the middle rank of life, and the character which he generally sus- 
tains places him among the most honourable. He is not exactly 
the description of person which existed under that name a hundred 
years ago, nor is it very likely that he should be ; and, I confess, I 
could never join in the general clamour, and pronounce those effects 
of a refined state of society, vrhich are termed improvements in 
other classes of men, degeneracy in him. The peasantry, too, of 
England, in the majority of instances where they have regular em- 
ployment, I have found to be a very contented and wdl-ordered 
race ; although, it may be, they do not possess the spirit and intel- 
lectuality ascribed by modem tourists to the denizens of the Alps 

• Prom 'Tales of a Physician. By W. H. Harrison,* London. 1829, 
8 vols. 
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and the Abruzzi, whose fingers^ by the way, are more familiar with 
the trigger of a muskset; than the handle of a plough. 

There was in my iielghbeiirheod a fkrm-house which was re- 
marl^able, as well for the pecalTarlty of its Structure, as the very 
beautiful country by which it was surrounded. It was a Tery ex- 
tensive building, and of a sty)e of architecture quite distinct from 
any that prevails in houses of that description. It presented (I 
know not if I shall make myself understood by the terms I use) 
the appearance of three gables in front, on the centre one of which 
rose a staff or spire, very much resembling a sceptre. Hence, I 
suppose, originated a Uediiion, current in the couatiyy that the 
structure was formeiiy tile residence of a- Sakon prince. I am 
not sufficient of an antiquarian' to venture an opinion upon the 
correctness of the' hypothesis, but certain it is, the building was 
a very andent one. The principal apartment on the ground 
floor was a spacious brick-paved Jiall, extending from the front of 
the house to the back, and communicating with other rooms on 
either side. It was decorated with the horns of the stag and the 
buck, which had grown black with' age, and the smoke proceeding 
from a very large fire-place, graced by brand irons, to support the 
wood which was the only description of fuel consumed throughout 
the house. The upper rooms opened into a long gallery or corridor, 
ornamented by some very antique and curious carved work in black 
oak, of which the pannels and flooring were generally composed. 
The surrounding buildings, appropriated as bams and stables, were 
of comparatively recent erection. There were two fish-ponds, ap-> 
parently of ancient formation, within a few hundred yards of the 
house: one of them was tolerably stocked, the other was nearly dry. 
IDie circumjacent scenery was chiefly of a sylvan character^ occa- 
sionally opening into vistas of an undulating and highly cultivated 
country ; the effect of which was con»derably heightened by the 
windings of a rapid and clear stream, celebrated for the fineness 
and abundance of its trout 

The farm was of considerable extent, and formed part of the 
estate of a nobleman who had large possessions in the county,, but 
who rarely visited them. As a young man, he was conspicuous 
for the generosity of his disposition^ a nice sense of honour, and the 
mildness and affability of his manners. His classical and intelleo-^ 
tual attainments were of a high order ; and his ^vit, like Yorick's, 
was wont to '<set the table in a roar." He formed an attachment 
to a young lady, who, a month before the day fixed for their union, 
suddenly, and without assigning a reason for the alteration in her 
sentiments, married a nobleman of higher rank. He received the 
intelligence of her faithlessness without uttering a s} llable» or be* 
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traying an indication of anger or sorrow ; nor was he ever known 
to allude to the subject: but, from that hour, he was a changed 
man. He withdrew entirely from female society, and became a 
member of a fashionable club, where a great portion of his time 
was passed. He engaged for a season in play ; but, although his 
losses were insignificant, he soon grew disgurted with the pursuit 
and his companions. He then plunged deeply into politics, and 
was constant in his attendance at the House; but the vacuum in 
his mind was too rast to be fiUed by such expedients. He then quit- 
ted England, and travelled rapidly through France, Italy, and 
Germany, but could not outstrip the phantom that pursued him. 
At length he tooii up his residence entirely on the Continent, and 
thus his talents were lost to his country, whose senate he had so 
often charmed by his eloquence, and enlightened by his wisdom. 

The management of his estates, in the meantime, was confided 
to his steward, Mr Giles Jenkins; a man who, although he would 
have made a grenadier among Lilliputians, was but a Lilliputian 
among grenadiers, being in stature exactly five feet two inches. 
His sallow complexion and forbidding aspect were by no means 
improved by an obliquity of vision, and a red nose» which latter 
decoration was obtained at the expense of his temperance. He 
had been originally bred to the law, to the tortuosities of which his 
mind was admirably adapted. Diminutive as was his person, 
there was room enough in his bosom for the operation of some of 
the fiercest passions that deform humanity. Hisindomiteble arro- 
gance, grasping avarice, and insatiable revenge, made him the ter- 
ror of all who were subjected to his influence, particularly of the 
tenants among whom he exercised the most tyrannical sway. He 
was, moreover, a consummate hypocrite, and, as far as regarded 
his master, a successful one. 

The farm, at the period of which I am writing, was tenanted by 
Andrew Hodson, whose ancestors had cultivated the same soil for 
more than a century. 

Andrew had passed his fiftieth year ; but the temperance of his 
habits, and the healthful nature of his employment, had protected 
him, in a great degree, from the inroads of time, and gave him the 
appearance of being much younger. His complexion exhibited 
the ruddy hue of health; and, although naturally fidr, was im- 
browned by the sun of many summers. His hair, as I have often 
remarked in persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, was somewhat 
scanty ; a dreumstance which, as it imparted a semblance of greater 
expansiveness to his forehead, improved rather than detracted from 
the general effect of his fine countenance. He was tall and well 
formed, although, probably from having in his eariy days taken an 
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actiTe share in the laboun of the field, he had contracted a lUght 
stoop in his shoulders. His eye, though of a light blue* which is 
generally considered indicative rather of vivacity than sense, was 
not deficient in intelligence; while it added to the expression of 
that benevolence which had its home in his heart. His usual dress 
was a gaberdine} or linen ftockt which was^ however, laid aside on 
a Sunday for more befitting habiliments. 

Andrew's wife, who had been pretty, and was then a very comely 
dame, was somewhat younger than himself. Her domestic virtues 
and aojuirements were admirably adapted for a farmer's wife 9 and, 
although a shrewfl, she was a very kind-hearted woman. They 
had two children, a son and a daughters the Ibrmeir about one and 
twenty, and the latter two years younger. 

Frank Hodson, very like iiis&ther in peisoa, was an industrious, 
good humoured lad; and, when dressed in a smart gjceen riding 
froc^, ]i^}L^i corduroy breeches, and long leather gaiter^ or leggiags, 
as they are called, was a very lil^ely ol)ject to draw a secend loojc 
from the yillage i^aidens, or even from dames of higher degreii» as, 
mounted on hja roug^-coated fore^r, he pMsed on his way to the 
market to\^. 

I Of 4 my Hodson, I fear I shall bf able ,to. jgive but an inadeqiwt^ 
description. I am, at best^ but a sorry hand at .de{Hi9ting Amale 
beauty, and I know X shall fail in the portraiture of hers. . .Al- 
though I h^ve no^ a larger share of modie^ than my jaeighhoui^ 
I k^o\v no^ how ij; is^ but 1 never ooiild look a lady long enough la 
the face to catch such an idea of her beauty, as to bring a desacip* 
tion of ^t \|rithin any thing like an approumatien to the originaL 
X.sLm not, it would seem, altogether singular ixi this iiaxtifiular, 
with regard to ^my Hodson; for even the aup, who, by his 
heathen alias, was not conspicuous for the unobtrusive quality I 
hare nam^, Jbad |tot turned his glances with sufficient {>ertina- 
ci^y on her countenance, to suljy the delicacy of the lily which 
Nature had there planted by the rose. 

Those who, in their estiniate of a rustic belle, are unable to se- 
parate th^ idea of vulgarity from the character, wpuld do gi^oss in- 
justice to Amy HodsoQ, both as regards the style of her beauty, 
and t^e gentleness of manner by which it was graced. Natuije 
is no ^esp^cter of persons; and, in the formation of our race, 
has little reference to the stations we are destined to fill ; since she 
as often bestows the fair heritage of beauty on the child of a pea- 
sant as on the heiress of a peer. Nor am I aware of any thing in 
the habits or occupation of a farmer's daughter, which has not fk 
tendency rather to improve than to impair the syinmetry of the 
form. Amy rose with the lark, breathing as sweet a hymn to the 
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portals of heaven, and returning the iirst glance of Aurora with an 
eye as bright, and a smile as rosy as her own. Nor is Nature al- 
ways aristocratic in dispensing understancBng, and Amy's was an 
excellent one, on which the few advantages she had derived in point 
of education had not been thrown away. 

The family, parents and children, were bound together, not only 
by links of the strongest affection, bnt by the firmer bands of reli- 
gion, of which they had all a deep and influential sense. The 
voice of contention was never heard in their dwelling. 

Andrew Hodson for many years had prospered in tlie world, but 
on the expiration of the lease, which had descended to him fh)m his 
father, a reluctance to quit a spot which so many recollections had 
endeared to him, induced him to take the farm at a rent above its 
value ; so that, instead of saving money every year as he was ^vont 
io do, he began to find it a losing concern. At length, however, the 
fiiilure of a provincial banker deprived him of the few hundreds he 
had laid by, and placed him in circumstances of much difficulty. 
Thus it happened, that, in lieu of having his homestead surrounded 
1)y wheat-stacks, the growth of former years, his sheaves were 
transferred directly fi'om the harvest-ileld to the thrashing-flVR)r, 
and the produce was sent to market, under aU the disadvantages of 
a forced sale, to meet liis Michaelmas rent. Again, if a horse died, 
or was worn out, he was unable, for want of money, to supply its 
place; and thus the strength on his farm became gradually so 
much reduced, that many acres ot his land, which might have been 
made productive, remained uncultivated. 

Andrew and his family met this reverse of fortune as became 
them, by the sacrifice of very many comforts, in which, under more 
prosperous circumstances, they were warranted in indulging. The 
old man exdianged his favourite hackney for a cart-horse, and su- 
perintended the operations on his firm on foot. Frank gave up 
his Ibrest galloway to the harrow and light plough ; and poor Amy's 
pony was sold to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who had taken 
a fancy to !t fbr his daughter. The privation, however, which 
they most lamented was the necessity of contracting, not only the 
scale of their hospitality, but the sphere of their charity. It is 
true, the wayfaring man never passed their door unrefreshed, nor 
the houseless wanderer unrelieved ; and their hearth still shed its 
genial warmth upon the poor dependant, whom they had not the 
heart to displace from his seat in the chimney comer ; but there 
were many who were left bitterly to regret that the liberal hand 
should ever be closed by the pressure of calamity. 

Under the influence of all these inauspicious events, they had 
purees of comfort of which the world could not deprive them. 
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The sound of the dance, and the voice of innocent liilarity were no 
longer heard in their hall, but the ttill small voice of an approving 
conscience consoled them for the loss. Where a family are thus 
miited, their home, although it were a hovel, cannot be desolate. 
Instead of sitting down in despair under their mitifortune^ each 
strove to cheer and support the other beneathits weight. They had 
all been early taught to look up to their God, a^d to put their trust 
in His mercy and wisdom under every dispensation ; nor^ at the 
morning and evening sacrifice, were their hearts less fervent in their 
thanksgivings for the blessings whjch were left to them, than when 
they were showered down with a profuser hand. Another source 
of consolation was supplied to them in the uniform respect of those 
around them, who regardedtheircalamity with that silent sympathy 
which is worth all the condolence that proud prosperity ever dii^ed 
into the ears of the unfortunate. Often would the neighbouring 
farmers, aware of the difficulties he laboured under for want of 
strength upon his land, club together, ^ach contributing a hprse, 
and thus furnish him with the use of a team £or several day% in. 
the busy seasons of seed-time and harvest. 

One evening, towards the dose of the summor, a& Andrew 
Hodson and his family were sitting at the window, they observed a 
horseman riding along the road which lay withij^ a few yards of 
the house. Frank, whose admiration of a fine horse was in no de- 
gree diminished by the circumstance of his no longer possessing one, 
exclaimed tq his sister,. *' Look, Amy 1 is not that a fine creature ? 
what action he has ! and see how he throws his feet out : a little 
ewe-necked, t|o l^e sure, but that is a sign of blood." 

In the meantime, the traveller had arrived nearly opposite to 
the house. He was rather tall, somewhat In years» but sat very 
erect on his horse, whose appearance justified the encomiums which 
Frank had bestowed on it. The gentleman's dress consist;ed of a 
blue coaty not remiurkable for its lustre, and of a fa^ion almost 
coeval with the wearer ; it was buttoned close up to hi& throat. 
His l^gs were encased ia riding boots^ and his intermodiatie h^^li- 
men^ was of buckskin, which however did not fit its present pro- 
prietor q,uite so tightly as it did its ^eoea^ed one» 

** I wish, Frank," said the farmer, " you .wouW keep that dog 
tied up," alluding to a small terrier lyhich ran out at the gatOy and 
barked at the h^els of the traveller's horse. The aninit^l reared in 
consequence, and'th«% in plunging, one. of its feet alighted on a. 
roUingpStone ; it stumbled and fel), throwing its rider to the ground 
with considerable violence. The steed was soon on its legs again ; 
its m^s^r rose more slowly, approadied his horse, passed his hand. 

i2 
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OYCT ilB knees, and then attempted to remount, but in vain, and he 
was compelled to lean against the saddle for support. 

By this timc^ all the fomily were at his side, expressing much 
regret for the occasion of the accident, and apprehensions for the 
consequences. The stranger was with difficulty conducted into the 
house, and placed up<m a sort of couch, where he remained for some 
minutes, without uttering a word, although his countenance was 
sufficiently Indicative of his feelings^ in which vexation appeared to 
predominate over pain. On his making a movement, which those 
around him interpreted into an attempt to rise, he was earnestly 
entreated not to think of quitting the house until the following day. 
He replied, in no very conciliatory tone : ** No, no, you have me 
safe enough; L shall be your guest for some time to come, to my 
oomfMrt^ and no doubt to yours : and if that abominable cur be not 
hanged or shot, I think your house stands a fair chance of becom- 
ing an hospital." Frank expressed himself deeply concerned for the 
accident^ but alleged that the dog had been tied up, and had broken 
its ohain. He added, however, that the animal should not commit a 
similar offence* and, taldng a gun from over the chimneypiece, de- 
dared his intention of destroying the culprit immediately. *'I 
pray you, young gentleman, forbear,*' said the stranger; <'what 
warrant have 1. that the animal is not mad ? He may have bitten 
my horse, and my horse may go mad also, and bite me. No, no, 
fir, tie the brute up again, securely, if you please, and, when he 
foams at the mouth, you may shoot him and the horse together. ** 
Perceiving that the gentleman was in great pain, the farmer in- 
quired if he would prefer being conducted to bed to remaining on 
the oouch. He replied, ** Yes ; and the sooner you take me there 
the better, if you wish to have the assistance of my legs in trans- 
porting me, for they are growing confoundedly stif^ I can tell you." 

As soon as the difficulty of conveying him to bed was surmount- 
ed, Frank, borrowing a neighbour's horse, rode oft to the village 
for the assistance of Mr Blandford, the only surgeon within some 
miles. He unfortunately being from home, Frank applied to me, 
supposing that a physician would answer the same purpose. It 
was a case scarcely within my province, but conceiving I might be 
of some use, I put a lancet in my pocket, and accompanied the 
messenger on his way back to the farm. I ascended to the apart- 
ment which the stranger occupied, and found him stretched upon 
the bed, apparently sufTering very much from the effects of his acci- 
dent. He regarded me, for some seconds^ with a most acrimonious 
expression of countenance, and answered the questions which I 
found it necessary to put to him, at the least possible expense of 
words; differing very much, in this particular, from the generality 
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of patients who have come under my notice. Every allowance^ 
however, was to be made for his temper, the equilibrium of which, 
it must be confessed, such a tumble as he had met with was very 
likely to derange. I bled him, as a precautionary measure, and 
ordered some simple applications to his ankle, which had been 
severely sprained, aiid was much swollen. After assuring him that 
he need not entertain any apreheiisions for the result of his accident, 
for that a few days' confinement would be the extent of the incoiio 
venienoe, i promised to call on him again in a few days, and took 
my leave. 

On descending to the hall, I found the family assembled at their 
frugal supper, mingling their expressions of regret for the unplea- 
sant occurrence, with conjectures as to the quality of the guest i( had 
so unexpectedly procured them. Frank, who valued himself upon 
the knowledge he had acquired in his visits to the neighbouring 
market towns, and an excursion he bad once made to the metropo- 
lis, pronounced him to be a bagman; the provincial appellation foe 
a character which the language of modern refinement has dignified 
by the more imposing title of a ''commercial gentleman.'* They 
all, however, concurred in allowing thq^ it mattered very little to 
them who or what he was; through. their remissness, in not having 
had the dog better secured, the apcident iiad occurred, and therefore 
it behoved them to see that he did not want for any attention or 
comfort while in their house, of which it was more his misfortune 
than theirs that he was an inmatev 

Agreeably to my promise,,! called again at the farm, and found 
the stranger much improved, both in health and temper, although 
he was then very lame.. He entered into conversation upon indif- 
ferent topics^ in the course of which he dropped, as if incidentally, 
some questions regarding the character and circumstances of hi^ 
host ; in answering which, I bore testimony to the high respecta- 
bility and worth of the one, and expressed my regret at the change 
which had occurred in the other. 

The unremitting assiduity with which he was waited on by the 
family, combined, perhaps, with the improvement in his healtlu 
appeared to have wrought a material change in his behaviour to- 
wards them. His manner was more conciliating* particularly to 
Amy^ who was frequently in attendance, upon him. He never 
made the remotest allusion to his accident, until one day when the 
wducky cur whose freak had occasioned it, happened to intrude into 
his apartment, he smiled, and remarked in reference to his own 
danger, and the sentence which had so nearly been executed on the 
dog, that their acquaintance had nearly proved fatal to both of them. 
He never mentioned his name, or dropped the slightest hint as tA 
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Us quality, altfaottgh there were some points In his conduct whidl 
did not altogether accord with the rank assigned to him by Fraulc 
As soon as he could walk about without pain, he mingled freely 
with the family, and apparently took an interest in their concerns, 
and the business of the farm. The only suspicious circumstance 
'connected with him was his uniformly retiring on the approach of 
strangers, so that, in fact, he was nerer seen by any but the family 
and their domestics. 

, The reador will not be surprised on learning that Amy had a 
lover; nay, he would rather marvel, perhaps, that she had not half 
a do2en, which by the way, she might have had, for aught that I 
know to the contrary. Certain it is, however, she had but one 
favoured lover, and he was Robert Hawkhurst, the only son of an 
opulent freeholder in the neighbourhood, who farmed his own land. 
Robert was a tall, good-looking young man — Amy thought him 
handsome — and his general bearing and habits of life were adapted 
to the wealth, rather than to the occupation, of his father, who had 
bestowed on liim a fair education, kept him a horse, and extended 
to hfm other indulgences, which, it is but justice to add, were well 
merited by his son. His father, who did not at first oppose the in> 
timacy between Robert and Amy, had no wish, when he saw how 
matters were going ^vith the Hodsons, that his son should involve 
himself in their misfortunes, and therefore had of late discounte- 
nanced, although he did not altogether forbid, his visits. But the 
prudent caution of age and the generous devotion of youth are some- 
what opposite counsellors ; and Robert, if he had not been too af- 
fectionately attached to Amy, possessed too honourable a mind to 
desert her when the tide of her family's prosperity was turning. 
On the contrary, it was his pride and pleasure to show to those 
around him, that the change in her circumstances had produced no 
alteration in his love. He always called for her on his »'ay to 
church, and left her at the farm on his return. He would fre- 
quently put a side-saddle on his horse, a high-couraged but temper- 
ate animal, and take her fb^r a ride ; and he often observed, that he 
loved his bonny bay the better, for carrying his Amy so safely. 
In fact, it was remarked that his attentions increased as the for- 
tunes of the family were verging towards the crisis of ruin. 

It was within a few days of the period which the stranger had 
fixed for his departure, and while he was sitting with Andrew 
Hodson and his family, that the steward was obse^^d approaching, 
on horseback ; when their guest, as was his custom, retired to his 
room, and, by accident or design, left the door communicating with 
the apartment he had quitted partially open. The visit of the 
steward was on no very pgreeable errand, as may be imagined, its 
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Object 'being to demand payment of the rent due at the preoeding 
quarter-day, the amount of which Andrew had used every exertion 
to raise, but in yain. The steward became pressing, and affected to 
lament the necessity imposed on iiim by the orders of his lordship, 
to distrain for the money, if it were not immediately forthcoming. 
The farmer, on the other hand, pleaded for a delay of a few weelcs, 
alleging the hardness of the times tor agriculturists^ the very high 
rent at which he stood, and finally the severe loss he had sustained 
by the failure of the banlcer. The other, in reply, merely stated 
that the instructions of his master were imperative, and admitted 
neither of modification nor delay. " Alas ! " said the distressed 
Andrew, ** is there no method by which the sacrifice of my farming 
Steele and furniture can be prevented ?** " There is one way» 
Master Hodson,*' rejoined the steward, '* at which I have hinted 
pretty strongly upon more than one occasion, but you either could 
not or would not understand me. You know I have long loved 
your daughter Amy, and if you will eff*ectually favour my suit, I 
need scarcely tell you, that 1 would strain a point rather than that 
my father-in-law should be degraded in the e}'es of the world by an 
execution being served upon his premises, and himself ejected from 
the farm." '* What, master Jenkins, you marry my daughter 
Amy !" said the honest farmer. *' Ay, that I will !" responded the 
condescending steward, evidently mistaking an exclamation of sur- 
prise for an interrogatory. ^ Stop, stop, master Jenkins,'* rejoined 
Andrew, '<not quite so fast. Have you ever said any thing to 
Amy about the matter ?" " Why, yes," said the other, hesitating- 
ly, ** I have, but it is some time since." ** Well, and what did she 
say?*' <* Nothing very favourable, I must confess," continued the 
steward, ** or 1 should have had but to ask your sanction instead of 
the exercise of your interest, and, if necessary, your authority, on 
the occasion.'* ** What ! 1 persuade Amy to marry a man she does 
not like ! Are you mad, master Jenkins ?" " Not quite," was the 
reply ; ** but I think you are, or you would not so hastily reject my 
ofl'er. Come, come, Andrew, see your own interest, and favour my 
views, and I will not only at once advance the money for the ar- 
rears of rent, but use my influence with my lord to cancel the pre- 
sent lease, and grant you a new one on more easy terms." " No !" 
said the farmer, ** not if you were to ofi^er me the freehold, instead 
of a new lease. I will not sell my daughter to you, or any man ; no, 
not if he was the king." " Then take the consequences, obstinato 
fool !" exclaimed the steward, throwing off the mask ; ** before you 
are three days older, you shall be left without a wisp of straw that 
you can call your own :" and he quitted the house breathing ven- 
geance upon the devoted farmer and his family. 
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It occurred, that on the same eTening, the stranger, pleading in- 
creased lameness, kept his apartment, into which Amy carried his 
tea. He remarked tliat her air was that of deep dejection, and that 
she had recently been in tears. On one occasion their eyes met, 
and she beheld him gazing upon her with an expression of kindness 
and sympathy, of which she had scarcely believed his rigid counte- 
nance susceptible. ^ <* What has happened, my pretty maid, that 
you look so sorrowful?" said he, in atone of almost paternal tender- 
ness. ^ Alas, sir V* said the afflicted girl, " my poor father has long 
been struggling with hard times and a heavy rent, and, being un- 
able to raise the sum due at the last quarter, they are going to put 
an execution, I think they call it, on the premises, and turn him 
out of the house. 1 do not care so much for myself, but for my 
poor father and mother to be cast upon the wide world, in their 
old age, without a shilling, and, it may be, without a friend to 
help them— oh, sir! it is hard, it is very hard!'' and she burst into 
tears. 

The stranger drew out his handkerchief, and, pas^ng it over his 
face, complained of the closeness of the evening, and walked to the 
window for air ; then, returning to Amy, he took her hand. *' ^&y, 
my poor girl/' continued he, " be comforted ; things may not come 
to so bad a pass as you anticipate ; your landlord, from all that I 
know and have heard of his character, is not a man to push mattera 
to extremities with so old and honest a tenant as your father.*' 
" Alas, sir !" rejoined Amy, ** the landlord, though they say he is 
far from being a bad-hearled man, lives abroad, and cannot, at that 
distance, know an honest tenant from a dishonest one. Besides, he 
leaves every thing to his steward, and he is a very wicked man, 
sir.*' 

She was proceeding unreservedly to describe to him the situation 
of her father, and the motives and conduct of the steward, when the 
door was opened, and Robert Hawkhurst entered the room. He 
started on perceiving the stranger seated by the side of his Amy, 
holding her hand, and wiping the tears from her cheeks with his 
handkerchief. ** I beg pardon, I intrude," said the young man, as 
his brow became flushed, and he was precipitately quitting the room, 
when the stranger exclaimed, ** Stop, sir !" in a tone of voice which 
startled Amy, while it arrested Robert in his progress towards the 
door. 

The stranger walked across tlie room, with a firmness of step 
which did not quite agree with his recent plea of increased lame- 
ness, and, taking the young man by the arm, he drew, or ratlier 
dragged him, towards the window, and said, " 1 pray you, sir, to 
take the benefit of the little daylight that is left, and tell me if pa 
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do not think me a very likely personage to inspire the tender pM« 

sion in the heart of a^pretty damsel of nineteen. No> no, sir, my 
limbs are too old and too stifT, to lead so young a partner down the 
dance of life." Then, perceiving that the young gentleman was 
somewhat ashamed of the unfounded, though very natural suspicion 
that had crossed his mind, the senior added, ** Go to, thou jealous- 
pated boy ! surely an old man may ofier consolation to a fair maiden 
in her distress, althougii he may not be so successful in the attempt 
as a young one whom I could name. Come, come, I know all 
about it: the next time you make love under my window, do not 
talk quite so loudly as you did the other nigtit." 

The stranger then quitted the room, pleading a desire to breathe 
a little fresh air before he retired to bed. On his return, in passing 
through the hall, he saw Andrew Hodson upon his knees, with an 
open book before him, and his fine countenance lifted towards 
heaven in the act of prayer, while his family and domestics were 
kneeling around him. Unwilling to disturb them, the stranger did 
not advance into tlie room so as to be seen ; but, as he contemplated 
the group, he could not help thinking that there must surely be 
something more in religion than his philosophy had ascribed to it, 
since it could inspire with calmness, and even thanicfulness and re^ 
signation, a family who were upon the brinlc of ruin, and who 
might on the morrow, like the Saviour in whom they trusted, have 
not where to lay their heads. ** And these," thought he, ** are they 
whom, under circumstances in which I should rather have been 
grateful to providence for the preservation of my life, 1 stung with 
reproaches for what they could neither foresee nor prevent " 

As he was passing on towards his bed-room, at the conclusion of 
the prayers, the farmer came up to him, and informed him of the 
calamity which was impending, intimating that it would be advisable 
for the stranger to depart early in the morning, as his horse would 
be included in the seizure which was expected to be made, under 
the execution, about noon. « I thank you, Mr Hodson,*' was the 
reply, " for your friiendly caution, but never mind the horse. You 
sheltered me in my misfortune, and I will not desert yon in yours. 
I cannot help you out in the payment of your rent, for my purse, 
you see,'* continued he, produdng it, '*is somewhat of the lightest; 
but I will wait the event, and, if I cannot avert the storm, I will 
try to comfort you under it By the way, farmer, a word with you : 
these retainers of the law will make clean work of it when they 
come. That steward, if report belie him not, has the eye and the 
rapacity of a hawk. They will not leave you so much as a wooden 
ladle. Kow I see you have some valuable articles of plate ;— that 
vase, for instance.*' '* Sir !" exclaimed Andrew inquiringly, hav- 
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ing never before heard of such a thing. " 1 mean the cup and cover 
there," explained the other. '* Ay," replied Andrew, ♦' it was won 
by my grandfather at a ploughing match : it will grieve me to part 
from it.'' <*No doubt it would," said the stranger; *< there are 
tliose tankards^ too,— that ladle, — those massive old-fashioned 
spoons : they are all very portable.*' *' Well, sir ?" said the farmer, 
not understanding the stranger's drift ** How dull you are!" re- 
joined the other, touching him with his elbow. •* How easy would 
it be to get these things out of the way. You could confide them 
to some friend, or relative— your mother earth, for instance— until 
the sweeping hurricane of the law has blown over. You under- 
stand me now, do you not?" '• Sir," replied the farmer, «*you 
mean well enough, I dare say, but you do not know old Andrew 
Hodson, or you would not have made such a proposal to him." 
" Tush, man ! the thing is done every day.*' <' I am sorry for it, 
sir, because the world must be much worse than 1 took it to be. 
The debt is just, though my creditor is a hard one, and I will pay 
him as far as the things will go." ** But I maintain that the debt 
is not a just one. Is not the rent much higher than is warranted 
by the value of the laud ?" said the strunger. ^* No matter, 1 
agreed to pay it." " You are too scrupulous by half." ** Now, 
what do you suppose, sir, my neighbours would think of me, if I 
were to follow your advice ?" ** Tut, tut, who will know any thing 
of the matter but you and I?'' '< God Almighty, sir I" said the 
farmer. " But consider, my good man," continued the stranger, 
" there may be enough to pay your rent without these articles, the 
value of which would set you up in the world again ; for remember, 
these harpies will take every tiling away from you." " No, they 
won't: they can't take my wife, nor my children, nor my good 
name ; and I would not part with one of them for all the gold that 
was ever coined." " You will not be guided by my counsel, then, 
and remove the plate ?" said the stranger. '* No, not a teaspoon of 
it," was the positive reply. " Then I can only say," added the 
other, snatching up his candle, and hastening to bed, " that you are, 
without exception, the most obstinate, impracticable, honest old 
man I ever met with, and I must forswear your oom|mny." 

The morning arrived on which the storm, which had been so 
long, gathering, was to break over the heads of the devoted farmer 
and his family, who were stirring unusually early. In fact, the ex- 
pectation of the catastrophe had allowed them to sleep but little, as 
their looks, when they assembled at tlie breakfast-table, plainly in- 
dicated. The stranger also had quitted his bed an hour before his 
wont, and betrayed great restlessness in his manner, for he walked 
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to the window, which oommanded the road, every five minutes, as 
if watching for the arrival of the expected but unwelcome visitors. 

Giles Jenkins was in advance of his myrmidons a quarter of an 
hour's march, and, taking the farmer apart, said to him, " Master 
Hodson, I did not threaten you without the power to execute. 
The officens will be here in a few minutes, which you will do well 
to use in reconsidering my proposaL Give me your daughter, and 
not only shall eivery thing about you remain as it is, but the posses- 
sion of it shall be secured to you for many years.*' The farmer, 
losing his patience at the repetition of the insulting proposal, shook 
off the tempter (who in his earnestness had taken him by the arm), 
and said, ** Villain, do your worst, for not for all you are going to 
take away from me— >no, not for all your master's money, twice 
told, will I sell my lamb to the wolf." '* Dotard," rejoined the 
steward, <* you have pronounced your doom, and I go to ful£l it ;" 
and, quitting the farmer, he conferred with his followers, who by 
this time had joined him, and they proceeded in their duty by tak- 
ing an inventory of the farming stock, before they began upon the 
household furniture. 

Robert Hawkhurst arrived shortly afterwards, and aissisted the 
stranger in his endeavours to console the afflicted family. One of 
the doiaestica at length informed them that the ofB^sms were com- 
ing into the house to jGoiish their task, when the stranger betrayed 
some 'little agitation, and retired to that part of the room in which 
he was least likely to attract observation. He had scarcely time to 
effect this, before the steward and his retainers^ entered, and pro- 
ceeded in their ungracious office without the sfiglitest respect to the 
feelings sf the sufferers. Giles Jenkins, in particular, appeared to 
exult in the exercise of his authority, and to take a pleasure in wit* 
nessing the distress which his cruelty had occasioned. The silver 
vasCy before alluded to, was standing on a kind of sideboard in the 
apartment The steward, who was about to remove it, had no 
soonCT laid his lingers on it, than the voice of the stranger was heard 
exclaiming, ** Mr Jenkins* I'll thank you to let that cup alone, for 
1 like it very well where it is." 

The steward withdrew his hand from the vessel, as if it had been 
of heated iron. He turned as pale as death, his red nose, like a live 
ember on a heap of ashes, adding to the ghastliness of his counte* 
nance. In the language of the poet, 

** Steterantqae comae, etvox faucibua hsesit;" 

and he looked about in all directions, as if he thought the person, 
from whom the voice proceeded, was as lilsely to drop from the 
clouds, or start out of the earth, as to make his appearance from aiiy 
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Other quarter. Tlie stranger at iast arose from his seat, and with 
a dignity which none of the family had before observed liim to as> 
sume, lie advanced into the middle of the room, and confronted the 
steward ; who, somewhat recovering from his surprise, and glanc- 
ing at the other's bandaged leg, said, with an affectation of great 
concern) '* My lord, I grieve to see your lordship so lame." '* You 
mistake, you abominable old hjrpocrite and measureless liar," said 
the earl ; " a fortnights residence in this house has cured me of my 
lameness, and my blindness too, and, having recovered the use of 
my own eyes, I shall have no further occasion for yours." ** My 
lord !" stammered the steward. ** Your lord no longer," said the 
earl, interrupting him : << how dared you^ sir, for the gratification 
of your diabolical passions, : buse the powers with which I intrusted 
you, and oppress this worthy man, in direct contravention of my in- 
junction that you should, on no account, distnun upon a tenant, un- 
less he were a fraudulent one. Now,- be pleased to relieve me of 
your presence, taking with you these two worthy associates ; and, 
do you hear me, sir, let your accounts be made up with all des- 
patch, for I shall shortly reckon with you." Then, addressing 
himself to the farmer, he continued : *' Mr Hodson, I am very 
sorry for the trouble which this unfortunate affair has occasioned 
you. It was necessary, however, that I should have such evidence 
of that num's baseness. For yourself, I can only say, that your 
arrear is remitted, your present lease shall be cancelled, and sub* 
stituted by another, at such a rent, that it shall not be my fault if 
you do not thrive again. I owe you thus much for the lesson you 
have taught me of resignation under unmerited calamity, as weU as 
for the instance you have given me of uncompromising integrity, 
under circumstances of temptation that very few would have with- 
stood. I pray you to forgive me for the experiment I made oa 
youjr honour in the matter of the plate. It is refreshing to me, in 
my old age, to meet with such examples in a world which, I fear, I 
have hitherto regarded on the darker side. Your kindness, Mrs 
Hodson, and yours. Amy, to a petulant old man, I shall not for- 
get; nor your honourable adherence to your mistress and her family 
in their adversity, Mr Robert. Of you, Frank, I have a favour to 
beg ; you must give me that terrier of yours, to which I am prima- 
rily indebted for my introduction to this house, and lor the advan- 
tages which have resulted to me from it" 

The earl, after taking a kind leave of the circle he had thus made 
happy, mounted his horse and departed to his mansion, from which 
he had been so long absent, and to which he was returning when 
he met with the accident already related. The occurrences which 
followed so unauspidous an event, produced a most beneficial effect 
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upon his mind : be became a better, and, congequentljr, a happier 
man. His lordship took up his permanent residence on the 
estate, to the great joy of the tenantry, and to the discomiitiire of 
Mr Jenkins, who, it is almost needless to add, was dismissed in 
disgrace. 

1 know it will be considered a somewhat trite termination, if I 
finish my story with a marriage; and yet, should any of my readers 
be curious upon the subject, I cannot deny that such an event took 
place, and that Amy forgot all her past sorrows in the nepentltt of 
her Robert's affections. 



RETROSPECTION. 

Yb have ranish'd and fled, ye happy hours. 

That over my childhood flew I 
Ye are wither*d and dead, ye eherish'd flowers. 

In iife^ young path that grew I 

Ye are clouded in darkness, ye sunny skies. 

That gilded my early home,— 
When 1 looked around me with youth's glad eyes. 

Nor thought that the storm would come I 

FriendA of my heart ! ye too have gone 

From the land of living things j 
And nought but the echo of roices flown 

On the ear of Memory rings. 

O when shall I Join you, ye dead, ye dead! 

In the pilgrim's home of rest, — 
Where the dews <»f summer nightly shed 

Their tears on the green turf ^ breast. 

For here I act but a borrowed part 
When I mix with the gay worldls glare. 

And turn awny with a sadden'd heart 
From joys which I cannot share. 

Or If for a moment the spirit gleams 

With aujeht or its former light, 
Alas ! it only sheds its beams 

To set in a darker night 
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THE WALDSTETTEN.* 

A SWISS TALK. 

From about the commencement of the fourteenth century, that 
portion of iSwitcerland, anciently distinguished as the Waldstetten, 
had been free from foreign domination. The brilliant and de- 
cisive victory, achieved at Morgarten a few years after the revolu- 
tion effected by Tell and his compatriots, had at length taught the 
house of Austria to respect the independence of the unconquerable 
freemen of Uri, Schwytz, and Underwald, and for the better part 
of a century the Austrian invaders had not presumed to disturb 
them in the ex^oyment of their mountains, and valleys^ and lakes. 
Meanwhile, the accession of several of the surrounding districts, 
had given increased power and consequence to the Helvetic League. 
Lucerne had hastened to become a confederate ; Zurich had follow- 
ed, and Glarus, and Zug, and lastly the powerful canton of Berne. 
In the lapse of eight years, the virtuous and hardy herdsman, and 
the honest and industrious burgher, stiU retained theijc simplicity of 
character, and had lost nothing of their invincible love of liberty : 
they were contented, unambitious, and happy ; but regularly trained 
to the use of arms, and prepared at a moment's warning to meet the 
foe. Some petty iiefs of Austria still existed in several of the dis- 
tricts; and tile archduke was ever ready to support his feudatories 
in their exactions and oppressions. Leopold, a prince in the prime 
of life, and of a bold and ambitious temper, was surrounded by a 
nobility warlike, ardent, and rapacious, and, as the vigilant and 
jealous republicans believed, waited but for a suitable occasion of mak- 
ing the efibrt to attach Switzerland as an appanage to his house. 

Such was the situation of the Kight Cantons, when, on the after- 
noon of a fine day in July, in the year 1S85, the inhabitants of the 
small hamlets scattered over the sides of Mont Pilate, in the dis- 
trict of Lucerne, were assembling at the mansion of old Eberard 
Oberhulde, situated on the green Alpe of Brundlen. There was 
a marriage to be solemnized ; and among the ancient families of 
the mountain, affined as they had been in peace and in war, for 
many ages« no one could think of being absent at such a time from 
his neighbour's hall. It was, besides, the eve of the festival of one 
of their saints, an occasion on which the Catholic herdsman, in his 
piety, never failed to believe that an abstinence from his customary 
toil was a religious obligation not to be dispensed with lightly. 
From the pasturages, therefore, above and below the Brundlen 
Alpe, in every direction, were to be seen the gay and laughing 

* From * Tlis Atlantic SouTenir,* 18S6. 
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groups, in their holiday dresses, hastening by yarious romantic 
pathways to the house of the bride's father. 

Old Eberard stood, in the fulness of his glee, under the shade of 
a Tenerable and wide-spreading elm, before the door, welcoming 
the sererai c6mers, male and female, as became an ancient herds- 
man, with a hearty shake of the hand, or a smack of the lips, that 
made the rocks around him ring again. At a little distance, pro- 
tected from the sun by a cluster of walnut trees, were the happy 
couple ; the bride, who, in the dialect of the country, might be called 
a toUe jump/er, or pretty girl, was surrounded by her half-demure, 
half-tittering maids ; her hair flowing in two plaited tresses, de- 
corated with ribands down to her feet; her dark stays neatly laced, 
forming a fine contrast t» the snow-white hue of the sleeves of her 
under garment, which were tum6d up and fastened at the shoulders ; 
while the dark skirt, formed on the scant model of the country, if 
it did not add to the symmetry of her person, at least, by the exhi- 
bition of a remarkably well turned ankle, left the judgment or the 
imagination a fair field for its conclusions as to general proportions. 
The female guests wore each the glistening yellow birch hat, with- 
out crown, set smartly on one side, adorned with flowers, and tied 
under the chin with ribands. The fashion of their garments was 
that of &e bride's, with this speieitll exception, that their stays, skirts, 
ribands, laoes, ^d sashes, wel^e of various colours — ^blue, brown, 
black, red, green, and yellow ; so that, when they stood up in double 
or triple row with their fullbl6oming faces, they looked like a beau- 
tiful bed of tulips. Flerent, the happy hoch-rytevy or bridegroom, 
stood at a short distance from the bride, in his martial equipment, 
it being indispensable in those days, that, before a youth took upon 
himself the charge of a family, he should manifest on the wedding 
day, that he was provided with arms to protect it. He stood erect, 
therefore, in cap and corslet ; his sturdy sword buckled to his thigh, 
a pike in his hand, and a cross-bow, a battle-axe, and knotted club, 
leaning against the tree behind him. The friends of the bride- 
groom, generally of stately and athletic frame, were, in dress, al- 
most a^ multiform as the opposite sex, their doublets and hose 
pufl!ed and striped with every tint of the rainbow, and in some in- 
stances the arms, and even the legs, of the same individual, of no 
kindred colour. 

There was one, however, among the wedding guests whose ap- 
pearance shdVed him to be of a superior stamp. Clad in the plain- 
est habiliments, the character of his commanding exterior could not 
be for a moment mistaken. He seemed of middle age, and his 
countenance, usually grave, at times approached in its expression 
even to seyerity. But virtue and high resolve sat on his noble 

Kg 
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brow, and hia unblenching eye, full of meaning, spoke the language 
of a soul exclusively engrossed by grand and lofty thoughts. He 
yfOB of Uaidervraldeny one of these leading spirits to whom, in the 
hour of need, the every day people of the world turn for suoeour and 
support, and, that hour passed, whom ibey not unfreqtiently cast off 
to ** beggarly divorcement" Devotion to his country was his 
master passion, and. while the political storm yet hung in the dis- 
tance, he employed himself in occasional visits to the several dis- 
tricts of the union, wherever there were gatherings of the people, 
for the purpose of inciting his countryman, if that should be neces- 
sary, to preparation against its coming fury. 

The greetings had been made^ and the pleasaiitdes passed, the 
priest was in attendance, apd the ceremony was about to proceed* 
when a stranger was descried approaching across the plain from the 
base of the rociE in front. '* What guest comes from the Peak? " 
exclaimed Martin of Hergottwald. " If I mistake not," said 
Eberard, '< it is one of the strangers who stopped at my door to^ay 
on their way to the Peak^ and see,'' Jbe added, ** where his youQg 
companion appears high up the rock I" ''Strangers I who are 
they ? whence come they ?** inquired the gaast from Under- 
walden. *' Of that I know but little," replied £berard } *< they are 
courteous and carious, bat not equally communicative." *< fiut do 
yoa not remember, father," observed the bride, blushing at the 
sound of her own voic^ '* that the younger stranger told us they re- 
sided at the castle of Gerisau?" «« At Gerisau!" exdalmed the 
man of Underwalden, ** they are Austriaus then 1 Austrians!" he 
repeated in a lower voice, as he retired toi the shelter of a tree^ and 
fixed his eyes earnestly on the approaching stranger. 

But scarcely had the person advanced near enough for the group 
to discover that he was a man of some sixty yean of age» and of a 
fratik and easy, uid p^haps martial, deportment, when a new and 
striking ol^t claimed their attentsom '* The lammer-geyer !" ex- 
claimed several voices at once ; ** The lammer-^geyer V* was echoed by 
almost every one present, in tones of darm and apprehension ; and 
that dreadful monster of the air, the iammer-^tjyffr, or lamb- vulture, 
was seen high ever the peak, descending in his gigantic and fearful 
strength. 

A bouquetin, or mountain-goat, had been browsing upon the her- 
bage of the lower region ^f tlie Peak, having left her young in a 
cavity above. With the instinct of a mother she perceived the 
danger that threatened them, and hastened to their rescue. With 
inconceivable speed she leaped from crag to crag; where two paral- 
lel walls of rock arose dose to each other, bounding from side to 
side in an upward course ; or, incredible as it may seem, with sue- 
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cessiva leaps surmounting the naked perpendicular cli£ In a few 
moments she was with her young, her head, armed with its tre- 
mendous horns, guarding the entrance of the cave. The Tulture 
stooped to his intended quarry, but failing to reach the young, fixed 
his iron talons round the horns of the dam, and after a short strug^, 
dragged her half out of her recess. The bouquetin, an animal of 
immense strength, setting her short fore-feet against the protrudiog 
rocks, for a time kept up the desperate contest, till the fragment of 
a rock, hurled by the. young stranger from above, struck the vul- 
ture, who, enraged, quitted his hold. The new assailant was now 
in evident danger, but the glitter of his short couteau-de-ehasse, as 
the vulture approached, seemed to appal him. Infuriated, he 
darted off, and as he clove the air in rapid circles towards the plain, 
with his bearded neck bent downward, he seemed gadng upon the 
earth, as if desperately intent upon wreaking his vengeance on any 
thing assailable. 

In the rear of the chalet, md but a short distance ofi; a giii had 
been playing among the shrubbery, with a young child of about 
two years of age; but, yielding to her girlish curiosity, she had 
suffered herself to be attracted toward the crowd, and the child was 
for the instant forgotten. The scene we have described had occu- 
pied but a few moments, nor was the sitnadon of the child remem- 
bered, till the dreadful vulture was observed to pause in his flight, 
immediately over the garden. A shriek from the wretched nurse 
of the child, was the first warning of the danger that impended ; 
but it was too late. Poised for a few seconds on his pinions, the 
lammer-geyer hung in the air, almost motionless, then with a slow 
and contracted circular movement began his descent, and with a 
rush of wings like a tempest swooped upon his prey : the next in- 
stant he was seen soaring towards the Peak, bearing the infant in 
his talons. Cross-bows, laoces, were seized in haste ; but what 
could human effort avail? Cries, shrieks, spoke the anguish of the 
parents and the sympathy of their friends. The vulture alighted 
on a ledge of the rock, some distance below the scene of his former 
conflict, and, as he bent down his terrible beak, it was thought that 
he was devouring the child. A mute horror pervaded the com- 
pany, broken only by the deep suppressed groans and convulsive 
sobs of the agonized parents. On a sudden, the animal was seen 
to toss his head high in the air, his huge wings were expanded, as 
if in the effort to fly, but dropped again lifeless to his sides, his 
monstrous frame quivered as in the spasms of death, and the 1am- 
mer-geyer rolled like a dark lavange down the precipice. At the 
same moment, the figure of the young stranger was discovered, 
standing on the cliff, the child sat on one arm, erect in the form 

kS 
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of life^ while the other was distinctly perceived to ware a scarf in 
sign of victory and safety. At the sight, a shout so loud, so wild, 
went forth from the crowd, that in its reverberation from the moun- 
tain, it seemed to shake the solid rock, where the stranger stood on 
his perilous footing. 

While some of the mountaineers ran to drag the feathered mon- 
ster from his rocky grave, the rest of the company proceeded in 
franiic joy to meet the gallant victor. The situation of the stran- 
ger had indeed heen one of extreme hazard. After his first ren- 
counter with the vulture, hastening to descend the peak, he was 
about to turn round an angle of the rock to the narrow ledge, along 
which the path led, when he beheld the vulture approaching witJi 
his prey, and he couched down behind the crag, as the bird alighted 
at his side. Instinctively he threw himself between the beak of the 
ravenous monster and his intended victim, and instantly felt him- 
self in his iron grasp. To turn, to stir on the fearful ridge, was al- 
most sure destruction, and the slightest eiVort of the animal would 
hurl him down the rode With the least motion possible, he direct- 
ed his weapon over his head to the neck of the bird; and, guided 
by his left hand, just as he felt the beak dose around his own neck, 
thrust the knife, with sure and firm hand, deep into the animal's 
throat ; then dinging with desperate energy to the rough surface of 
the rocky path, sustained himself in his perilous situation, till the 
vulture's struggles were over, when his grasp relaxed, and his huge 
carcass slid over the prostrate body of the stranger into the abyss. 

The young hero was conducted to the chalet in triumph, with the 
lammer- geyer borne in state before him ; the men envying, and the 
women admiring him. The youth bore his honours with a modest, 
yet frank and well-bred air ; spoke of the achievement as of a lucky 
acddent ; and insisted that his slight wounds should not delay the 
ceremony for a single moment. 

Accordingly, the priest pronounced the blessing, and Florent and 
his Marianne were for the time, the very happiest couple in the 
world. Dandng among those primitive people was, at this period, 
known only on the occasion of a marriage, or the confirmation of a 
nun ; when, therefore, the music struck, it may be imagined with 
what alacrity the young people stood up ; at least the girls ; for the 
Swiss peasant, even in the dance, retains a portion of his charac- 
teristic gravity, while the females are all spirit and playful vivadty. 
The bride ^vas led out by the young Austrian, who, in his neat 
hunter dress, exhibited a form and a grace, that were long, remem- 
bered and talked of by the mount^n m^dens. 

In the repast that followed, it was plainly to be seen, that it was 
honest Eberard's intention things should be done handsomely. The 
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food father had even exoeUed hinuelf on this oocaiion ; and among 
the dainties, the ladies were surprised and delighted with the toaila 
sopped in wine, and nicely powdered with sugar and cinnamon. 
We liave not mentioned milk and cheese, as being things of course; 
and yet the latter, at least, deserves particular notice, not only be- 
cause it was excellent in itself, but the rather that it had been mada 
and designed for this special occasion, full twenty years before, and, 
agreeably to the country custom, had the names of the intended man 
and wife, while they were yet children, carved legibly upon its am 
pie surface. The appearance of the cheese was a coup-d'eclat, for, 
with a laudable policy, the intended bride and bridegroom had been 
kept in ignorance of the arrangement, and suffered to fall in love in 
their own way ; and Florent had gone through all the gradations 
of courtship, as regulated by Swiss usage; had duly come a-wooing 
through storm and sun, over hulde and hubel, through tobel and 
tangel-holts, until one eventful Saturday n^ht, when every maideoi 
dressed for company, has a right to look for a visit fkt»m her suitor» 
Florant climbed manfully up the outside of the house, to her cham- 
ber window, and sitting gallantly there, half in and half out, drink- 
ing a little kiersiwasser, and taking a great deal of love^ till the 
dawn of day, had, in the end, put the final question, in couplets in- 
vented for similar purposes by his ancestors, and receiving the fa* 
vourable poetical response, retired, the joyful bridegroom elect. 

While at table, the host, encouraged by the curiosity manifested 
by the strangers, did not fail to dwell at length on the merits of 
Mont Pilate, which, although he admitted it was not so high as 
Mont Blanc, he contended was a much finer mountain. " Can you 
see thirteen lakes from Mont Blanc?" said he triumphantly. ** It 
has glaciers, it is true,'' he added, *< and we have none to speak of; 
and no lauwines tumbling down upon our houses and our heads ; 
for the snow leaves us in summer, except firom under the side of old 
Esel ; but where will ye find such pasturages as the Brundlen on 
Mont Blanc? And then for curiosities, let Mont Blanc showus a 
shaking rock like our Knapstein; or a statue of white marble, 
thirty feet high, fixed in the very bowels of the rock— God knows 
how, or %vhen, or by whom — like our St Dominic ; or, above all, 
let them show us, in all Switzerland, a fine dismal lake^ like that 
hard by in the midst of noble firs and sycamores, where, as our 
fathers say, Pontius Pilate drowned himself of yore." ** And full 
of dark spectres/' whispered Marianne, shuddering. *< And from 
whose vapours we get such pelting storms," added Florent : <* St 
Dominic preserve us from its favours to night." " Our magis- 
trates have forbidden strangers to approach the lake," observed 
Martin of Hergottwald; " for it isouly then that it breeds tempests.** 
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^ We know your laws, and have aToided your mare infemaley" re- 
plied the old Austrian, to whom the obsenration aeemed to be ad- 
dressed. " Potz tusig !" exclaimed honest Eberard, '* that's a fable^ 
I believe, friend Martin, as we of the Brundien can testify, who 
have been soundly drenched, and not a stranger on the mountain. 
But tell us, neighbour of IJnderwalden, you have been a traveller, 
did you ever see a lammer-geyer lulled, but on Mont Pilate? 
Faith, brother, since your ancestor, Sir Struth of Winkelried, de- 
stroyed the dragon, there had been no such gallant deed ; and dra- 
gons, they say, are no longer to be met with.*' The person ad- 
dressed, who, at every opportunity, had been engaged in earnest 
discourse with the seniors of the company, smiled faintly as he 
turned to the speaker. " There may be dragons yet to encounter, 
brother of Lucerne," he replied, *'more dangerous to the land than 
any my ancestor ever destroyed ;" and he glanced at the strangers, 
the younger of whom was chatting with the bride ; the elder, how- 
ever, noticed the remark, and was for an instant discomposed, but 
immediately resumed his serenity. '* But come," said the jovial 
host, *< let us to the free air, and taste the freshness of the evening. 
We have the finest echoes in the Eight Cantons," he added, turn- 
ing to the strangers. '< C!ome, girl8-H»me, lads, tune your voices^ 
and let us hear whether the Imdal carol will sleep among the rocks. 
No ranz-des-vaches now," cried the merry old man ; '* let tiie herds 
have their holiday, and give us a stirring lay, as ye wish to be brides 
and grooms yourselves." " And do not forget Tsll in your songs,'* 
said the guest from Underwalden. ** Away, away," cried Eberard ; 
and the young people sallied gladly out, followed by the rest But 
an air of disappointment and uneasiness took place of their hilarity, 
as soon as they gained the open air, *< Aha !" said Eberard, look- 
ing up, ''Fontius is rising in his wrath — we shall have rain." 
And it happened as the experienced mountaineer predicted. The 
dense mists, arising slowly from the dismal lake, instead of passing 
the summits of the rocks, and dispersing in the air, lingered around 
the sides of the seven peaks that surrounded and overlooked the 
plain. The muttering of thunder began to be heard, accompanied 
by occasional flashes of lightning, and the guests hastened back into 
,the house, with the exception of the two strangers and the man of 
Underwalden, who remained beliind a few minutes, and until the 
.storm burst upon them. Those who have never witnessed an Al- 
pine tempest, cannot form an idea of its sublimity ; and where the 
spectators now stood, in the very centre of its scope and sway, it 
.was truly frighlfuL ** You have seen what Switzerland is in its 
,wrath," said the man of Underwalden ; ** let us retire." Not un- 
willingly they left the spot, and had not yet entered the house, when 
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a tremendous cnuh was heard immediately behind them, and the 
gigantic elm tree, near which they liad stood, was shivered into 
fragments. 

The storm continued till the erening was so far adTanosd, that, 
when it had subsided, the inmates of the chalet felt no inclination 
to resume their festivities ; and, tiie vesper prayer made, and the 
benediction bestowed, the guests were soon locked in profound 
repose. 

At an early hour the next morning, every one was stirring ; for 
it was the intention of many of the visiton to join in the pllgiim- 
age^ duly made on that day to the shrine of Noire JJame den Ere* 
tnitesy at the abbey of Einsedeln, in the adjoining Canton of Schwyt^ 
and soon after the matin service and the necessary morning repasl^ 
the cavalcade set out, with many cautions from honest Eberard to 
beware of the falling rocks, which, loosened by the recent raii^ 
rendered the narrow valleys they might pass somewhat exposed to 
danger. 

The man of Underwalden and the strangers^ who seemed mu« 
tually desirous of knowing more of each other, were together when 
they reached the brow of the Alpa ; and before they began to de- 
scend, paused at the same moment, in admiration of the magnifi- 
cent spectacle that met their view. In their front, the glorious sun 
had just begun to show himself above the higher mountains towards 
the east. More than five thousand feet below them, was the most 
picturesque lake in Switzerland, the Waldstetten See, or Water of 
the Sylvan States, as it was appropriately called, l}ing tranquil and 
serene in its rocky recess^ and laving the beautiful shores of the four 
ancient and free cantons. The tops of the most distant Alps were 
already tinged with gold, but the mountains that clustered imme- 
diately around the lake, remained in dark and gloomy grandeur. 
The eye wandered delighted, over the fiir off scene of mountain, 
and valley, and forest, and stream ; or, charmed and enraptured, 
followed the sinuous outline of the lake below, as it now expanded 
its broad bosom near Luoeme, or shone a liquid cross, as it branched 
its waters into the opposite gulfs of Kilsnachtand Alpnach; and 
now, in a noble sheet, diveisiiied by bay and promontory, stretched 
to the east between Underwalden and Scliwytz, until approaching 
the towering Moni Righi, it contraoied its surface to a strait, and 
abruptly turned towards the south into the narrow inlet which 
water* the wild banics of Uri. 

" It is, indeed, a splendid spectacle," exclaimed the younger 
stranger ; *' nor do I deem it wonderful that such a land should be 
beloved, even as ye of Switaurland are said to love it" ** And 
shall it be a marvel,*' replied the Swiss^ ** if it be defended, even as 
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we have sworn to defend it? Shall it be resenred for a modem 
ravager to violate a sanctuary which the Roman and the Hun re- 
spected ; where neither CsBsar in his pride, nor Attila in his wrath, 
ever dared to enter ?" '* How, if neither Cnsar nor Attila knew of 
the existence of yonder valley/* asked the elder stranger. <* Scorn 
us, if you will,*' answer the Swiss, calmly, " but touch us not : dis- 
dain the land at a distance ; and leave us in our simplicity, rude, 
perhaps, and rugged as our rocks. Yonder you behold the cradle 
of Helvetic liberty : it may become its tomb, but fii'st it will be the 
grave of every free Helvetian." *' The spot is most memorable in 
your annals," observed the youth, willing to soothe the wounded 
feelings of the Swiss. ** The history of our freedom is indelibly 
graven upon those everlasting hills," he exciaimed ; ** it is not for 
the hand of mortal to erase it. Yonder, towards the distant St 
Gotthatd in the east, where the Reuss falls into the lake of Uii, at 
its southern extremity, stands Altorf, where Tell performed his 
first and perilous exploit Farther down the gulf, on its eastern 
shore, at the foot of yonder aschenberg, is the rock oil ifi^hieh the 
hero sprang when, favoured by the storm, he achieved his GreeAotm. 
The fountain of the Grutli, where Furst, and Melchthal, and 
Staafacher, Aiet at midnight to plan their country^s emancipation, 
is there on the hither shore of the same narrow lake, Just where it 
turns to the left ; and on the opposite coast you may peix%fve the 
town of Brunnen, where the three first f^ee Cantons ratified their 
league^ Returning to this extremity of the See, aikd casting youi* 
yiew up yonder opposite gulf, you behold Kusnacht, near which the 
tyrant Gestder fell by the hand of Tell, in sight of his own castle, 
whose ruined towers are still to be distinguished." "Tell was a 
hero,'* exclaimed the youth with enthusiasm, *' whose fbme I couM 
almost envy." '< There are thousands of his countrymeA,"'8a!d the 
Swiss, " ready to die to share it : there- have been many who have 
already perished to partake of their country's gratitude. Look 
farther north, beyond yon lake of Zvtg, and yott may perceire the 
hills of Morgarten, at whose base, by the marshy lake of EgheH, 
some seventy years ago, our fathers met their Austrian invaders, in 
force one to fifteen, and sealed the liberties of Switzerland.'' *' Let 
us move on,** said the elder, a little impatiently. ** Our mountain 
air is often found too keen for strangers," observed the Swiss, as he 
sedately fallowed. 

Descending the mountain through forests of oak and elih, over 
fertile pasturages or barren rocks, and by the side of precijiioes 
covered with pine or the mountain ash, the scene every moment as- 
suming a new aspect and varied tints, they reached Brfentz, where 
they resumed their horses, and through several other villages, at 
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iengih arrived at Lucerne. Passing the fine old town, with its 
towers, and battlements, and open bridges, and richly ornamented 
balconies^ they were preparing to embark in their respectiTe boats, 
when the Swiss suddenly broke the silence which for a time had 
been preserved. ** We may soon enough be enemies,'' said he; 
" at present, let us deal frankly one with another. I am Arnold of 
Winkelried, a poor knight of Underwalden, who love my country, 
and would destroy her foes, fairly, in the field." '< And we," re- 
plied the elder, catching his blunt tone and manner, " are the young 
£yloff of Ems, and old John of Hasenberg, knights, and true 
liegemen to Leopold of Austria ; ready to serve him as his soldiers 
in any country, but his spies in none." ** Then we understand 
each other," said Arnold, *' and I shall not inquire why you are in 
Switzerland." <' You shall not need," replied Jolm of Hasenberg; 
'< I have old friends and companions in arms in Switserland, and 
this young knight, my relative, has leisure and curiosity. We are, 
at present, guests of the lord of Gerisau ; but, ere we quit your 
mountains, may visit the baron of Thomberg, or even attend the 
annual festival of the lord of Interlaken, at his castle on the lake of 
Thun. " '* The last is a gallant and true knight," remarked Ar- 
nold ; " but tell Peter of Thomberg, that the people of liis b&rony 
of £nthlibuch are growing weary of his tyranny ; and it might 
bestead the lord of Gerisau if he were reminded, that, he is too 
weak to oppose the Lion league, although he has not yet joined 
iLV '< Gerisau is a fief of Austria," was the only reply mado by 
De Hasenberg, as they embarked. 

Leaving Lucerne, they were quickly conveyed through the vari- 
ous curves of the lake between its noble and diversified shores, un- 
til nearly fronting Gerisau.. The romantic residence of Arnold 
was seen on the opposite side of the lake, peeping from its elevated 
recess: Arnold even thought he could perceive the handkerchief 
waving his welcome from the balcony. '* It is my daughter 
Bertha," said he : then turning to the Austrians, he added, " Our 
countries are not yet at war, and ye are honourable knights. Yon- 
der is my habitation, and should your curiosity lead you to explore 
the shores of Underwalden, do not, in your way to Stantz, pass, un- 
entered, the door of Arnold of Winkelried." Eyloff, in his youth- 
ful feeling, was about to promise ; but the tranquil John of Hasen- 
berg prevented it by the usual acknowledgments, made in the most 
approved manner of the ^^ustrian court; and they separated, if not 
friends, at least with no hostile feelings towards^each other. Turn- 
ing their prows to difl'erent points, the boats soon bore them to their 
several destinations, the one to the bosom of his happy family, and 
the other to the little castle of the petty lord of Gerisau. But 
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£yloil was not content to waste the rest of the day In the monotony 
of the castle ; and, leaving his more aged companion and their host 
fighting their former battles over their wine of Alsac^ he engaged 
the boatmen, for a few florins, to proceed farther up the lake. 
Shooting through the narrow passage, leading towards Mont Righi, 
and following the sudden turn to the right, the young knight passed 
between the memorable Tillage and meadow, pointed out by Arnold 
in the morning, through a stupendous mountain portal, worthy of 
being the entrance to a lake, at once the most classical and most 
magnificent in Switzerland. In breathless admiration, with feel* 
ings such as he had seldom before experienced, he glided over the 
silent and gloomy lake of Uri, as it reposed iu its dark and glassy 
sdllncss, closely confined betwemi banks of almost terrific grandeur* 
On either side, the rocks rose to a feerful height, now thrown into 
the wildest and most fantastic forms, now shooting up in perpendi- 
cular masses of granite, bare and bald, or shagged and bristled ^vith 
dark forests of fir, or beech, or pine, down to the water's edge ; and 
now hanging their beetling cliflTs over the passing voyager, their 
wildest features rendered yet more savage by the fearful contrast 
ofiered, here and there, in the green or golden patch of cultivation, 
and rude cabin of the adventurous peasant, suspended amidst the 
crags. 

Having reached the rock of Tell, Eyloff, yielding to the advice of 
the boatmen, abandoned the design of proceeding so far as Altorf. 
The bay of Fluelen, they said, was sometimes danoerous in the even- 
ings, and the day was fast wearing away ; they even thought, that 
already the golden day-streaks that crossed the dazzling white of 
the glaciers of the Sureen Alps, were beginning to assume the rich 
purple hue, lent by the declining sun. ** The winds are going up 
the mountains,'* said one of the boatmen, as they headed home- 
wards, ** to bring down the rain upon us ; there will hefluderweiter 
yet;" and they stretched manfully to their oars. But in despite of 
their speed, they had scarcely arrived opposite the perilous bay of 
Brunnen, when the sun disappeared behind Mont Pilate. '* Pots 
tusig 1" exclaimed the man who had before spoken, as he looked to- 
ward the west, " Pontius has piU his black cap on ; we shall have a 
Natchi from that quarter too ; it's well if we get out of the Uri See, 
where there's no landing left us, before it comes down." ** Cannot 
we run into Brunnen ?" asked the other boatman ; ** Or Gerisaa ?" 
Inquired EyloiF. "Neither," replied the first, bluntly: ''Pull 
round yonder promontory, and make for the first smooth spot of 
Underwalden, it's all that's left us." The wind began now to be 
evidently felt by the quiet lake, and they had barely weathered the 
point, when the tempest burst over them in aU its violence. The 
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Uast, like a tidfig «f U£»| CMnennUiig and nging over ttui waton; 
the doude eent down tlielr tonentB ytitk itresUtibte finroe and fary; 
thethundeisdMhed, and lightningiabot madly araund thoB) while the 
frinda and tvaterB) in whirls and eddies ficom the naineniiis blujband 
xocky hoUowMf the shore, threatened erery aaoiaeiit their destructioB. 

" Maice for y<»i inlet,*' cried the boatman, aa a pretiacted gleam 
of lightning showed the place of Anudd's residenoe, Casting his 
eyes in the direction pointed out, Eyloff discovered a light skifl; 
struggling Uka their own to gain the shore *, dhe was nearer the land, 
but her peril seemed extreme, and as they approached the frail bark, 
the flashes of light dSsoovered a female seated in the stem ; her long, 
loose tressea streaming in the storm. . Her delicate form was sustained 
with diffifiulty, while with oae hand she dung to the side of the boat, 
and with the other graced the helm. Meantime a well grown lad, 
har corapanion, plied hta oars with a steady and strong nerve. They 
ware now but a short distance from the shore ; lights blazing on the 
'beach and at tha house directed their course, and By loff almost felt 
aanired of the ftmale^s safety, when a gust suddenly coming round 
fivm the pmnt bebw, bearing the waters high before it, struck the 
light baik on tha side, and instantly upset her. The generous boy 
hM by the boat^ only to cast his look around to discover where he 
might snoooar his sister, but Eyloff had already plunged in, and at 
the risk of his own life^ rescued the hidy, just as she was about to 
sink beneath the waves. With the assistance of the boatmen, they 
wera all saliBly conveyed to the beach, where the distracted mother 
stood screaming in her despair. Her daughter was yet insensible, but 
when borne up the winding path that led to her dwelling, and it be- 
came certain *hAt she yet lived, who can depict the transport of the 
iMppy parent over her restored child I 

The return of Arnold, who had hastened towards home from his 
iHisineB abroad, on the first indications of the approaching storm, 
was now announced, and he entered, as the grateful matron, after 
seeing her daughter properly attended to, was pouring out her 
acknowledgments before the young knight; and when informed of 
the efttent of their oWigations to him, the pressure of the hand, the 
tear that swelled into his manly eye, spoke the fond Other's feel- 
ings. 

An early separation and retirement being expedient, Eyloff was 
conducted to his chamber, where refreshments were provided him. 
But he felt, for the first time, perhaps, after a day of such exertion, 
but little indlned either to eat or sleep, and he lay listening to the 
roar of the tempest without, and thinking over the last interesting 
Snddent. He still seemed to enfold in his arms the youthfUl beauty 
he had rescued, and to gaze upon her as if he would infuse, through 
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his eyeSi a portion of his own fire into her oold and inanimate form. 
He asked himself why a little Swiss girl, scarcely seen, should thus 
produce sensations which the beauties of the Austrian court had 
failed to excite, and he could not answer ; but he could not but re- 
member her mild blue eyes, as, awakening from the sleep of tem- 
porary death, they turned upon her deliverer, and thought following 
thought, he still lay drawing beautiful pictures of the future, and it 
was not until nature became exhausted that his spirit grew calm ; 
and he sank to rest, lulled by tiie low and m<motonous moaning of 
the subsiding storm. 

Is loTe, then, a mere passion^— an excitement? Is it not rather a 
mystic affinity existing in kindred hearts, latent, perhaps, till cir- 
cumstances bring them within the sphere of its mysterious agency? 
Is the beautiful apologue all iable, that the souls of those individuals 
of either sex, intended for each other, receive, at their formation, 
the impress of their destiny, and, however widely separated at their 
birth, know and recognize each other when they meet ? If sym- 
pathy be a mere word among mortals, how is it that one shall wan- 
der among the beautiful and polished, the pure and unsophisticated 
of foreign lands, surrounded by all that can exdto the senses or 
satisfy the taste, and yet return to find a kindred soul in the ordinary 
circle of home ; while another shall leave behind, unregarded, those 
whom association, whom similarity of habits, tastes, opinions, even 
prejudices, might render objects of preference, to seek, in some 
distant comer of the univerae, his mystic partner in a stran- 
ger, an alien in language, manners, opinions ; in a word, in all 
but love? 

Eylofi*, for one so young, had seen much in the world, and his 
education and breeding had been suitable to his station, among the 
highest in Austria. Bertha was not unused to society; she had 
accompanied her parents in many of their visits to the gentry of the 
neighbouring districts, and her fiither's mansion was the seat of 
hospitality. Eylofi* was not a libertine: his native nobleness of 
mind, his inherent good principles, his studies and martial exercises, 
had, as yet, kept him free from the vices of the age, the offipring of 
ignorance, of idleness, and luxury. Bertha, reared under the eyes 
of the noblest of fathers, the best of mothers, and surrounded by 
examples only of virtue, was the purest among the pure daughters 
of Switzerland. It was not, therefore, rustic beshfiilness, nor the 
consciousness of evil thoughts, that, when EylofT and Bertha met at 
breakfast, threw over their deportment, the air of reserve and em- 
barrassment. Was it not that the mystic powers had met and 
commingled? Were not two kindred souls at length about to fulfil 
their destiny ? * I am devoted to adore this maiden,* humbly 
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breathed the spirit of Eyloff ; * but oh ! dare I hope to gain fw rich 
a prize? let me not offend her by the arrogance of even a too ardent 
gaze.* ' Behold,' whispered the throbbing heart of Bertha, * here 
is the youth I am fated to loTe; yet ah! will he regard the poor 
Swiss girl? Hide, maidenly reserve, hide from him, the danger- 
ous secret, lest its knowledge disgust him, and turn him from me 
for ever.* 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was rising bright and beauti- 
ful orer the enchanting scene around them, and the repast of the 
little family was taken, with their guest, on a green terrace before 
the house, commanding the most interesting prospect. Yet Eyloff 
had never been less attentive to the sublime and beautiM of inani- 
mate nature. When they arose fh>m table, however, and he followed 
the happy fhmxly through the romantic grounds, he could not but 
admire the rich and varied landscape, as it was spread out before him, 
of mountain, and lake, and valley and wood ; the eminences covered 
with vines, crowned with majestic fin, or dark with pines ; while 
the sunny slopes were glowing with golden grain, the orohaids 
smiled, and the pomegranate and mulberry, the i^ and almond, 
blossomed: nor is it probable that Hhe jessamine, the Hlac, and the 
eglantine received the lete attention fVom Eyloff, because he was 
told they had h^ea planted by Bertha. 

'Not' exdaimed Eyloff, involuntarily, as they v^naro resuming 
towards the house, * war must not blight such scenes.' The effects 
of the Mcpressiott were immediate ; tlie liiir lids of the maiden fell 
pensively over her eyes as she bent them to the ground, while the 
chest of the boy, her brother, swelled, his eyes flashed fire, and his 
hand seemed already to grasp the sword. The meek matron only 
looked at her husband, but urith one of those looks which, at such 
moments, she often cast upon him ; looks, in which might be traced 
the fond mother and the devoted wife; and all of iiroman, and some- 
thing of angd. Arnold paused fbr a space, while a feartUl sternness 
settled on his brow, and he stood in his family as Junius Brutus 
might have stood, when all was to be sacrificed for country. The 
young knight hastened to dispel the ck)ud his allusion had called 
down, and he was at length successful. 

When Eyloff^ visit ck»ed— and it was protracted to the extreme 

vei^ of decorunb-4ieed it be said that the youth and maid separated 

mutnaHy pleased and iirterested? Cbuld it be otherwise? Eyloff 

in form, SS M mind, was all that woman might wish to look upon or 

listen to ; and Bertha, iHth her fair and innocent fkce ; her pura 

brows atid dear iitteliigent e}e8; her rich yeUow hair, braided and 

broached in the fai^ion of the maidens of Hasli ; her bodice admi- 

iBbly adapted to her perfect form, and every part of her dress 

l2 
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regulated, in shape and hue, by tlie most delicate taste: Bertha 
was not an object that could be approached with indifference. 

And shall we follow them, step by step, over a]> the gradations, 
through all the flowery mazes of love's labyrinth? It might be 
pleasant, but it would lead too far. It will be suspected that they felt 
and acted, as others would feel and act under similar circumstances. 
And who is so unhappy as to have been always ignorant of the de- 
lights that attend the progress of the uniTersal passion, till at last, 
every look, every word is love, when the rustle of the garment, the 
fall of the foot, are known aSai off, when silence itself is interpreted, 
and the very atmosphere breathes of the beloved. They became all, 
each to the other. Eyloff, not unfrequently, was called upon to 
attend his relative, De Hasenbei^ in his excursions, but on the sum- 
mit of the Righi, with an amphitheatre of an hundred leagues 
around him, crowded with magnificence and loveliness, it was the 
little antique mansion of Underwalden, distinguished from its gaudy 
neighbours only by its simplicity— it was the humble spot where 
Bertha dwelt, that alone attracted and enchained his observance. 
And when required to exercise his knightly skill in the tournament 
at the castle on the lake of Thun, the multitude shouted in vain, and 
the hands of beauty placed a joyless chaplet on his head : it was not 
until at the feet of Bertha he laid his laureb, and received her smile, 
that he felt himself & victoi:. 

* Arnold was much engaged abroad on public afihirs, and, when at 
home, was usually occupied by the duties of his farm, or abstracted 
in serious reflection. He could not, however, avoid perceiving the 
growing intimacy of Eyloff and Bertha, but he observed it ^thout 
uneasiness ; the young knight had won his entire confidence ; and 
his daughter, 'he knew, was incapable of an act of imprudence. The 
good mother, too, partook of her htisband's feelings ; and as she 
plied her domestic cares, smiled in the innocence of her heart, on 
the tender fHendshlp of the amiable children. 
< And thus the time sped away in the sweet Interoouise of two 
young and virtuous hearts. Sometimes,' seated in the sodal circle, 
Eyloff would entertain his auditdts with diescriptions of tlie country 
he had left, venturing more than once to hintto the blueing Bettha, 
that the briUiant court of A^istrla might yet receive an added grace 
from the wilds of Switzerland. But more frequently the lovers en- 
joyed the interchange of sentiment tdthout ^en the maternal eye 
to observe them : wandering at times through the rotmtotic ^piOks of 
the neighbouring hills and groves, sOothed by the soft notes of the 
Alpine warbler, as the green or spotted woodpecker fldw by tfaeni from 
branch to branch, ahd the busy nut^«racker was heard in hi^ employ- 
ment over their heads ; while the tawny owl sat in his wisdom high up 
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die shady^ sycamore, or the hermet crow looked out gmre and 
SDlemn from the recess of his piny ceil i at other times in the light 
sidfl', coasting the beautiful shore of the lake, and exploring each 
shady noolc for new wonders, and scaring the fidcon of the rocic from 
his perch, and the silver inhabitant of the water from his cool and 
transparent retreat. 

One mild and tranquil evening, Eyloffand his Bertha were stray- 
ing on the quiet shore. He had declared his love : her e) es, that 
had been downcast at the avowal, were now turned up to his with 
ineffiible afiection, as, pressed to his bosom, she listened to his elo- 
quent strain of tenderness. At this moment a boat shot rapidly 
across from Gerisau, and a messenger in the Austrian costume, 
leaping on the strand, approached respectfully, and handed a letter 
to the knight. EyloiT grew pale as he scanned its superscription, 
for he knew it to be Leopold's. It was, indeed, a missive from his 
sovereign, rebuking him for his protracted absence, and command- 
ing his instant return to court. Old John of Hasenberg, who had 
80 long yielded to his young friend's wish to remain, had received a 
like command: he was already prepared to set out, and Eyloffwas 
, even then expected. The resolution of the lover was taken ere he 
had finished the letter. Instructing the messenger to await his re- 
turn, he led the trembling, almost fainting Bertha toward her 
&ther*s house. Arnold had just then returned with his son from 
attoidlng the celebration of the anniversary of Morgarten. 

" Arnold of Winkelried," said EylofT, " I depart from Switzer- 
land this moment. I know not why my sovereign is thus impera- 
tive, but as a loyal subject, I have but to obey. It is now no time 
for slow and solemn ceremony. Behold this maiden. I love her, 
I am beloved; will you that I take her as my bride to Austria?'* 
The sinking girl clung for support to her lover, like the graceful 
ivy round the stately oak. Arnold for an instant hesitated, but it 
was only for an instant. ** Young knight," he replied, " you have 
gained the love of this maiden, and the esteem of her parents, yet 
cannot she now be your wife. Austria is about to be the enemy of 
Switzerland. Would you that she should abjure her country and her 
fiither, or could you be content to share her divided heart? Let 
Leopold of Austria be just : let the storm that hangs over this land 
be dispelled by him who raised it, or be broken and dispersed on the 
peaks of yonder Alps, before an Austrian claims as his bride a 
daughter of Helvetia.'* The decisions of Arnold of Winkelried 
were known to be irrevocable ; yet love emboldened Eyloff. '* Leo- 
pold is my friend," he said ; ** let me present Bertha before him as 
my wife, in the power of her beauty and her innocence: let the 
virtues of your daughter plead for her country." ** The daughter 

l3 
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of Arnold must not be a suppliant at a tyrant's feet," replied the 
Swiss. " Giye me your promise, then," resumed the youth, " it 
my plea prevail with Leopold, and war is averted from your happy 
Yales, that Bertha shall be my reward : and let her be betrothed to me 
here, in the sight of yonder glorious Heaven." '* Return the friend 
of free Helvetia, and she is yours," replied Arnold ; and, kneding 
on the verdant carpet, as the sun poured his last beams over the 
magnificent temple of nature, the lovers were affianced and blessed 
beneath the blue and smiling sky. ** If not before the snow filli 
your valleys," said Eylofi* to Bertha, as they stood on the margin ol 
the lake, *' when the first flower of spring appears^ expect me." 
** Our roses bloom in March, sometimes," whispered Bertha with a 
&int smile, as they separated. 

The winter came on, and the snow lay on the hills and filled the 
valleys. Nature reposed in her icy fastness, and even the rumours 
of war were no longer heard. 

' But at length the snows melted from the sloping hills. The 
higher mountains, bellowing in their inmost cells, began to be rocked 
by loud and tremendous shocks, as the glaciers opened their clefts, 
fearful, yet beautiful, in purple and emerald hues ; while, forced by 
the pent-up winds, showers of ice were hurled far through the*air. 
The freed mountain torrents rushed into the vales, and the dreaded 
lavange came thundering down. Every thing in nature told that 
the genial season had arrived, and was fast passing onward; yet 
Eylofi* came not : the perils of travelling were over, for the pines 
had shaken from their branches the last dust of snow; yet still he 
came not : the first flower of spring, how anxiously expected — how 
fondly welcomed — ^how dearly cherished, had budded and bloomed, 
and withered on its stem ; and yet the maiden pined in her lone- 
liness. 

Many a time, as the shades of the evening were stealing over the 
lovely landscape, might Bertha be seen straying through the groves, 
on which the leaves had shot forth, with a rapidity peculiar to the 
springs of Alpine countries : now seeking the shelving margin of the 
lake at the spot where her lover had rescued her from the fury of the 
• storm, now stopping unconsciously in the secluded thicket, where 
they had first breathed to each other the vow^ of pure afiection. 
Many a time, when the air was more than usually mild, might she 
be seen pensfvely seated at the open lattice, as the moon with lovely 
and majestic step, stole along the heavens, and tipped with ethereal 
silver the summits of the groves, and poured her soft flood of light 
on hill and dale around. Then would she recall the happy moments 
she had passed with Eyloff ; and as a thousand little proo& of his de. 
voted love rose to her reooUection, all her doubts seemed to &da 
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atmy, and she oould not but beliere, In spite of every circumstance, 
in the £dth of her toror. 

In the meantime, the political agitatioi» of the Waldstettenwere 
reriTed, and ev«ry thing seemed tending to a sanguinary crisis. The 
people of the district of Ethlibuch, oppressed past sufferance by the 
tyrant Thomberg, the yassal of Austria, had, in the month of 
March, thro^nrn themselvtiS on the protection of Lucerne; and the 
haughty baron had dared to seize and inflict an ignominious' death 
upon the negotiators of the treaty on the part of Ethlibuch. Leopold , 
-was already stationed at Kybourg, in the canton of Zurich, ready 
to support -mth his troops the tyranny of his bailifis and his vassals ; 
and it was at length made evident, that the hereditary patron and 
protector of the Waldstetten, contemplated no less than its entire 
subjugation. Undismayed, the st&cn republicans prepared fbr the 
ooi^ct. In the several cantons of the confederation, the general 
assembly, or landsgemdnd, was summoned, wh^e, in the April 
following, the knights and burghers appeared in their arms, and 
dedared open war against Thomberg and his adherents. It was 
but a Short time before this period that more than fifty imperial- 
towns in Swid>ia and Franconia had solidtated admission into the 
Helvetic League ; yet now, so terrible was held the enmity of 
Leopold and his ferocious followers, that the petty towns and states 
around became eager to be the foremost in manifesting their hos- 
tility to devoted Switzerland. The roads from Wirtemberg and 
Scbafihausen were crowded with their messengers ; dedatatSonsand 
defiances poured in upon the landsgemeind faster tlian they could 
be read; and vrithin a few days the Eight Cantons numbered 
among the auxiliaries of their foe more than two hundred states, 
princes, and bishops. The four ancient cantons of the lake took 
the field vrithout delay, under the avoyer, or mayor of Lucerne, the 
supreme military authority in Switzerland being always exercised 
by the chief officer of the state ; and while the inferior nobles of 
the Hon league kept in dieck the powerful barons along the course* 
of the Rhine, assailed, and carried, and destroyed the feudal strong- 
hsAda of their most immediate and dangerous enemies. 

It was at this eventful point of time, when Leopold might hourly 
be expected on his march from Kybourg, and the matrons and 
maidens of the land sat solitary in their deserted dwdlings. The 
night was far spent, yet Bertha and her mother still remained 
gazing anxiously out upon the darkness, wh^i suddenly a small 
dark object moved swifUy towards them, across the silent lake. It 
was about! Can it be Arnold returned from Zurich? That is 
impossible; for the army is there; and there also must be Arnold. 
The bosom of Bertha swelled almost to bursting: she spoke not; 
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she Bcaroely breathed. This 'ivas the anniTenary of her fint meeU 
ing with Eyloff, and a thousand imdeiined hopes and wishes rushed 
to h^r heart. And now the figure of a man throws itself from the 
boat, almost before it touches the shore — ^he flies up the pathway, 
and, in an instant, Eyloff is at the feet of Bertha. For a time 
they were mute and motionless: at length Bertha spoke as she 
disengaged herself from his arms, and sank pale and exhausted into 
her chair. ** Eyloff," she said, " come you not till you bring war 
and desolation with you? Alas! Eyloff, the flowers of spring are 
all withered, even like the hopes of our love." ** Beloved Bertha," 
Eyloff answered, ** it is true my efforts to avert the calamity have 
had no other eflect than to draw upon myself my sovereign's dis- 
pleasure. But even his commands alone could not have kept me 
from you ; and until he summoned his knights to the field, 1 was 
deprived of my personal liberty : he is now in march through Zu- 
rich; and, behold, I am here." <* O, Eyloff I" exclaimed Bertha, at 
once awakening to the perils that evironed both the peison of her 
lover, and his reputation as a knight, "why, why are you here? 
Know you not the dangers that encompass you ?" " I know them. 
Bertha; but to be restored to the confidence of my affumoed bride, 
what would I not encounter." *< Alas !" said the maiden, " call me 
not by that title, Eyloff, since the condition of our union can never 
be fulfilled." ** Never shall woman, but you. Bertha, hear that title 
from the lips of Eyloff: and may we not yet cherish hope, dear Bertha ? 
Should your worst fears be confirmed, and Leopold's arms prove suc- 
cessful, may not your Eyloff still have the glory of shielding tho 
house of Winkehried ?" << And think you that Arnold of Winkdried 
will survive his country's death? And think you that his daughter — 
the daughter of a martyred patriot— could ever — O God, O God !" 
she cried, and paused in convulsive agony at the picture her imagi- 
nation drew« " My wife, my beloved Bertha," cried the youth, on 
his knees before her, clasping her cold hands in his, " hear me, and 
believe me: on the honour of a knight I swear, that if Eyloff goes 
into the fight, it shall be but to protect, to save your father." *' I 
'have a son, too, in arms," observed the matron, who had not before, 
spoken, as her fixed and noble countenance became slightly convuls- 
ed. " Is the brave boy, too, there?" asked Eyloff. ** Madam," ho 
added, ardently seizing her hand, " mother of my Bertha, thy son 
shall be my brother." 

At this moment, a light appeared upon the most distant moun- 
tain towards the north ; rapidly it increased in size, and soon blazed 
a bright and portentous b^oon. " They have fired the beacon at 
the hoke wackt" said the wifeof Arnold; " the foe approaches," she 
addjBdi with the fiimness of a Roman nutron 
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In a few moments, in whatever direction the eye was tamed, the 
signal fires were seen to blaze from the summitB of the mountains 
that inclosed the lakes ; the horn sounded loud and shrill from every 
hill and valley, and the quick heat of the alarm hell, fromitOTm and 
village, came fearfidly on the gale. 

" The Landsthurm is summoned ; the country will be up in mass,*' 
said the matron ; " each pass and defile will be guarded ; and your 
return will become impossible." 

The terrified Bertha joined her mother in urging the knight's de- 
parture ; but it was in vain, untU, interrupting him in his torrent 
of prayers and protestations, the tender maiden blessed him with a 
full assurance of her unbroken love and confidence : it was then £y- 
loff wrapped his Swiss disguise more closely around his body, and 
disappeared. 

I The morning dawned en the most eventful day that Switzeriand 
had known for nearly a century. Leopold had passed t^e walls of 
Zurich, where the confederates had hos^ned to meet him; and^ 
directing his march on Lucerne, halted before the town of Sempach, 
which lay in his route, intending iirst to chastise the rebels of that 
place. The young knights, among whom a descendant of the tyrant 
Gesler was conspicuoi]^, as they pranced gaily around the walls, 
taunted the honest burghers in the levity of their hearts, exhibiting, 
with bitter jests, the fetters meant for their magistrates. And, as 
the ser& and followers of the army were laying waste the, fields of 
grain about the town, the youthful Do Reinach called to the aroyer 
to send the reapers their breakfast. 

*' The ciftifederates are preparing it," replied the calm avoyer. 

It was in effect as the avoyer said. The Swiss force, penetrating 
the Austrian's ctesign, and leaving Zurich to be defended by its own 
citizens gainst the troops detached by Leopold, had by a difierent 
route, and a rapid march, and joined by additional numbers, already 
gained the spot, axKl now occupied a station in a fortist near the lake 
of Sempach. 

Leopold, in the pride of power and youth, appeared at the head 
of a gendarmerie of full four thousand knights of approved valour, 
each attended by his esquire, and clad in complete steel, gorgeous 
and glittering in the pazioply of war, and mounted on chargers of 
blood and fire; the host of burghers, of vassals, and of mercenaries, 
followed on foot their respective avoyers, or barons, or chieftains, to 
the field. 

Opposed to this formidable array were but little more than a 
thousand Helvetians, from Uri and Uuderwalden, Schwytz and Lu- 
cerne, with trifling contingents from Glarus and Zug. Their 
weapons were chiefly the short sword, and halbert, and massy club, 
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itudded with iron. Some nvielded the espadron, or heavy two-handed 
sword, others the battle-axe, or ancient cross-bow. Not a few of 
the weapons had been used at the field of Morgarten, and the des- 
cendants of the heroes of that fight, who now bore them, felt them* 
« selves invincible. The shield of the Helvetians was simply a board 
fiifitened to the left arm, but some had corslet and cap, and even 
cuisse, the spoils and trophies of former victories. Each canton 
followed its peculiar leader and banneret, the avoyer of Lucerne 
commanding in chief. But the banner of Berne was not at Sempech. 
Her troops were stationed, as a corps of observation, two leagues from 
the fteld, towards Lac^me. When, in justification of her neutrality, 
Berne pleaded her truce with Austria, she could not have recollected 
that, in her utmost need, the Waldstetten had formerly sent their 
soldiers to her rescue, and enabled the immortal Rodolph D*Erlach 
to aeUeve the victory of Laupen* But has -not retributive justice 
visited Berne ? Morethan four himdred yearsafter this event, when 
Laiipesi was again the post of danger, and Berne was in peril, and 
adeseendaoiof thesame Rodolph again defended her, those same 
IValdstetters held themselves aloof, ps a corjv of observation, Berne 
fell before the ferocious Gai:d, and the gallant but unfortunate D*- 
Erlach, may have sighed as he remembered that the banner of Bema 
was not at Sempach. 

It was now near the hour of noon, of a hot and sultry day in J uly ; 
the young noUes, sweltering in their armour, became impatient for 
the onset, and the counsel of old John de Hasenberg, to wait till the 
corps came up from Zurich, was treated with scorn and scurrile jests. 
" We have waited too long, old Heart-of-hare,*' said they. ** Give 
but the word," they added, to the duke, **and you shall see j-our 
knights, alone, exterminate yon ragged host of rebels. " " Be it aa 
you say," replied the duke ; *' dismount, form, and prepare ye for the 
charge." In a moment the steel of the knights rang, as they vault- 
ed to the ground ; their esquires led their chargers to the rear ; and 
a phalanx of knights was formed, armed with pikes, whose length 
enabled them, even from the fourth rank, to prove effective. Such 
was the order of their front. A few archers formed on each wing ; 
and the rest of the troops, with their heavy arquebuses anid battering 
engineS) intended for sieges, took post in the rear. 

And now the confederates* debouching from the forest, saw, from 
the hill they occupied, that they no longer had to apprehend the 
dangerous charge of cavalry, and resolved to take imm^ate advan- 
tage of the iU-advised movement of their enemy. But first proclama- 
tion was made at the head of ewh detachment, bidding every 
soldier who felt himself unable to cope with four adversaries, to 
depart without censure. None leaving the ranks, the troops next 
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fell Upon their knees, in amfonnity to ancient usage, and uttered a 
short but fervent prayer to Heaven ; while Leopold was dubbing 
knights upon the field, and the nobles cut off the long, tumed-up 
points of their cavalry boots, and locked their helms, and fixed down 
their visors. 

Firm and compact, with no part of their bodies assailable, the 
Austrians now moved on, to the music of their own dashing armour, 
an irresistible iron mass, bristling with spears. The confederates, 
formed in the shape of a wedge, with small corps of bowmen, 
thrown out in advance of their flanks, and directing their attack 
with intent to pierce the enemy's centre, came down the hill with 
loud shouts. 

Amidst a flight of arrows {nm the several wings, the two armies 
met midway on the rise of the hill, with a tremendous shock. The 
gallant Gundelinguen, theavoyerof Lucerne, who with the bawMret 
led the advance, in vain endeavoured to break the AusCiiajn fiwt; 
in vain were many of the lances of the knights shivered by the 
Helvetians' maasy clubs, they were Instantly supplied fiom the 
ranks in the rear, and the battalia remained unshi^Een. After the 
most obstinate and deadly conflict, the Swiss began to give geound, 
while the Austrian gendarmerie, with their iron heels tram|)ling 
over the bodies of the brave avoyer and more than a hundred of his 
compamons, who had iUlen at their posts, moVed on steadily and 
unbroken. The banner of. Lucerne was in their hands } they had 
forced the confederates back to the plitin, and now fought on equal 
ground: the foremost Swiss were every whci% fulling, pierocd by 
their lances, without the possibility of reaching their assailants, 
while, each moment the Austrian reserve from Zhirich might be 
expected in their rear. Afl seemed lost ; the fiite of Switafliland 
hung on the issue ci a few short moments. At this instant, a voioe 
was heard in the republidan ranks: " Open," it cried, ''open, con- 
federates, and give me way." A leader of the contingentof Under- 
walden rushed to the front ; no weapons was in his hands, nor shield 
upon his arm ; he had torn the corslet from his breast, and the 
fire of the devoted patriot flamed in his eye. " Comrades," he 
cried, " I go to open your way to the enemy*-^rotect my wifSe and 
children." Alone, he rushed towards the presented lances, extend- 
ing wide his arms, then, with Herculean strength, closing them 
again around as many as he could grasp, he directed their united 
points into his body. With a shout like thunder, the confederates 
poured through the temporary breaches he had efibcted, and over 
the prostrate body of their compatriot. The tide of battle was in- 
stantly turned. The Austrian knights, cased in heavy steel, were 
unable to turn, and fell before the fury of the athletic and unen- 
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cumbered mountaineers, who, ivith their axes and maces, dove and 
battered their crowned crests, on right and left, till they had hewn 
their way into the centre of the unwieldy phalanx. Havoc raged 
in every quarter. Many of the nobles met an ignoble fate, and died 
without a blow, overthrown and trampled to death in the melee, or 
sufibcated in their armour. With others, the severed casque, the 
wide-gaping ouirass or habergeon, and the crushed helmet, bespoke 
the deadly force with whijch the Swiss weapons were wielded. The 
flower of the Austrian nobility lay extended on the field ; the mer- 
cenaries and vassals in the rear had mounted' and fled; yet still the 
gallant few sustained the fight Twice had the duoal banner of 
Austria stooped, as its devoted bearers fell : Leopold, disdaining to 
aurvive the ntin of the day, seised the standard of his house, and, as 
he reodvad his deaih woundt iivaved it over his head, and sunk in 
death, enshrouded in. its folds* Tl^e conflict was at; ^n end. The 
pious confadwattgs knelt on the bloody field, in devout thanksgiving 
to Him who gavs the victory, and returned to their respective can- 
tons laden with, qpoil, and fifteen captured banners of their enemy. 
The remains of the iU>fated, iieopold were taken from beneath the 
pile of devoted knights who had perished in defending his corse from 
insult, and conveyed with the bodies of many of his nobles, to the 
Abbey of Kesnegsfelden, where their warlike effigies still frown 
along the walls. The brave avoyer, and his gallant townsmen, whp 
had &llen at his side, sleep in the chapel raised over them in their 
native Lucerne, where are still to be seen, together with the coat of 
mail that Leopold wore, the iron collar intended by the invader for 
the neck of the avoyer, and the banner of the town, stained with the 
pure blood of that heroic citizen. 

Such was the battle of Sempach, so glorious to Helvetia, so dis- 
astrous to her invader; in wluch w^re extinguished many of the 
noblest houses of Austridt^-ln which were crustied for ev^ her hopes 
of conquest, and that secured for four hundred years the indepead> 
ence of Switzerland. 

Is it asked, where in the fray fought Arnold of Winkelried? Is 
he not already recognized in the immortal martyr of his country's 
fi-eedom? And where was the husband of Bertha, the gay and 
gallant Eylofi? Alas I his place was with the Austrian warriors, in 
the front of theiight, and at the moment when he would have perished 
for the father of his bride, his lance pierced that father *s heart Not 
did the horror of the scene dose here ; the son of Arnold was the 
first to follow his brave father, and the husband of Bertha fell by 
her brother's hand. 

The abbey of Eghelberg hid for ever from the world, the sor- 
rows of the hearUstricken widow and daughter of the knight of Vn- 
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derwalden ; but, in the male line, his noble strain was long manifest- 
ed; and, in the sixteenth century, at the field of Marignano, called 
by distinction, even at that day, the battle of the Giants, it vna an 
Arnold of Winkelried who led the small Swiss advance, against the 
fifty thousand French, under the young hero Francis I. 

The Swiss of the Waldstetten are not an enthusiastic people ; nor, 
as simple and stem republicans, have they felt 'vnlling to make gods 
of their heroic citizens ; and when, in the fenrour of revolutionary 
feeling, & distinguished foreigner recently asked permission to erect 
a monument to William Tell, the magistrates of Uri answered 
' * No ; we need not monuments to remind us of our ancestors. " Yet 
Tell has his chapel in Uri, as Arnold in Underwalden. Every spot, 
associated with their actions, is hallowed in the remembrance of the 
Helvetians. Their virtues and heroism are their theme and their 
fflcample. They live in the hearts of their grateful countrymen, and, 
without statues or gorgeous monuments, are still venerated and dis» 
tinguished by a nation of heroes— by a people of whom it has been 
said, tliat, for five hundred years, there has not been imown among 
them an individual instance of cowardice or treason. 
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THE MAMELUKE& 



Dull clouds gather round the pale beams of the crescent. 

The flags of the infidel shine in the sun— 
A1 hamdu li illah ! — the light evanescent 

Is veil'd— let the will of high Allah be done. 
We dream of the past, but the past is departed ; 

We look to the future, it wears a black pall : 
Al hamdu li illah!— the brave are faint-hearted— 

The mantle of destiny girdeth us alL 

Time was, when the palms in Oranada we planted ; 
The palms flourish still, but the planters are gone : 

Time was when our song by the Darro we chanted ; 
Al hamdu li illah !— the Darro flows on j 

But our voices are choked— our Albelis faded- 
Thick deepens the darkness foretold by the seer : 

Al hamdu li illah !— our Stamboul invaded— 
And where is the standard of Mahomet— where ? 
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AN INKLING OF AN ADVENTURE. 

I 8AT, tossing pebbles into Lake George, on a fine summer morn- 
ing in June — two or three years ago — say about the introduction of 
the black cravat and the beginning of the reign of king William. 
The ripples just feathered with the wind and no more. A swan 
^vith his wings spread would have rounded the point of Isle Dia- 
mond in half an hour — a standard mile. It vms in other respects 
as lovely a morning as the " lark at heaven *s gate" ever heralded. 

" What a fairy boatl" She shot suddenly out from a small cove 
above m&— a white, slender aerial thing, with a deep green band 
through her Wist, her sails snowy and all set, and a pink streamer 
from either mast running away in long curves from the wind, and 
flaunting most gracefully. At her helm sat a lady, and as I caught 
a glimpse of a dark eye under her bonnet, she leaned forward just so 
fkr as to show an exquisite figure in relief, and putting down the 
tiller, ran right fbr the point where I was sitting. A minute more, 
and the sharp bow grated on the pebbles, and the shadow of the lit- 
tle topmast passed over my feet. 1 rose and looked around for the 
object of their visit. I was on the bank alone—- no one within sight 
— what could they mean by running down upon me so pointedly. 
Before I had time to wonder twice, a young man, of sixteen appar- 
ently, who had been hid from view by the main-sail, leaped ashore 
and raised his hat with a very courteous " good morning.'* 

** You seem to be alone. Sir I will you honour us with your com^ 
pany up the lake ?" 

" Certainly, vSir — ^with all my heart — ^but— — but" and, na I 

hesitated, I looked inquisitively at an elderly gentleman who had risen 
from the wind-ward seat in the stem, and stood looking at us with 
a smile. 

* My son's invitation is rather abrupt. Sir," said he, bowing in 
answer to my look, '* but I beg you will accept it notwithstanding. 
We are losing the morning breeze — ^will you step on board." 

A single leap and my foot was on the tafierel. 

" Stop !" said the lady, springing up from the tiller, and motioning 
me back with her hand — ^( her voice was miough to set you dreaming 
the rest of your life) — ^^ one condition-^as I ran the shallop down for 
you without permission of these two gentlemen, (who by the way 
have the honour to stand for my fatlier and brother,) I claim the 
right to make it. Do you agree?" 

She nodded to us all — and I bowed my assent. 
We are bound to some one of these lovely island»— as far up as 
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the wind will take u»— to idle away the day. You, Sir, (addressin|r 
me) are to have the honour of my society and special protection as 
commander of the boat, till I set you on iliis bankagniii at sunset — 
promising, however, before these gentlemen, that you will ask us 
no personal questions whatever during the voyage, and make no in- 
quiries of our name and whereabout after you have left us. This 
sacrifice of curiosity I consider necessary to my maidenly delicac} — 
other\\'ise compromised perhaps by this whimsical assault upon a 
stranger." 

I had been left at the hotel that morning by a large party, who, 
after coming donii the lake in the steam>boat— thirty miles through 
the rain, and all the time passed in the cabiiv— were content to rise 
at daylight and take coach for the Springs, without waiting even an 
hour or two to see tlie most beautiful sheet of wHier in the world by 
sunshine. I had been hurried from Niagara, and di:agged past 
the Thousand Isles, and deprived of all but a mere glimpse of Mont- 
morenci — ^but to leave Lake George in sucli a grocer's hurry>-with- 
out touching one of its green islands, or looking once into its strange- 
ly transparent depths by a clear sky — it was the drop too much ! I 
was missing when the coach drove up, and they went without me. 
There was no other visitor at the lonely hotel, and when the wheels 
were out of hearing, I felt for the first time In a mon^, the luxury 
of solitude. 

The stuls filled and a^vay we shot from the shore, the beautiful 
shallop stealing through the water as if, like the boat of the Witch 
of Atlas, some fairy influence 

•< had lit 
A living spirit within all its frame, 
Breathing the soul of swiftness into it'* 

I sat between the fiiir skipper and her father, in a dream of bewil- 
derment. Their manner put me perfectly at ease, and the conver- 
sation went on as swimmingly as the keel, every topic heightened 
and freshened inexpressibly by the mystery of the acquaintance. 
There was no danger of a betrayal even of name, for they called 
each other by the familiar appellation, and " Constance," and <' Ar- 
thnr," and " Papa" soon became as used to my ears as if I had 
1aioi«ii them intimately from my boyhood. 

I thhik I am ** in" for a description. I don^ very well see how 
I can let you off without it. I f I were to report the gay conversation 
around the tiller, it would not be at all the same thing as the sweet 
toned bagatelle of a voice like a disguised enchanter s, and as I forget 
everything I said myself, and only remember here and there an 
observation of Mr Arthur and his venerable father, there would be 
a precious probability tluit two-thirds of the dialogue would be dear 
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fancy— a quality I wish particularly to avoid in this narration. A 
description of the lalce will both eke out the story and save m« from 
the dilemma. You slmll have it. 

Imprimii^it is the most beautiful lake in AmericBr-and, wytii- 
tur, the most beautiful spot in the world. Its thirty miles of length 
are more like a river than a lake— a river with mountain bonks, its 
bosom studded with small green islands covered with the most la^ 
vish verdute and foliage, and its waters as dear and transparent 
almost as the atmosphere. You may see the long heavy pickerel 
moving drowsily about on the bottom at the depth of thirty feet, and 
the shoals of smaller fish seud^xg across your bow, and count the 
rocks and white crystals with which the lake abounds, as distinctly 
as if the element were not water, but air. Then the wooded shores 
are so near and so bold, and the islands are so many and so buried in 
leaves, that as 70ur boat runs through the narrow chanriels, it seems 
to youasif ydu were floating amon^ clbuds, l^e shadows in the 
water of rock fand tr^b HuA outline are such faultless resemblances. 
Like Wordsivurth's swan, every gem of an island 
FbatB d^aUe, iile and shadow ; 

and as you put out from the Uttle pier at Caldwell (the place of the 
hotel at the soutli end of ' the lake) and pull alway with a couple of 
smart oars for the north, islet after islet, not much larger than a 
parlour ottoman, steals out to your view, and so you may voyage on, 
hours and hours, (Spattering at ev^ry dip almost, some fairy shore, 
till your mind absolutely become surfeited with beauty. And with 
these general features I leave the rest to your imagination. 

The breeze died away in the middle of the forenoon, and left us 
with our sails flapping against the mast, opposite a small island, 
fringed with beeches, and carpeted with short rich grass and moss— 
the prettiest flower for fairy feet in the world. At the bidding of 
our fair helmsman, I took an oar with Arthur, and three or four fair 
pulls brought us alongside, and covered the boat with the overhang- 
ing branches. The shade was deep and cool, and we spread the contents 
of a certain ambiguous looking hamper upon the doth, and setting 
bottles of daret and champagne down by a rock in the water, pre- 
pared to pic-nic in the most rural insouciance. Oh those three or 
four or five hours— I don*t know how long — they flew like hours in 
paradise I I was happier than I could expect to be again. And 
that superb creature — perfectly frank, and, half gay half thoughtful 
^-now running to the shore-edge for a flower, now noting some ex- 
quisite effect of light or shadow — laughing, moralizing, quoting 
poetry and glancing at sentiment — every thing unstudied and every, 
thing in taste — she was enough to ruin a whole Academy of cynics. 

We dined at the primitive hour of twelve, and spent the after-. 
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tioon in reading and lounging, and at eight, just as the moon was 
rising, we embarked, and on a perfectly glassy surface, rowed slow.- 
I7 hack to Caldwell, our lovely skipper grown a little penseroso, and 
mingling passages of songs with low-toned, beautiful conversation, 
more interesting and bewitching with every change of her humour. 

We touched the pier. They looked at me with a smile. I was 
about breaking my promise, but she put her finger on her lip, and 
with a heart almost sick with regret, I shook hands hastily with them 
all, and sprang on shore. 

'\Push off," said she, in a tone of gayety. I looked at her as the 
gay word sounded harshly in my ear, and with something in her eye 
which I have the vanity to believe would have been a tear in a mo- 
ment, she met my look, and smiled half sadly, and with a kiss of 
her white hand, turned away to the sway of the shallop. 

I have never heard of them since. The landlord remarked that 
they were boarding privately at a farm house a mile back in the 
country, and that is all I know of them. They were people of the 
first cultivation, and the highest tone of breeding and courtesy I have 
ever met. I hope some day to see them. But after travelling 
through all the northern and middle cities since, and going much into 
society, but seeing no trace of them, I almost despair. I have re- 
corded our delightful rencontre in the hope it may reach their eye. 
If it should, and they will send but a card to me, through the editor 
of this polite periodical, it will be the happiest hour I have known 
dince I saw them, in which I back my valise for a journey. 

It is my lot in lifei^-every thing comes to me fragmented and im- 
perfect I have encountered hundreds of these mere inklings of 
romance. Every stage coach, steam-boat, canal, — every hotel in a 
strange dty gives me some beg^rming to an adventure. There is no 
denouement, I am a sort of travelling Tantalus. I shall die some 
day of sheer wonder ! American Monthly Mag, 



THE CHANGE. 

Mt noon of life is fled at last, 

l*re stepp'd from out youth^ magic rinsr. 
And like old Shnkspeare's Duke have caHt 

My wonder.working wand away, 

And face the cold reality 

Which future years roust bring. 

It seeroM a very paradise 

This melancholy world of oun:. 
When seen through fancy'aflattVing eyes. 
»i3 
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O then what clouds, what skies ! each stream 
Was more then than a rhyme to dreamt 
And flowers were more than flowers. 

One never thought of friendship f^gn'd— 

Or evil tongues, or silent ire- 
Just laughed when pleased— when sad complain'd— 

Turn'd common-place to fairy tales — 

On dead stone-walls saw hills and dales. 

And giants in the fire. 

Yes ! my noon-tide of life is past— 

I've 8tepp*d from out youth's magic ring. 
And like the island lord have cast 

My wonder-working wand away— 

And fuse the cold reality 

Which future years must bring. 



K. 



THE BLESSING. 

I. 
Bark is the sky with thunder-cloads. 

While breatiies that aged one 
His fervent gratitude to Heaven, 

Amid the mountains lone, 
For the mercy of the present hour. 

And for the mercies shown 
To him and his continually. 

In the seasons that are gone. 

II. 

His little grandson calmly views , 

Ilie tempest gathering round ; 
For though the words cannot be heard, 

Yet, in their whisper'd sound, 
The boy a heart-felt safety finds. 

And it seems holy ground 
To his young eye, where they two sit 

On the grey rocky mound. 

Ill 

Not oft in crowded scenes of life. 

When the richest feasts are spread. 
Does such accepted prayer arise 

As o'er the peasant's bread, 
Who, at tlie close of every day, 

Rests a toiLwearied head. 
Soothed by the hope that Heaven remains. 

When mortal life is fled. Q. 



.1 
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THE STOLEN SHEEP. 

AN IRISH SKETCH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF •• TALES OF THE O KARA FAMILY." 

The latQts of the lower orders of the Irish are sufficiently well 
known : perhaps their virtues have not been proportionately observ- 
ed, or recorded for observation. At all events, it is but justice to 
them, and it cannot conflict with any established policy, or do any 
one harm to exhibit them in a fiAi'^ourable light to their British fel- 
low-subjects, as often as strict truth will permit. In this view the 
^following story is written-^the following &ct8, indeed ; for we have 
a newspaper report before us, which shall be very slightly departed 
from, while we make our copy of it. 

^ The Irish plague, called typhus fever, raged in its terrors. In 
almost every third cabin there was a corpse daily. In every one, 
without an exception, there was what had made the corpses-hunger. 
It need not be added that there was poverty, too. The poor could 
not bury their dead. From mixed motives of self-protection, terror, 
and benevolence, those in easier circumstances exerted themselves to 
administer relief, in different ways. Money was subscribed — (then 
came England's munificent donatioib-^od prosper her for it!) — 
wholesome food, or food as wholesome as a bad season permitted, was 
provided ; and men of respectability, bmdng their minds to avert 
the danger that threatened themselves, by boldy facing it, entered 
the infected house, where death reigned almost alone, and took mea- 
sures to cleanse and purify the dose-cribbed air, and thorough, bare 
walls. Before proceeding to our story, let us be permitted to men* 
tion some general marks of Irish virtue, which, under those cir- 
cumstances, we personally noticed. In poverty, iii abject misery, 
and at a short and fearful notice, the poor man died like a Chris- 
tian. He gave vent to none of the poor man's complaints or invec- 
tives against the rich man who had neglected him, or who, he might 
have supposed, had done so, till it was too late. Except for a glance, 
—and, doubtless, a little inward pang while he glanced>— at the starv- 
ing, and perhaps infected wife, or child, or old parent as helpless as 
the child, — ^he blessed God, and died. The appearance of a com- 
forter at his wretched bed-^^e, even when he knew comfort to be 
useless, made his heart grateful, and his spasmed lips eloquent in 
thanks. In cases of indescribable misery*— some members of his 
fiimily lying lifeless before his eyes, or else some dying,— stretched 
upon damp and unclean straw, on an earthen floor, without cordial 
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for his lips, or potatoes to point out to u crying infant,^ — often we 
iiave heard him whisper to himself, (and to another who heard him !) 
" The Lord glveth, and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord." Such men need not always make bad neighbours. 

In the early progress of the fever, before the more affluent roused 
themselres to avert its career, let us cross the threshold of an indi- 
vidual peasant. His young wife lies dead ; his second child is dying 
It her side ; he has just sunk into a comer himself, under the first 
stun of disease, long resisted. The only persons of his family who 
have escaped contagion, and are likely to escape it, are his old father, 
who sits weeping feebly upon the hob, and his first bom, a boy of 
three or four years, who, standing between the old man's knees, 
cries also for food. 

We visit the young peasant's abode some time after. He has not 
sunk under ** the sickness." He is fast regaining his strength, even 
without proper nourishment ; he can creep out of doors, and sit in 
the sun. But, in the expression of his sallow and emaciated face, 
there is no joy for his escape from the grave, as he sits there alone, 
silent and brooding. His father, and his surviving child, are stLl 
hungry— more hungry, indeed, and more helpless than ever; for 
the neighbours who had relieved the family with a potato and a mug 
of sour milk, are now stricken down themselves, and want assistance 
to a much greater extent than they can give it. 

" I wish Mr Evans was in the place," cogitated Michaul Carroll ; 
" a body could spake fom'ent him, and not spake for nothin*, for all 
that he's an Englishman; and I dont like the thoughts o' goin' up 
to the house to the steward's face — ^it wouldnH turn kind to a body. 
May be he*d soon come home to us, the masther himself." 

Another fortnight elapsed. Michaul*s hope proved vain. Mr 
Evans was still in London ; though a regiilar resident on his small 
Irish estate, since it had come into his possession, business unfortu- 
TMitoly and he would have said so himself— now kept him an un- 
usually long time absent. Thus disappointed, Michaul overcame 
.his repugnance to appear before the * * hard" steward. He only asked 
for work, however. There was none to be had. He turned his slow 
and still feeble feet into the adjacent town. It was market-day, and 
he took up his place among a crowd of other claimants for agricultural 
employment, shouldering a spade, as did each of his companions. 
Many fiurmers came to the weU-Imown "stannin," and hired men at his 
right and at his left, but no one addressed Michaul. Once or twice, 
indeed, touched perhaps by his sidelong looks of beseeching misery, a 
OEurmerstopt a moment before him, and glanced over his figure; but 
his worn and almost shaking limbs giving little promise of present 
vigour in the working field, worldly prudence soon conquered thehu- 
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mane feeliiig which started up towards him in the man's heart, and, 
with a choking in his throat, poor Michaul saw the arbiter of his 
fftte puss on. 

He walked homeward, without having broken his fast that day. 
** Bud, miisha, what's the harm o' that," he said to himself; '* only 
here*s the ould father, an* her pet boy, the weenock, without a pya- 
tee either. Well, asthore, if they can't have the pyatees, they must 
have betther food— that's all ; — ay-^" he muttered, clenching his 
hands at his sides, and imprecating fearfully in Irish— *^ an' so they 
must." 

He left his house again, and walked a good way to beg a few 
potatoes. He did not come badi quite empty-handed. His father 
and his child had a meal. He ate but a few himself; and when he 
was about to lie down in his comer for the night, he said \o the old 
man, across the room—" Don't be arcrying to-night, father, you and 
the child, there ; bud sleep well, andye'll have the good break'ast afore 
ye in the mominV "The good break'ast, mo-^uc/io/ '* ap-then,. 
an' where 'ill id come from ?" ** A body promised it to me, father. 
" Avich ! Michaul, an' sure its fun your making of us, now, at any 
rate. Bud, the good night, a chorra^\ an' my blessin' on your head, 
Michaul ; an' if we keep trust in the good God, an' ax his blesain', 
too, momin* an' evenin', gettin'upan* lyin' .dawn, ,H^!U be a friend 
to us at last : that was always an' ever my word to you, poor boy, 
since you. was at the yeara o' your own weenock, now. fast asleep at 
my side ; an' its my word to you now, wa-bauduU ; an' you won't forget 
id ; and there's one sayin' the same to you^outo' heaven, this nightr— 
herself, an' her little angel-in*glory by the hand^Michaul a^caumeeny 

Having tiuia spoken in the fervent and rather exaggerated, though 
enrery-day, words of pious albifiion of the Irish poor man, old Carroll 
^soon dropt asleep, with his arms round his little grandson, both over- 
oome by an unusually i^undant meal. In the middle of the night 
he was awakened by a stealthy noise. Widiout moving, he cast hia 
eyes round the cabin. A small window, through which the moon 
broke brilliantly, wa& open. He called to his son, but received no 
answer. He called again and again; all remained silent He arose, 
and crept to the corner where Miphaul had lain dovm. It was 
empty. He looked out through the. window into the moonlight. 
The figure of a man appi^^red at a distance, just about to enter a 
pasture-field belonging to Mr Evans. 

The old man leaned his back against the wbU of the cabin, trem* 
bling with sudden and terrible misgivings. With him, the language 
of virtue, which iva have heard him utter, was not cant. In early 

* My boy. f Term of endearment. 
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prosperity, in subsequent misfortunes, and in his late and present 
excess of wretchedness, he had never swerved in practice from the 
spirit of his own exhortations to honesty before men, and love for, 
and dependence upon God, which, as he has truly said, he had con- 
stantly addressed to his son, since his earliest childhood. And 
liitherto that son liad, indeed, walked by his precepts, further assist- 
ed by a regular observance of ihe duties of his religion. Was he 
now about to turn into another path? to bring shame on his father 
in his old age? to put a stain on their &mily and their name, " the 
name that a rogue or a bould woman never bore?"continued oldCarroU, 
indulging in some of the pride and egotism for which an Irish peasant 
is, under his circumstajaces^ remarkable. . And then came the thought 
ofthe personal peril incurred by Michaul; and his agitation, incurred 
by the feebleness^ age,nearly overpoweiied him« 

He WW sitting on the floor, shiveriiagilike one in a agu&-fit) when 
he heard steps outside the house. He listened, and they ceesed : but 
the familiar noiseof an old. bam docQ- ereaking on.its crazy hinges, 
came on his ear. It was now day*dawn. He dressed.himself; stole 
out, cautiously ; peeped into the bajm, through a chink of the door, 
and all he had feared met fuM eonArmation. There, indeed, sat 
Michaul, busily and earnestly engaged, with a frowning brow and a 
haggard face,., in., quartering the animal he^had stolen from Mr 
Evans's field. ,...;, 

The sight sickened the> father f'^the blood on his sonVhands, and 
all. He wa^ barely able. to Jkeep himself from iiEdling. A fear, if 
not a dislike, of the unhappy culprit also came upon him. His un- 
conscious impulse was to r&tenter. their cabin unperceived, without 
speaking a word; he sueoeeded in doipog fio; and .then he fastened 
the door again, and isodressed, and resumed his place beside his in- 
nocent grandson. 

About an hour afterwards, Michaul. icfane in cautiously through 
the still open windoW) and alsa undressed and reclined on his straw, 
after glancing towards his father's bed, who pretended to be asleep. 
At the usual timfi for Ari^ng, old Carroll saw him suddenly jump 
up, and prepare to go abroad. He spoke to him, leaning on his 
elbow. . . , 

** And what hoUg* is on you now, ma-kauckalf* " G-oing for the 
good breakfast I promised you, father dear.'* " An* who's the good 
christhin 'iU give id to us, Michaul?" ,** Oh, you'U know that, soon, 
father : now, a good bye :''-^he huxried to the door. ** A good bye, 
then, Michaul ; bud, tell me, what's that o^n your hand ?" ** No— 
nothin'/' stanunered Michaul, changing colour, -as he hastily exam- 

• What are you about. 
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Ined the hand himself; **iiothin* is on id: what could there be?" 
(nor was there, for he had very carefully removed all evidence of 
guilt from his person; and the father's question was asked upon 
grounds distinct from any thing he then saw.) " Well, avicfi, an' 
sure I didn^t say any thing was on it wrong ; or any thing to make 
you look so square, an' spake so sthrange to your father, this mor- 
nin'; — only I'll ax you, Michaul, over agin, who lias took such a 
sudd'n likin' to us, to send us the good break'ast?— an' answer me 
sthraight, Michaul — what is id to be, that you call it so good?" 
**The good mate, father:''—- he was again passing tlie threshold. 
" Stopl" cried his father; **stop, an* turn foment me. Mate? — 
the good mate?'^What 'ud bring mate into our poor house, 
Michaul ? Tell me, I bid you again an' again, who is to give 

id to you?" "Why, as I said afbre, father, a body that " 

" A body that thieved id, Michaul Carroll!" added the old man, 
as his son hesitated, walking close up to the culprit; "a body 
that thieved id, an' uo other body. Don't think to blind me, 
Michaul. I am ould, to be sore ; but sense enough is left in me to 
look round am<mg the neighbours, in ray own mind, an' know tlmt 
none of 'em that has the will, has the power to send us the mate for 
our break 'ast, in an honest way. An' I don't say, outright, that 
you had the same thought wid me, when you consented to take it 
from a thief — I don't mean to say that you'd go to turn a thief's re- 
caiver, at this hour o' your life, an' afther growin' up Orom a boy to 
a man widout bringin' a spot o' shame on youi-self, or on your wee- 
nock, or on one of us. No; I won't say that. Your heart was 
scalded, Michaul, an' your mind was darkened, for a start; an' the 
thought o' getting comfort for the ould father, an' for the little son, 
made you 'x>nsent ii^ "*- hurry, widout lookin' well afore you, or wid- 
out lookin' up to your good God." " Father, father, let me alone! don't 
spake them words to me,' interrupted Michaul, sitting on a stool, 
and spreading his large and hard hands over his face. " Well, thin, 
an' I won't, avkh; I won't;— nothin' tothrouble you, sure: I didn't 
mean id ; — only this, a-wmmeeni don't bring a mouthful o' the bad, 
unlucky victuals into this cabin; the pyaties, the wild berries o' 
the bush, the wild roots o' the arth, will be sweeter to us, Michaul ; 
the hunger itself will be sweets ; an' when we give God Ihanks af- 
ther our poor meal, or afther no meal at all, our hearts will be 
lighter, and our hopes for to-morrow sthronger, aticli^ma-chree, than 
if we faisted on the &t o' the land, but couldn't ax a blessin' on our 
&ist." " Well, thin, / won't, either, fkther ; I won't : — an' sure you 
have your way now. I'll only go out a little while from you'-^to 
beg ; or else, as you say, to root down in tlie ground, with my nails, 
like a baste-brutc, for our break 'ast." "My vourneen you are, 
Michaul, an' my blessin' on your head ; yes, to be sure, avich, beg. 
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an 111 beg wid you — sorrow a shame is in that &->«No ; but a good 
deed, Michaul, when it's done to keep us honest. So come ; we*ll go 
among the chrlsthins together. Only, before we go, Michaul, my 
own dear son, tell me — ^tell one thing." " What, father ?" Michaul be- 
gan to suspect. *' Never be afraid to tell me, Michaul Carroll, ma~ 
bauchal 9 I won't^I can't be angry wid you now. You are sorry ; 
an' your Father in heaven forgives you, and so do I. But you 
know, auich, there would be danger in quitting the place widout 
hiding every scrap of any thing that could tell on us." " Tell on us ! 
What can tell on us?" demanded Michaul; " what's in the place to 

tell on us?" "Nothin' in the cabin, I know, Michaul; but " 

" But what, father ?" " Have you left nothing in the way, out there ?" 
whispered the old man, pointing towards the bam. **Out there? 
Where? What? What do you mean at all, now father ? Sure 
you know it's your ownsef has kep me from as much as ktying a hand 
on it." " Ay, to-day-momin' ; bud you laid a hand on it last night, 
avich, an* so " " Curp-an-duoid I" imprecated Michaul — ** this is 
too bad, at any rate; no I didn't — last night— let me alone I bid you, 
father." ** Come back again,' Michaul," commanded old Carroll, as 
the son once more hurried to the door : and his words were instantly 
obeyed. Michaul, after a glance abroad, and a start, which the old 
man did not notice, paced to the middle of the floor, hanging his 
head and saying in a low voice — " Hushth, now, father^t's time" 
'* No Michaul, I will not hushth ; an it's not time ; come out with me 
to the bam." *< Hushth I" repeated Michaul, whispering sharply: he 
had glanced sideways to the square patch of strong morning sun- 
light on the ground of the cabin, defined there by the shape of the 
open door, and saw it intruded upon by the shadow of a man's bust 
leaning forward in an earnest posture. '* Is it in your mind to go 
back into your sin, Michaul, an' tell me you were not in the bam, 
at day-break, the momin'?" asked his father, still unconscious of a 
reason for silence. '* Arrah, hushth, ould man!" Michaul made a 
hasty sign towards the door, but was disregarded. " I saw you in 
id," pursued old Carroll, sternly : " ay, and at your work in id, too." 
♦* What's that you're sayin', ould Peery Carroll !" demanded a well- 
known voice. '* Enough to hang his son," whispered Michaul 
to his father, as Mr Evan's land-steward, followed by his herds- 
man and t^TO policemen, entered the cabin. In a few minutes after- 
wards, the policemen had in charge the dismembered carcase of the 
sheep, dug up out of the floor of the bam, and were escorting 
Michaul, handcuffed, to the county gaol, in the vicinity of the next 
town. They could find no trace of the animal's skin, thoug)^ they 
sought attentively for it ; and this seemed to disappoint them and the 
sle^vard a good deal. 
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From the moment that they entered the cabin, till their departure, 
old CarroU did not speak a word. Without knowing it, as it seem- 
ed, he sat down on his straw bed, and remained staring stupidly 
around him, or at one or another of his visitors. When Michaul 
was about to leare the wretched abode, he paced quickly towards his 
&ther, and holding out his ironed hands, and turning his cheek for 
a kiss, said, smiling miserably.— *' God be wid you, father, dear." 
Still the old man was silent, and the prisoner and all his attendants 
passed out on the road. But it was then the agony of old Carroll 
assumed a distinctness. Uttering a fearful cry, he snatched up his 
still sleeping grandson, ran with the boy in his arms till he overtook 
Michaul ; and, kneeling down before him in the dust, said — " I ax 
pardon o* you, avich — ^won't you tell me I have id afore you go? an' 
here, I Ve brought little Peery for you to kiss ; you forgot him, a 
voumeen.^* ** No, father I didn't," answered Mjchaul,as he^stooped 
to kiss the child ; " an' get up father, get up *, my hands are not my 
own, or I wouldn't let you do that afore your son. Get up, there's 
nothin' for you to throuble yourself about ; that is, I mean, I have 
nothin' to forgive you : no, but every thing to be thankful for, an' 
to love you for ; you were always an' ever the good father to me ; 

an' " The many strong and bitter feelings which till now he 

had almost perfectly kept in, found full vent, and poor Michaul 
could not go on. The parting, from his father, however, so different 
from what it had promised to be, comforted him. The old man 
held him in his arms, and wept on his ned£. They^ were sep- 
arated with difficulty. 

Peery Carroll, sitting on the road-side after he lost sight of the 
prisoner, and holding his screaming grandson on his knees, thought 
the cup of his trials was full. By his imprudence he had fixed the 
proof of guilt on his own child ; that reflection was enough for him, 
and he could indulge it only generally. But he was yet to conceive 
distinctly in what dilemma he had involved himself as well as 
Michaul. The Policemen came back to compel his appearance be- 
fore the magistrate ; and when the little child had been disposed of 
in a neighbouring cabin, he imderstood, to his consternation and 
horror, that he was to be the chief witness against the sheep-stealer. 
Mr Evans's steward knew well the meaning of the words he had 
overheard him say in the cabin, and that if compelled to swear 
all he was aware of, no doubt would exist of the criminality of 
Michaul, in the eyes of a jury. << 'TIS a sthrange thing to ax a father 
to do," muttered Peer^^- inpre than once, as he proceeded to the 
magistrates ; " it's a very sthrange thing.*' 

The magistrate proved to be a humane man. Notwithstanding 
the zeal of the steward and the policemen, he committed Michaul 

K 
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for trial, without continuing to press the hesitating and bewildered 
old Peery into any detailed evidence ; his nature seemed to rise 
against the task, and he said to the steward — " I have enough of 
facts for making out a committal ; if you think the father will be 
necessary on the trial, subpcena him." 

The steward objected that Peery would abscond, and demanded to 
have him bound over to prosecute, on two sureties, solvent and re- 
spectable. The magistrate assented ; Peery could name no bail ; 
and consequently he also was marched to prison, though prohibited 
from holding the least intercourse with Michaul. 

The assizes soon came on. Michaul was arraigned \ and, during 
his plea of *' not guilty," his father appeared, unseen by him, in the 
gaoler's custody, at the back of the dock, or rather in an inner dock* 
The trial excited a keen and painful interest in the court, the bar, 
the jury-box, and the crowds of spectators. It was universally 
known that a son had stolen a sheep, partly to feed a starving father ; 
and that out of the mouth of that father it was now sought to con- 
demn him. " What will the old man do?" was the general question 
which ran through the assembly : and while few of the lower orders 
could contemplate the possibility of his swearing to the truth, many 
of their betters scarcely hesitated to make out for him a case of na- 
tural necessity to swear falsely. 

The trial began. The first witness, the herdsman, proved the loss 
of the sheep, and the finding the dismembered carcass in the old bam. 
The policemen and the steward followed to the same effect, and the 
latter added the allusions which he had heard the father make to the 
son, upon the morning of the arrest of the latter. The steward 
went d^wn from the table. There was a pause, and complete silence, 
which the attorney for the prosecution broke by saying to the crier 
deliberately, " Call Peery Carroll." " Here, Sir," immediately an- 
swered Peery, as the gaoler led him by a side door, out of the back 
dock to the table. The prisoner started round ; but the new witness 
against him, had passed for an instant into the crowd. 

The next instant, old Peery was seen ascending the table, assisted 
by the gaoler and by many other commiserating hands, near him. 
Every glance fixed on his face. The barristers looked wistfully up 
from their seats round the table ; the judge put a glass to his eye 
and seemed to study his features attentively. Among the audience, 
there ran a low but expressive murmur of pity and interest. 

Though much emaciated by confinement, anguish and suspense, 
Peery's cheeks had a flush, and his weak blue e}'es glittered. The 
half-gaping expression of his parched and haggard lips was misera- 
ble to see. And yet he did not tremble much, nor appear so con- 
founded as upon the day of his visit to the magistrate. 
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The moment he stood upright on the table, he turned himself 
fully to the judge, without a glance towards the dock. " Sit down, 
sit down, poor man,*' said the judge. ** Thanks to you, my lord, 
I will," answered Peery, ^* only, first I'd ax you to let me kneel, for 
a little start;" and he accordingly did kneel, and after bowing his 
head, and forming the sign of the cross on his forehead, he looked 
up, and said — ** My Judge in heaven abere, 'tis you I pray to keep 
me to my duty, afbre my earthly judge, this day^-4men; '' — and 
then repeating the sign of the cross, he seated himself. 

The examination of the witness commenced, and humanely pro- 
ceeded as follows— (the counsel for the prosecution taking no notice 
of the superfluity of Peeory's answers). " Do you know Michaul, 
or Michael, Carrol, the prisoner at the bar?" *' Afore that night. 
Sir, I believed I knew him weU ; every thought of his mind, erery 
bit of the heart in his body : afore that night, no living creatur 
could throw a word atMichanl Carrol, or say he ever forgot his 
fother's renown, or his love of his good God ;— 4m' sure the people are 
afther telling you by this time, how it come about that night — an» 
you, my lord, — an' ye, giiitlemeRy>-an' all good christians that hear 
me ; — here I am to help to hang him>—my own boy, and my only 
on&— but, for all that, glntlemen, ye ought to think of it; 'twas for 
the weenocli and the ould father that he done it ;— indeed, an'deed, 
we hadn't a pyatee in the place ; an' the sickness was among us, a 
start afore; it took the wife from- him, and another babby ; an*id 
had himself down, n-rreek or so beforehand; an' all that day, he 
was looking for work, but couldn't get a hand's turn to do; an' 
that's the way it was; not a mouthful for me an' little Peery; an', 
more betoken, he grew sorry for ftd, in the mornin't, an* pro* 
mised me not to toucl) a scrap of what was in the bam, — ay, long 
afore the steward and the peelers came on UB,^-but was willin' to 
go among the neighbours an' beg our breakfast, along wid myself, 
from door to door, sooner than touch it." - ** It is my painful duty," 
resumed the barrister, when Peery -would at length cease,^~" to ask 
you for closer information. Yott' saw Michael Carrol in the bam, 
that night ?— '* " Muiha—The Lord pity him and me— -I did. Sir." 
" Doing what ?"— " The sheep between bis hands," answered Peery, 
dropping his head, and speaking almost inaudibly. <* I must still 
give you pain, I fear ;— stand up ; take the crier's rod ; and if you 
see Michael Carrol in court, lay it on his head." " OcA, mu»ha, muskOf 
Sir, don't ax me to do that !" pleaded Peery, rising, wringing his 
hands, and for the first time weeping—" och, don't my lord, don't, 
and may your own judgment be favourable, the last day.'' ** I am 
sorry to oonunand you to do it, witness, but you must take the rod," 

h8 
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answered the judge, bending liis head dose to hift notes, to hide hig. 
own teaiis ; and, at the same time, many a veteran barrister rested 
his forehead on the edge of the table. In the body of the court were 
heard sobs. " Mich&alj avich ! Michaul, a corra^ma-chrw /" exclaim- 
ed Peery , when at length he took the rod, and faced round to his son, 
•~" is id your father they make to do it, ma^bauc/uU f^ " My father 
does what is right," answered Michael, in Irish. The judge imme- 
diately asked to hare his words translated ; and when he learned theii 
import, regarded the prisoner with satisfaction. " We rest here, 
my lord," said the counsel, with the air of a man freed from a 
painful task. 

The judge instantly turned to the jury-box. 

** Gentlemen of the jury. That tiie prisoner at the bar stole the' 
sheep in question, there can be no shade of moral doubt. But you 
hare a very peculiar case to consider. A son steals a sheep that his 
own fkmishing father and his own famishing son may have food. His 
aged parent is compelled to give evidence against him here for the 
act. The old man virtuously tells the truth, and the whole truth, 
before you and me. He sacrifices his natural feelings — and we have 
seen that they are lively — to his honesty, and to his religious sense 
of the sacred obligations of an oath. Gentlemen, I will pause to ob- 
serve, that the old man's conduct is strikingly exemplary, and even 
noble. It teaches all of us a lesson. Gentlemen, it is not within 
the province of a judge to censure the rigour of the proceedings 
which have sent him before us. But I Y&atuie to anticipate your 
pleasure that, notwithstanding all the evidence given, you will be en- 
abled to acquit that old man's son, the prisoner at the bar. I have 
said there can not be the shade of a moral doubt that he has stolen 
the sheep, and I repeat the words. But, gentlemen, there is a legal 
doubt, to the full benefit of which he is entitled. The sheep has not 
been identified. The herdsman could not venture to identify it 
(and it would have been strange if he could) from the dismembered 
limbs found in the bam. To his mark on its skin, indeed, he might 
have positively spoken ; but no skin has been discovered. There- 
fore, according to the evidence, and you have sworn to decade by 
that alone, the prisoner is entitled to your acquittal. Possibly, now 
that the prosecutor sees the case in its full bearing, he may be 
pleased with this result" 

While the jury, in evident satisfaction, prepared to return their 
verdict, Mr Evans, who had but a moment before returned home, 
entered the court, and becoming aware of the concluding words of 
the judge, expressed his sorrow aloud, that the prosecution had ever 
been undertaken ; that circumstances had kept him uninformed of 
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it, though it had gone on in his name; and he begged leare to as- 
sure his lordship that it would be his future efibrt to keep Michaul 
Carrol in his former path of honesty, by imding him honest and ample 
employment, and, as &r as in him lay, to reward the Tirtue of the 
old father. 

While Peery Carrol was laughing and crying in a breath, in the 
arms of his delivered son, a subscription, commenced by the bar, 
was mounting into a considerable sum for his advantage. 



THE SQUIRE»S PEW. 

A BLANTiiro ray of evening ligfit 

Shoots through the yellow pane. 
It makes the faded crimson bright. 

And gilds the fringe again j 
The windnw^s gothic frame worlc falls 
In oblique shadows on the walla. 
And since those trappings first were new 

How many a cloudless day. 
To rob the telvet of its hue. 

Hath come and passed awny ! 
How many a setting sun hath made, 
This curious lattice- work — of shade. 
Crumbled beneath the hillock green. 

The cunning hand must be. 
That carved this fretted door I ween. 

Acorn and flenr.4e.li8. 
And now the worm hath done her part 

In mimicking the chisel^ art 

In days of yore as now we call, 

When the first James was king. 
The courtly knight from yonder hall. 

Hither his train would bring j 
All seated round in order due, 
With broidered vest and buckled shoe. 
On damask cushions set in fringe. 

All reverently they knelt. 
Prayer-book with brazen hasp and hinge, 

In ancient English spelt, 
Eaeh holding in a lily hand. 
Responsive at the priests command. 

K3 
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Kour streaming down the vaulted aisle 

The sunbeam long and lone. 
Illumes the characters awhile. 

Of their inscription-stone, 
And there in marble hard and cold. 
The knight and all his train behold I 
Ont^stretched together we express'd 

He and my lady fair. 
With hands uplifted on the breast 

In attitude of prayer. 
Long visaged clad in armour, he. 
With ruffled arms and bodice, she. 
Set forth in order as they died, 

The numerous offspring bend. 
Together kneeling side by side. 

As if they did intend 
For past omissions to atone. 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 



Those mellow days are past and dim. 

But generations new, 
In regular descent from him. 

Still fiU the stately pew. 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vaults below. 
And now the polished modem squire. 

With all his train appear. 
Who duly to the hall repair. 

At season of the year. 
And fill the seat with belle and bean. 
As 'twas so many years ago. 
Perchance all thoughtless as they tread 

Tlie hollow sounding floor. 
Of that dark house of kindred dread. 

Which shall, as heretofore. 
In turn receive to silent rest. 
Another and another guest. 
The plnmed hearse the servile train 

In all its wonted state. 
Shall wind along the Tillage lane. 

And stop before the gate. 
Brought many a distant alley through 
To join the final rendezvous. 
And when this nee is swept away, 

Bach in their narrow beds. 
Still shall the mellow evening ray. 

Shine gaily o'er their heads. 
While other faces strange and new. 
Shall occupy the Squire^s pew. 
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THE TWO SISTERS. 

A VILLAGE STORY. 

BT Kiss mitford. 

Thk pretty square Farm-liouse, standing at the comer where Kibes 
Lone cresses the brook, or the brook crosses Kibes Lane, (for the 
first phrase, although giving by far the dosest picture of the place, 
does, it must be confessed, look rather Irish,) and where the afore- 
said brook winds away by the side of another lane, until it spreads 
into a rirer-like dignity, as it meanders through the sunny plain 
of Hartly Ck>mmon, and finally disappears amidst the green recesses 
of PergeWood — ^that pretty square Farm-house, half hidden by the 
tall elms in the flower court before it, which, with the spacious 
garden and orchard behind, and the extensive bam, yards, and out- 
buildings, so completely occupies one of the angles formed by the 
crossing of the land and the stream, — ^that pretty Farm-house con- 
tains one of the happiest and most prosperous families in Aberleigh, 
the large and thriving family of Farmer Evans. 

Whether from skill or from good fortune, or, as is most probable, 
from a lucky mixture of both, every thing goes right in his great fiirm. 
His crops are the best in the parish : his hay is never spoiled ; his 
, cattle never die; his servants never thieve: his children are never 
ill. He buys cheap, and sells dear: money gathers about him like 
a snow-ball ; and yet, in spite of all this provoking and intolerable 
prosperity, every body loves Farmer Evans. He is so hospitable, 
so good-natured, so generous, — ^so homely ! There, after all, Uesthe 
charm. Riches have not only not spoilt the man, but they have not 
altered him. He is just the same in look, and word, and way, that 
he was thirty years ago, when he and hiswife, with two sorry horses, 
one cow, and three pigs, began the world at Dean-Gate, a little 
bargain of twenty acres, two miles off:— eye, and his wife is the 
same woman! — the same frugal, tidy, industrious, good-natured 
Mrs Evans, so noted for her activity of tongue and limb, her good 
looks, and her plain dressing : as frugal, as good-natured, as active, and 
as plain-dressing Mrs Evans at forty-live as she was at nineteen, and} 
in a different way, almost as good-looking. 

Their children.— six ''boys," as Farmer Evans promiscuously 
calls them, whose ages vary from eight to eight and twenty — and 
three girls, two grown up, and one, the youngest of the family, 
are just what might be expected from parents so simple and so good. 
The young men, intelligent and well conducted > the boys docile 
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and promising ; and the little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy- 
cheeked poppet, as ever yna the pet and plaything of a large fieunily. 
It is, however, with the eldest daughters that we have to do. 

Jane and Patty Evans were as much alike as hath often befallen 
any two sisters not bom at one time : — ^for, in the matter of twin 
children, there has been a series of puzzles eyer since the days of 
Dramios. Nearly of an age, (I believe that at this moment both 
are turned of nineteen, and neither hare reached twenty), exactly 
of a stature, (so high that Frederick would have coveted them for 
wives for his tall regiment) — ^with hazel eyes, large mouths, full lips, 
white teeth, brown hair, dear healthy complexions, and that sort of 
nose which is neither Grecian nor Roman, nor aquiline, nor le petit nex 
retrousse that some persons prefer to them all; but a nose which, 
moderately prominent, and sufficiently well-shaped, is yet, as fares 
I know, anonymous, although it be perhaps as common and as well- 
looking a feature as is to be seen on an English face. 

Altogether, they were a pair of tall and comely maidens, and, 
being constantly attired in garments of the same colour and 
fiuhion, looked, at all times so much alike, that no stranger ever 
dreamed of knowing them apart; and even their acquaintances were 
rather accustomed to think and speak of them generally as '* the 
Evans's," than as the separate individuals, Jane and Patty. Even 
those who did pretend to distinguish the one from the other, were 
not exempt from mistakes, which the sisters, Patty especially, who 
delighted in the fun so often produced by the unusual resemblance, 
were apt to favour by changing places in a walk, or slipping from one 
side to the other at a country tea party, or playing a hundred inno- 
cent tricks to occasion at once a grave blunder, and a merry laugh. 

Old Dinah Goodwin, for instance, who, being rather purblind, was 
jealous of being suspected of seeing less clearly than her neighbours, 
and had defied even the Evans's to puzzle her discernment— seeking 
in vain on Patty's hand the cut finger which she had dressed on Jane's, 
ascribed the incredible cure to the merits of her own incomparable 
nlye, and could hardly be undecdred, even by the pulling off of 
Jane's glove, and the exhibition of the lacerated digital sewed round 
by her own bandage. 

Young George Bailey too, the greatest beau in the Parish, having 
betted at a Christmas party that he would dance with every pretty 
girl in the room, lost his wager (which Patty had overheard) by 
that saucy damsel's slipping into her sister's place, and persuading 
her to join her own unconscious partner; so that George danced 
twice with Patty, and not at all with Jane. A flattering piece of 
malice, which proved, as the young gentleman (a rustic exquisite of 
the first water) was pleased to assert, that Miss Patty, was not dis- 
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pleased with her partner. How little does a vain man hnow of 
womankind 1 If she had liked him, she would not haTO played the 
trick for the mines of Golconda. 

In short, from their school-days, when Jane was chiddoi for Patty's 
bad work, and Patty slapped for Jane*s bad spinning, down to this 
their prime of womanhood, there had been no end to the confusion 
produced by this remarkable instance of &mily likeness. 

And yet Nature, who sets some mark of individuality upon her 
meanest productions, making some unnoted difference between the 
lambs dropped from one ewe, the robins bred in one nest, the flowers 
growing on one stalk, and the leaves hanging from one tree, had 
not left these young maidois without one great and permanent dis- 
tinction — a natural and striking dissimilarity of temper. Equally in- 
dustrious, affectionate, happy, and kind ; each was kind, happy, af- 
fectionate, and industrious in a different way. Jane was graves 
Patty was gay. If you heard a laugh or a song, be sure it was 
Patty : she who smiled, for certain was Patty : she who jumped the 
style, when her sister opened the gate, was Patty : she who chased the 
pigs from the garden as merrily as if she were running a race, so that 
the pigs did not mind her, was Patty. 

On the other hand, she that so carefully was making, with its own 
ravelled threads, an invisible dam in hermother's handkerchief, and 
hearing her little sister read the while ; she that so patiently was 
feeding, one by one, two broods of young turkeys ; she that so pex^ 
sively was watering her own bed of delicate and somewhat rare 
flowers,^— the pale hues of the Alpine pink, or the alabaster blossoms 
of the white evening primrose, whose modest flowers, dying off into 
a blush, resemble her own character, was Jane. 

Some of the gossips of Aberleigh used to assert, that Jane's sigh- 
ing over the flowers, as weU as the early steadiness of her character, 
arose from an engagement to my lord's head gardener, an intelli- 
gent, sedate, and sober young Scotsman. Of this I know nothing. 
Certain it is, that the prettiest and newest plants were always to be 
found in Jane's little flower border, and if Mr Archibald Maclane 
did sometimes come to look after them, I do not see that it was any 
business of anybody's. 

In the meantime, a visitor of a different description arrived at 
the farm. A cousin of Mrs Evans's had been as successful in trade 
as her husband had been in agriculture, and he had now sent his only 
son to become acquainted with his relations, and to spend some weeks 
in their family. 

Charles Foster was a fine young man, whose Either was neither 
more nor less than a rich linen-draper in a great town ; but whose 
maimers, education, miud, and character might have done hon- 
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our to a far higher station. He was, in a word, one of nature's 
gentlemen ; and in nothing did he more thoroughly show his own 
t&steandgood breeding, than by entering*entirely into the homely ways 
and old-fashioned habits of his country cousins. He was delighted with 
the simplicity, frugality, and industry, which blended well with the 
sterling goodness, and genuine abundance of the great English farm- 
house. The young women especially pleased him much. They 
formed a strong contrast with anything that he had met with before. 
No finery ! no coquetry ! no French ! no Piano ! It is impossible 
to describe the sensation of relief and comfort with which Charles 
Foster, sick of musical Misses, ascertained that tiie whole dwelling 
did not contain a single instrument, except the bassoon on which 
George Evans was wont, every Swiday at church, to excruciate the 
ears of the whole congregation. He liked both sisters. Jane's soft- 
ness and considerateness engaged his full esteem; but Patty's in- 
nocent playfulness suited best with his own high spirits, and ani- 
mated conversation. He had known them apart, from the first ; and 
indeed denied that the likeness was at all puzzling, or more than ia 
usual between sisters, and secretly thought Patty as much prettier 
than her sister, as she was avowedly merrier. In doors and out, he 
was constantly at her side ; and before he had been a month in the 
house, all its inmates had given Charles Foster, as a lover, to his 
young cousin ; and she, when rallied on the subject, cried fie! and 
pish! and pshaw! and wondered how people could talk suchnonr- 
sense, and liked to have such nonsense talked to her, better than 
anj'thing in the world. 

Affiurs were in this state, when one night Jane appeared even 
graver and more thoughtful than usual, and far, &r, sadder. She 
sighed deeply; and Patty, for the two sisters shiired the same little 
room, inquired tenderly, *' What ailed her?" The inquiry seemed 
to make Jane worse. She burst into tears, whilst Patty hung over 
her and soothed her. At length, she roused herself by a strong ef- 
fort ; and turning away from her affectionate comforter, said in a 
low tone : ** I have had a great vexation to-night, Patty ; Charles 
Foster has asked me to marry him." 

'* Charles Foster ! Did you say Charles Foster ?" asked poor Patty 
trembling, unwilling even to trust her own senses against the evi- 
dence of her heart; " Charles Foster?** 

" Yes, our cousin, Charles Foster." 

** And you have accepted him?'' inquired Patty in a hoarse 
voice. 

** Oh no ! no ! no ! Do you think I have forgotten poor Archi- 
bald? Besides I am not the person whom he ought to have asked 
to marry him; false and heartless as he is. I would not be his wife; 
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cruel, unfeeling, unmiuily as his conduct has been ! No I not if he 
would make me Queen of England I" 

** You refused him then?" 

*' No, my father met us suddenly, just as I was recorering from 
the surprise and indignation, that at first struck me dumb. But I 
shall refuse him most certainly ;-— the false, deceitful, ungrateful 
villain!" 

" Poor father! He will be disappointed. So wiU mother.*' 

** They will be disappointed and both angry— but not at my re- 
fiffial. Oh, how they will despise him!*' added Jane; and poor 
Patty, melted by her sister's sympathy, and touched by an indig- 
nation most unusual in that mild and gentle girl, could no longer 
command her feelings, but flung herself on the bed in that agony of 
passion and grief, which the first great sorrow seldom fails to excite 
in a young heart. 

After awhile she resumed the conrersation. " We must not 
blame him too severely. Perhaps my vanity made me think his 
attentions meant more than they really did, and you had all taken 
up the notion. But you must not sprak of him so unkindly. He 
has done nothing but what is natural. You are so much wiser, and 
better than I am, my own dear Jane! He laughed and talked 
with mc: but he felt your goodness, — and he was right I was 
never worthy of him, and you are ; and if it were not for Archibald, 
I should rejoice from the bottom of my heart,'* continued Patty, 
sobbing, *< if you would accept" — ^but unable to finish her generous 
wish, she burst into a fresh flow of tears ; and the sisters, mutually 
and strongly aflected, wept in each others' arms, and were com- 
forted. 

That night, Patty cried herself to sleep : but such sleep is not of 
long duration. Before dawn she was up, and padng, with restless 
irritability, the dewy grass-walks of the garden and orchard. In 
less than half an hour, a light elastic step (she knew the sound 
well!) came rapidly behind her; a hand, (oh, how often had she 
thrilled at the touch of that hand !} tried to draw hers under his own ; 
whilst a well-known voice addressed her in the softest, and tenderest 
accents ; " Patty, my own sweet Patty ! have you thought of what 
I said to you last night?" 

** To me /" replied Patty with bitterness. 

*' Aye, to be sure, to your dear self! Do you not remember the 
question I asked you, when your good father, for the first time un- 
welcome, joined us so suddenly that you had not time to say Yes ; 
And will you not say Yes now?" 

<* Mr Foster !" replied Patty, with some spirit, '* you are under 
a mistake here. It was to Jane that you made a proposal yesterday 
evening ; and you are taking me for her at this moment.' 



f»- 
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<* Mistake you for your Bister! Propose to Jane! incredible! im- 
possible ! You are jesting." 

"Then he mistook Jane for me, last night; — and he is no de- 
ceiver I" thought Patty to herself, as ivith smiles beaming brightly 
through her tears she turned round at his reiterated prayers, and 
yielded the hand he sought to his pressure, " He mistook her for 
me ! He that defied us to perplex him !" 

And so it was, an unconscious and unobsenred change of place, as 
either sister resumed her station beside little Betty, -who had scam- 
pered away after a glow worm, added to the deepening twilight, 
and the lorer^s natural embarrassment, had produced the confusion 
which gaye poor Patty a night's misery, to be compensated by a life- 
time of happiness. Jane was almost as glad to lose a lover as her 
sister was to regain one : Charles is gone home to his father's to 
make preparations for his bride ; Archibald has taken a great nur- 
sery garden, and there is some talk in Aberleighthat the marriage 
of the two sisters is to be celebrated on the same day. 



THE HOURS.* 

Hoars— minatet—noneiit* are th« tmallcr coId 
That make the ■am of even the richest life ) 
Rat yet there are no misers of their hoards, 
Nor usance reclconed in the mart upon them \ 
Still they are priceless l" 

Nay, Pallet, paint not thus the hours,— 

Young urchins, weaving wreaths of flowers ; 

Hiding in the buds of roses. 

Where the folding pink-leaf closes 

Peeping from the sunflower's stem 

Or a beauty's garment hem I 

No I— >rather Limner, make them lurk. 

Busy at their blanching work. 

Withering wrinkles in the cheek,— 

Every hour before, more sleek ;— 

In the dimples— 'neath the lid 

Of the eye j— or show them slid 

Sly among the auburn tresses. 

Like a Falcon bound with jesses 

Turning them to silvery grey ; 

Scattering snow tints in their play I 

Oh I the hours are crabbed creatures. 

Still at war with beauty's features! 

• From " The Chameleon." By Thomas Atkinson^ Glasgow, 1832. 



JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

[Many of the focts stated or referred to in this Sketch, may be foosd in 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. On the night before 
the Emperor Jalian fought his last battle, he had the dream which I 
have detailed in the first Scene of this Sketch ; and it is recorded that on 
the night of his death he addressed his soldiers, distributed rewards 
amongst them, and conversed with the sophists around him, respecting 
the immortality of the SouL The names of Anatolius, Nevitta, &c. are 
taken firom history.^ 

ScBifB L The Tent of the Emperor Julian. Night'-near day-break. 
(Jttiian^-~ahne,) To-morrow ?— aye, to-morrow. The bright Sun 
Of my life will set in blood. Dark, heavy clouds 
Are rolling round about me, yet my eye 
Can reach into the dim eternity. 
And in its bosom is— my grave. Oh t then. 
Valour and War, farewell I Soldiers and friends, 
IVho in tempest of the battle, once. 
With your loves girded me like triple steel, 
I must be gone. Morning and Night farewell ! 
And all the beauty of this visible world ; 
And thou, fair Air I who music art and perfume. 
Colour and Ught, and in thy silent arms 
Now nursest with cold dews the sleeping flower. 
And bidd^ the fever'd heart forget its pain. 
Shall I behold thee never again ?— >Never I 
A dull, protracting, mehmcholy word. 
That, in an alien language, talks despair. 
' Never 1*— then Hope is gone and time departed ; 
And Happiness that flies and then returns. 
Making its presence precious— >all are gone. 
—Is there no armour of the soul wherein 
I may array my thoughts and vanquish Death ? 
It may not be : my hour is come— is come : 
And I must tread upon that shadowy strand 
A shadow, a pale solitary thing. 
For ages and for ages, and there be 
A Spirit, flUed with human thoughts and pains. 
Languishing for some remote Elysium. 
Great Mars, look down upon me : Am I not 
Thy son adopted ? oh I my patron Mars, 
My father, and my god, I perish here 
For want of succour. Fate and Death, at hand. 
Wait smiling for the dust of Julian ; 
And the grave opens, with a sickly smile. 
Its hollow home inviting me to rest. 
Away— this must not be. Imperial Rome 
Lmds on my sword.— Who goes ? 

o 
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{AnatoUtu enters.) 

Anat. My emperor! 
You are— — 

Julian. *T!8 nothing— nothing. lamwelL 
Come hither, Anatolius : sit by me. 
To-morrow I— pshaw : that's for after thought 
To-morrow we must give the Persians battle. 
What say you, Sir P Is your heart firm, or have 
These Syrian suns withered your spirit up ? 

AneU. It is the same as ever. 

Julian. My good soldier. 

Anat. Let us but once meet Sapor fooe to face : 
We fly now. Oh ! that we should fly from slaves, 
Whom we have fought and beat day after day, 
'Till we were faint with conquest— ~ 

Julian. Forget this. 
*Ti8 true, indeed, we take less time for breathing, 
Now that we march for Rome, than when we came 
Intent to see the Persian on his throne : 
And in our trumpets now the wailing notes 
Sound lingeriug and prolonged. Well ! 'twas not so 
When we did visit Antioch — ^no, by Mars, 
Nor when we rode thro' Anatho, or pushed 
Our battering engines thro' the gates of Anbar. 
Those were good tiroes— great times. 

Anat. Aye, when we shook 
Down to the dust their sixteen towers of brick 
At Mac^amalcha, and did mine our way 
Beneath the dark foundations of its walls. 
The Persian did not smile : there was no time — 
And yet, (before,) do you remember how 
They lai^^hed upon us from their ramparts, and 
Sung out with lusty lungs triumphant songs 
About the glory of Sapor, (then he hid 
His head in Ctesiphon,} and- but you droop. 
My noble king I— 

Julian. Good Anatolius, you 
Have been my friend and fellow soldier long ; 
From my youth upwards. We have fought together 
In Germany and Gaul, and on the banks 
Of the black Danube, when its waters lay 
*lVeen us and Hope. 

Anat. Like a dark rolling Hell. 
Oh ! I remember it 

Julian. My spirit never 
Quail'd in those times of peril, yet— 
Anat My lord ! 
Julian. Nor doth it now : but there ia on ray soul 

A solemn foreboding that to-morrow's light— 
—To day'a— for even now the clouds begin 

To break about the east, and dawn is here 
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before the stars have left us : Be it so. 

My fate comes onward with a hurrying »tep : 

I'll meet it as becomes me.— My old friend. 

Bear with me, and believe no idle fears 

Shake me at this great hour. Thou shalt nerer 

Blush to behold thine old companion die. 

Who once fought well beside thee. 

Anat. Oh I you hurt me. 
By the great Jove you tear my heart away. 
Why will you do it ? 

Julian. My dear soldier, this 
Is the last day of Julian. Mourn it not 
Early I die, but in my life I hare 
Seen many things that age but seldom looks on. 
Pleasure and power and peril. I have made 
Myself a name, and carried the Roman arms 
Nobly amongst the nations. I shall be 
Known to far ages as a man who bowed 
Before his ancient Gods, and left a path 
In which he thought he erred, for one more bright. 
K<»r, when posterity shall speak of me. 
Will it forget to say that I— (I hope not) 
Was Anatolius^ friend. 
Anat. I cannot stay. 
I shall be angry with you— Oh ! is it thus 
You tune my ear for battle. I shall not fight 
As I was wont : I know it Farewell now ; 
WeUl talk of this to-morrow. 

JiUian. Oh I to-day 
1 must say something, Anatoli as ; 
And you must listen, for 'twill ease my soul. 
Fear not for me to-day. You'll see my sword 
As busy as ever at its bloody work. 
And, in the van, my plume. I have a leaf 
From the green crown of Victory. You shall see 
How soon well tame the Persian spirits down. 

Anat Aye, now you speak like Julian. Oh! well beat 
These brown barbarians to their silken tents. 
As we were wont. Let's talk of better times, 
(If we must talk)— of the old Roman times. 
When our rich veins fed Conquest with their blood. 
And fear was stifled in our hearts. Away— 
We'll fight as bravely as great Julius did. 
And feast to-day with Sapor. 

Julian. You shall do it 
And now but listen to me. — I have had 
A solemn dream. Methought there did appear 
llie Genius of my country by my couch : 
He held the horn of plenty in his hand. 
And, covering it with a veil funereal. 
Shrouded his head in darkness : Slowly then, 

o2 
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"Withoiit 8 word— one word, he floated out* 
And left me in my tent, alone. 

Anat, Goon, 
Goon. 

Jitiian, I *woke and started from my bed. 
But there was nothing,— nought : So, I went forth, 
(Then wide awake) to look upon the sky ; 
For I have studied deeply the high art 
Of divination, and can read the 8tar8-<- 

Anat You Jest? 

Julicm. No i by my father's spirit Until now 
You never heard me tell of this : but, once— 
*Tia long ago— at Athens— (ere I dreamVl 
Of Rome or of the purple,) I was wont 
To commune with her gray philosophers ; 
And they did bare the secrets of the grave. 
And show'd unto mine eyes Cadmean scrolls, 
Tom from the tombs of Egjpt 1 became 
An Eleusinian, and partook those rites 
M]rsterious and sublime, which no man knows 
Save only the elect I have listened to 
The famous oracles ; and, once a day. 
Have heard at Thebes the lonely marble voice 
Speak out unto Apollo. I have learned 
Magic, and things which, since the birth of time. 
Have all been hidden from inferior minds. 
Which better thrive in darkness than in light 

Anat. And now— 

Julian. And now, I can divine my fate. 
Last night I saw my tutelary star 
('Us Mars) rolling in the blue firmament. 
Usurping all one quarter of the sky ; 
At last he seem'd to shake, and left his orb. 
Streaming athwart the heavens. Methonght he went 
To meet the mom and died. By Serapis ! 
I saw him vanish in the east 

Anat. Away; 
And what of this ? *tis nothing. 

Julian. I am now 
Deserted by my planetary God. 
Ah !— the sun comes : then I must haste to speak. 
—You must remember when Constantlus died ; 
Ue left a widow. 
Anat. And a child. 
Julian. *Twasso. 
Eusebia was— ev*n while Constantins^ wife. 
Gracious to me. In boyhood, when I was 
Once in great danger, she did plead my cause, 
(You know how eloquent she was,) and 5aved me \ 
And ever after, thro* my chequerM life, 
8be stood my friend. Beneath her warning smile 
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My fortancB fiourishM, and I grew to power. 
Who else perhaps had lived not 

Anat. That was noble. 
I did not know what cause yon had to love hor. 

Julian. She loved me; more perhaps than migrht become 
The emperor's wife ; (for when I wedded Helena 
She was estranged awhile, and saw me not ;) 
But my wife died, and then Constantins fell. 
Hated by all. Somewhat indeed of hate 
(Unjustly) clings upon his widow still. 
When I have perish'd, Anatolius, thou 
Wilt be Eusebia's friend ? 

Anat, I will, I will 
But you will live. 

JttUan. But should I die, my soldier, 
(I must) do thou be poor Eusebia^ fnend. 
Bid her retire to Athens. She will there 
Be safe, and (for I know her,) glad to shun 
The imperial splendour. Well ! what say yon, friend f 
Julian to Anatolius speaks his last 

Anat. I swear by all— by these hot shameful tears : 
But-4>ut I too may fall. 

Jutian, Look on this paquet 
Bear it about thee, and lest any harm 
(The Gods keep harm from thee !) hinder thee from 
Befriending the poor queen, tell to Nevitta, 
Before the battle, this his general's wish. 
He will do all, I think, (but not as thou,) 
Ensebia's gloomier fortunes ask. Tell him 
To look upon my arm when I am dead. 
And he'll see there a scar I got in GauL 
It saved his life once : bid him think on that. 
And be my friend for ever. 

ScENB IL Julian^t Tent^Evening. 

Julian (on hit couch tpoundeds) Paiscus, Maximos. 

Max, You *re easier now ? 

Julian. Much easier : many thanks. 
— And so you think, good Priscus, that the Soul 
Doth of necessity quit this feeble clay. 
When the poor breath departs— that tis not hung 
On muscle or nerve, or buried in the blood. 
As some will teach. For my part, I believe 
That there is good and evil, and for each 
Due punishment and reward. Shall we not meet 
Our friends hereafter, think you, Maximus P 

Max. I hope so, my dear Lord. 

JtOian. What think you. Sir ? 

Priseut. I must believe it There is in the world 
Nothing to fill up the wide heart of man ; 
He languishes for something past the grave ; 
He hopes^-and Hope waa never vainly given. 

o3 
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Max. Hope treads bat shadowy ground^ at best 
Priicut. It is 
MeuF. A guess. 

JuHan. And yet, Friscos is right, I think : 
And Hope has in the sool obscure allies — 
Remorse, for eril acts ; the dread of death ; 
AnticipatiTe joy, (though that, indeed. 
I» Hope, more certain ;) and as, Friscos says. 
That inward langnishment of mind, which dreams 
Of some remote and high accomplishment. 
And pictures to our fancies perfect sights. 
Sounds and delights celestial ;— and, above all. 
That feeling of a limitary power. 
Which strikes and circumscribes the soul, and speaks 
Dimly, but with a voice potential, of 
Wonders beyond the world, etherial. 
Starry, and pure, and sweet, and never ending. 
I cannot think that the great Mind of man. 
With its accumulated wisdoms too. 
Must perish ; why, the words he utters live ; 
And is the Spirit which gives birth to things 

Below its own creations f Who is there ? 

[^An Officer enten.2 

Off. My Lord, the commander Mevitta asks 
An audience. 

Julian. Bid him come. I have not seen 
Our friend (how ia it ?) Anatolius here. 

[Nbvitta enters,"} 
Your hand, my good Nevitta : Well I you see 
We beat the Persian bravely to his camp ; 
You'll tell *em yet, at home, how well they ride 
In Syria, when we spur their horses on. 
Indeed— but where is Anatolius ?— Gods I 
Come near Nevitta. 

Netfit He hath given to me— 

JuUan. Then he is dead. Great Minos 1 jadge him kindly. 
He was the bravest soldier. 

Nevit. He is gone 
Before us, my dear Lord. He had a task. 
Which I have sworn to do. 

Julian. Friend! many thanks. 
1^11 look for thee hereafter, as for one 
Who did me noble service. Maximus, 
We've lost— 

Max, Who? 

Julian. Anatolius — an old friend: 
Our fellow soldier ; nay, he was to me, 
A tutor in the art of war. In youth, 
I fought beneath him ; after as his fellow ; 
And last his king^. He had great courage, Sirs ; 
J saw him strike a bounding lion once. 
When taller men fled trembling* He fonght well 
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At Anatho, and Aiil»ar, and io Gaol, 

And Germany, and Maogamalcha, when 

We wash*d onnelves in blood. Old Sapor now 
May sun him boldly on his parched plains. 
Yet pardon, good Neritta : thou art brave. 
As warrior may be — oh I and many others. 
Let it be Anatolius* perfect praise 
To say he well became his titles,— well ; 
'And died like a Roman soldier. 

Netrit I rejoice 
To see you better, noble Lord. 

Julian, I am. 
The pains are gone, Neritta. and 1 pass 
Pleasantly on : the road leads to the skies. 
And mine^ a summer's jovmey.—- Who are they 
Tliat wait without f methought I heard a sound 
Like murmurs ! I would fain depart at least 
With my friends* smiles around. Oh ! let me have 
No wailing voices to disturb my sleep ; 
No ghosts of iqjnred men to come and shriek 
Perdition in my ears, and bar me from 
Golden eternity. 

Nefrit, Your soldiers ask 
To see once more thdr Emperor. 

Max. They cannot 

JtUian, Bid them come in— I thank yon* Maximu2$, 
For your kind care, but it will soothe my .heart 
To look upon my soldiers once agiun. 
There's little time to spare, and I would fiain 
Say a few words at parting* 

CNbvitta eaUt the SokUen in."} 

Max, They are here. 

Julian. Welcome, my Mends. Ah I raise me higher : thanks. 
Give me a moment for recovery. (A pause.j 

— * Friends, 

And fellow soldiers, the good season of 
My death is now at hand, and I discharge 
(As doth a ready debtor) every claim 
Great nature makes ; for I have long been taught 
By lessons of divine philosophy 
How much the soul is better than the clay 
That holds it, and that man should more rtjoice 
Than grieve, when separates the noble part j 
And from religion I have leam'd, that death 
Early Ib proof the Gods do love us weU. 
I have sought ever your happiness ; firm peace 
Was my first aim, but when my country's voice 
Did summon me to arms, I bared my heart 
To war and all its dangers, knowing (for 
I could divine my fate) that I must die 

* These are nearly tiie words of Julian. 
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In battle.— Now unto great Jove I offer 

My thanks for that he hath saved me from disease. 

False friends, and the darts of foul conspirators. 

Me gave me a career of glory, and now 

An honourable end : thos much I've tried 

To say : but my strength fails me, and I feel 

Death is at hand. Choose for yourselves, my friends. 

Another emperor now : the one who shed^ 

His blessing on ye, is about to pass 

Unto the stars. 

Sold. Alas, Alas! 

Julian, Weep not. 
Oh ! my good Soldiers, weep not. You have been 
All that your king has ever wish'd— till now. 
Oh ! you unman me t let us say farewell 
Before we stain our cheeks with too much tears. 
Yet— I've a few bequests. I love ye all 
Alike i but there are some (a few) to whom 
The chances of the war have made me debtor. 
Marcus ! 

Sold. My Lord. 

Judan. Come hither, my good Marcus. 
—Now by the God of battle, I shall weep. 
And shame my death at once, if thus you plsy 
The girl before me. Will you then betray 
Your emperor, now so many eyes look on f 

Sold. Oh ! my dear Master. 

Julian Marcus, you have laid 
A weight of gratitude upon my soul. 
Which it can ne'er shnke off: yet be contert 
Old Marcus, that I now, in this great hour. 
Proclaim thee my good servant— Look ! this chain 
Hath hung about me like an amulet. 
For many seasons. Wear it near thy heart. 
As the last gift of Julian. So, farewell. 
Fabridus you have done your part to-day, 
(And through the Persian war,) like a true soldier. 
Live henceforth a centurion. Here is gold 
For thee, and never in the after times 
Forget to interpose thy shield between 
A hot barbarian and thy living King: 
So hast thou done tft-day. Before ye all 
I speak this of Fabricius : love him for it. 
Farewell, centurion. Now, come hither, youth. 
What is your name ? 

Sold, *Tis Julian, my great Lord. 

Julian. So then ; my namesake. I am proud of yoo. 
Soldiers and friends, be sure, when I am gone. 
You shelter this young blossom of the war. 
Although he looks like Hylas, he can lift 
A spear like Mars. To-day I saw him strike 
A Persian to the ground, of twice his years j 
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A giant fellow, who perhaps had eUe 
Trampled me down (for I was bleeding' /aat,) 
And sav'd me so much talkuig— Ah!~ 

PriMCUi, You're pale« 
Come, bid the men farewell. Nay— 

Juiian. I believe 
It must indeed be so. Farewell, my friends, 
(All friends and noble soldiers,} fare ye well. 
May the Gods smile on ye, and victory 

Sit on your swords for ever. So, Airewell. (SoUien go omL) 

Priscus and Maximus, is it not strange 
That I who but last evening fnay, by Mars, 
This very mom) was checked for my sad.talk ■ 
By Anatolius, in a few short hours 
Should, in my turn, stifle the words of grief 
In others f 

Max. So it is. The mind is full 
Of curious changes that perplex itself; 
Just like the visible world ; and the heart ebbs 
Like the great sea ; first flows, and then retires. 
And on the passions doth the spirit ride. 
Thro* sunshine and in rain, from good to ill. 
Then to deep vice, and so on back to virtue ; 
Till in the grave, that universal calm. 
We sleep the sleep eternal. 

JttUan. Yon have not 
The wish to live hereafter, Maximus; 
Or you would feel how poor to the SouPs eye 
Are these our earthly joys. If Death were sleep. 
Why should we dread to sleep, who often court 
A noonday's slumber, and who bless the power 
That gently on our eyelids lays his touch. 
In times of fever, tumult, grief, or pain ? 
Oh I is it thus that ye would bid me think. 
Mow I am going from ye ?— Mighty Jove ! 
I do beseech thee ; and thee, valiant Mars, 
My guardian God } look from your burning thronea 
Upon the fainting soul of Julian. 
Have I not loved and worshipped ye, and turned 
Ftvm other altars to bow down to yours. 
And will ye now desert me ? I do ask. 
Now as I die, a word (I ask but one 
For all that I have done) to tell the world 
My faith was good. I ask ye— shall the grave 
Clasp us for ever in its chilling arms^ 
And are the stories of hereafter, fables ? 
Are there not pleasures and consuming pains. 
Endless or limited, for good and ill — 
And dreams— enchantments for the eye and ear 
Of all who earn the rare Elysium? 
And haunted Styx, where disembodied shapes 
Wander ; and Tartarus, that profounder gloom. 
Filled up with wretches who were their own slaves,-* 
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And Fate, and dark Alecto and her train. 

And Death, and Rhadamanthus, mighty Judge, 

And the most drear dominion of the dead— — 

O ! speak a word, a glance, a gleam to show me 

The world to come.— They sleep, or answer not 

And yet will they move from their mighty rest. 

To hearken to my frail petitioning ? 

1 cannot hope it Priscos, Maximos— 

Farewell ; I fidnt : My tongue is withered up. 

It clings against my mouth. Some air— air. Ah I 

This is death, Friscas. Oh ! How like a chUd 

A Soldier sinks before him. Jove ! (Diet,) 

Max. Hefiaints. 

Priteut. He does Indeed, for ever : his last breath 

Is mingled with the winds. 

Babbv CoaMWAU.. 



THE RIVER. 

River! Riyer! Uttle River! 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 
OVr the yellow peebles dancing, 
Thnuigh the flowers and foliage glancing . 

Like a child at play. 

River! River! swelling River ! 

On you rush o*er rough and smooth- 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping. 

Like impetuous youth. 

River! River! brimming River ! 

Broad aod deep and $tiU as Time, 
Seeming stili^yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the orcan. 

Just like mortal prime. 

River! River! rapid River! 

Swifter now you sUp away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Tlu'ough a channel dark and narrow, 

like life's closing day. 

River! River! headlong River ! 

Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded. 

Like eternity. 

Caroline Bowi.Ba' 
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THE MINING CURATE: A TALE.* 

B7 JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 

A WIDE and a wild parish is that of Calartha. Its aspect is strange 
and unusual ; for the mines with which it abounds are situated on 
the brink of precipices, and eren carried out into the sea. The 
edifices attached to them are seen fixed on isolated rocks, in the 
midst of the wave ; while the rich produce drawn from the bowels of 
the deep, far beneath, is conveyed, with singular ingenuity, over 
the lofty cliffi that tower behind. If any one is satiated with luxur- 
ious scenery (and it will sometimes satiate) ; if he would exchange 
■groves, meadows, and fertile fields, for some new aspect of the ever- 
varied and impressive face of nature, let him come to this territory. 
The miner thrives, so does the farmer who lives in the few cultivat- 
ed and romantic valleys ; the fisherman, also, plies his trade with 
great success off the coast ; but the clergyman has scarcely enough 
to keep body and soul together. Notwithstanding the numerous 
population of the parish, he has only forty pounds a-year. Now, 
the man who, at the time of our acquaintance with the affiiirs of 
Calartha, was the appointed religious instructor of its inhabitants, was, 
in every respect, admirably suited to his office. His form was spare and 
fitted for activity ; his features aquiline ; and his large grey eye for 
ever restless. Had he doffed the cassock, and assumed the broad- 
brimmed hat, and the coarse woollen jacket and trowsers of the miner, 
and descended every day into the earth, he would have found there a 
better return for his labour than the marble hearts of his parishioners 
were disposed to give him. But then his profession made him a gentle- 
man ; he had received a good education, and had lived, for some time 
at least, among scholars and men of taste, — having been maintained 
at the University by one of the foundation societies, who often send 
there candidates for holy orders. Poor man I from the moment he set 
his foot in Calartha, his daily and nightly study seemed to be, how to 
supply the wants of nature in a comfortable and sufficient manner: 
it would be profane to say luxurious^— for what had he to do with 
luxury? He was acutely sensible he had nothing to do with it. 

Men's minds soon grow submissive to their situations ! and after 
a vain and ineffectual struggle of a few weeks to keep up appearances, 
to vie in many things with his neighbours, to be thought to have a 
decent table, to be seen to wear a decent dress, — ^he gave it up in 
despair, just in time to save himself from total ruin. It may be 
said that a bachelor, in so distant a province, where there was no 

♦ Ft-OTXi " The Gem for 1830. ** 
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competition to enhance the price of a single article, need not be 
mined, with economy, even on forty pounds a-year : but the curate 
had a mother and sister to mtdntain ; and they tooli a little house 
on the slope of a hill, and lived together in it. How they lived ; how 
they lodged; what they eat and drank^— are mysteries that have 
never yet been sufficiency explained. 

Now, the curate was no economist ; had the money found its way 
entire into his hands, it would have all melted away like the mists 
on t^ne of the neighbouring hills : he would often give, and wished 
always to give, to the poor : he loved, but not to excess, a cheerful 
glass, and sometimes would cast his eye on his threadbare coat, with 
a determined purpose to have a new one. All these indulgences 
would quickly have made frightful invasions on the income, if the 
mother and sister had not received the quarterly ten pounds with an 
eager grasp, and watched over its little, gradual ebbings, with a 
lynx eye and iron hand : the money had as well been at the bottom 
of the tin shaft in the vale below, for any indulgence it brought to 
him who toiled for it. It was in vain that the son sometimes ap- 
pealed to the parent in moving terms, when, returned from a hot and 
dusty walk in the midst of summer, he begged hard for a few 
shillings : " James,*' said the old lady, " remember the dignity of 
the doth. Would you lower yourself by drinking, may be, more 
than you can bear? Go and finish the discourse you've been writ- 
ing, bit by bit, all the week: 'tis a beautiful piece o* writin, and 
there's no doubt the squire will ask you to dinner after hearinof it." 
The son looked down at the sound of dignity of the doth ; both his 
elbows were struggling through the time-worn vestment ; yet he rose 
with a sigh, took down his manuscript, drew the table near the win- 
dow, and was soon plunged in the very depths of his subject. 

It might be thought that the imagination would freeze, and the 
power of composition be arrested by the hourly pressure of petty 
sacrifices and denials,—- the uncertainty, when he rose in the morn- 
ing, whether any suffident refection would be that day given to the 
outward man : but it did not seem so : at least, his public discourses 
were oftentimes very good, and even eloquent, and had evidently 
been the work of care and time. One reason of this perhaps was, 
that Sunday was his day of triumph ; and he felt it to be so. After 
sinking, in temporal things^ below his parishioners during the whole 
of the week; after pining for comforts which they enjoyed to the 
All],— he Ibund himself on this day elevated above them, — ^was their 
instructor, their pastor, looked on by them as a man of learning and 
of power. He was tar better adorned, also, than on week days : the 
gown left by his predecessor was in very good condition, and his 
appeaiBDoe, on the whole, was respectable and impressive. Then, 
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after the service, the hand wbs held out more freely and respectfully : 
the squire stopped in the aisle, and the rich fiEurmer without the door, 
to exchange Idnd and friendly words with him : and an InTltatioii 
to dinner, from some one or another, sometimes followed. There 
was a singular difference in all his demeanor, and tone, and bear- 
ing, on this day: his look was no longer restless and depressed, 
nor his attitude stooping, nor his air soft and cringing ; he spoke 
fast and free, sat at the friendly table as a gentleman should, and 
thought no more of his forty pounds a-year. The privations of the 
whole week rendered the now loaded board an exquisite luxury. 
Perhaps, for his own peace, he had better never have sat there ; fbr^ 
on his return at night, he was beset with the fruitless remarks and 
desires of his mother and sister, who were hardly ever asked out on 
these occasions ; and during the ensuing week, the daily and frugal 
meal was often embittered with their repinings. To entertain a 
friend in his own house, was a thing that never entered his head; 
bad he dared to make the attempt, he might as well have faced two 
hungry harpies, as met the looks and words of his rigid relatives. 
He was often to be seen of an evening seated in the little window- 
seat, overlooking the road; and there he feasted his eyes on the 
joyous groups that returned from the market of the neighbouring 
town, where they had eat and drunk, and were now returning, in 
the fulness of their hearts, to a comfortable home— to their own 
warm hearth. And then a knot of £urmers would jog merrily by, 
talking in loud voices, of the current prices, the coming harvests, 
and of their own well-stored bams and yards. * And why should 
so great a gulf be fixed between the pastor and his flock?'' was a 
question he might well ask himself. Even when twilight had spread 
its dimness over dwelling and path, the form of the Curate might 
stiU be seen seated there : for candle-light was spared, with infinite 
care and skill, within the walls ; and not till the middle of November, 
was any fire allowed. So he loved to linger over the last gleams of 
light, rather than turn to the void of his cheerless habitation. To 
defend himself from the increasing cold, he used to put on his an- 
cient and rusty great coat, and fold it tightly round him. The want 
of light was supplied from the public house of the village, which 
was directly opposite, and only a few yards distant ; for, the rooms 
being as usual profusely lighted, a partial glare was received from 
them through the windows of the Curate's apartment. But this 
was more to his annoyance than his comfort Much has been said 
of the torments of Tantalus; but as much, and with equal justice, 
might be i aid of the sufferings of this thirsty, poor, and much de- 
siring man, who sat, from hour to hour, in a partial gloom, in 
which all the senses are more vividly awake, listening to the ring- 
IIL p 
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ing of glasses, and tiie calls, continually repeated, for more supplies 
of some refreshing beverage, of new and old ale, and even wine. 
Oft did he retire to rest with a spirit tried to the very core. Alas ' 
It needs not a guilty conscience to embitter life ; salt tears will 
stream down blameless cheeks. 

Thus passed away two or three years : when one morning saw him 
summoned to a different scene,-^-to attend one of his parishioneis, 
whose dwelling was at some distance. The man was dying, and over 
his bed bent a form and face that the eye- would hardly look for 
within such walls : his condition in life was only that of a peasant, 
yet the daughter, who was his only child, was, in all opinions, the 
loveliest girl in the parish. Often, with surprise, had the Curate 
marked her beauty from the pulpit ; and in his few visits to the cottage, 
he had entered into conversation with her, and found, by the words 
that fell gently from her lips, that she had treasured his sermons in 
her memory and heart — the sweetest flattery, perhaps, that woman 
can pay to a youthful minister. He thought little of these things at 
this moment, however, ]but drew nigh to the side of his parishioner, 
and spoke to him in earnest and heart-felt tones : the man raised his 
hand in token of satisfaction, and seemed to devour every word he 
heard ; but his eye, on which the world was now closing, was not 
lifted to heaven, but bent on the girl who hung over him. She was 
to be an orphan ; and it seemed to be more than he could bear : he 
strove to man Ids spirit and call faith to his aid. But it might not 
be : the dread reality of the moment would not yield to the hope of 
future protection, which the minister strove to inculcate. The 
parishioner, a man of strong but untutored mind, listened in 
seeming calmness for some time ; but when death drew near, he 
struggled against the stem summons, laid one hand firmly on his 
daughter's form, and when he felt that hand loose its hold, he 
turned his glazing eye on his pastor, and said, *' Man, if there's a 
love stronger than death, 'tis that for a desolate daughter ; watch over 
mine, if you hope fur mercy ; for she is an orphan." The tears of 
the girl did not fall alone ; for the feelings of the Curate were moved 
to the uttermost. Deaths and funerals had, from habit, become to 
him familiar things ; but a death like this assailed every avenue of 
his heart and memory. The sun was yet rising, and his red beams 
fell through the cottage window on the face of the dead, whose thin 
hand was still extended towards his child, as if he miserably mocked 
the king of terrors; and on the features of that child was utter 
friendlessness. The Minister stood, with folded arms, on the other 
side of the bed : his earnest aspect, and compressed lips, showed him 
to be no passionless spectator : he bent forward, and taking the trembling 
hand of the girl, led her from the apartment. He hastened to his home ; 
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and tliUher the ecene followed him, the dyiitg charge still thiilUng 
ki his ear. On the next Sunday his eye 'i^'audered unconsciously to 
the people who entered: and when the orphan girl came in her 
mourning, the looks of the whole congregation were instantly turned 
on her ; for utter desolation ever commands interest and pity. A 
stronger feeling was excited in the Curate's mind, as he often sought 
the cottage, and gazed on her beauty, and loved it. But what had 
he to do with love, when poverty, lilce an armed man, stood in his 
path, and sternly warned the resisUess stranger away ? Could he, 
for a moment, think of introducing another to share the small pit- 
tance of his household ? If he did, the delusive hope flitted in a 
moment away, like a doud from the bosom of the rocky hill on 
which his dwelling stood ; yet in spite of fhte, he continued to love, 
and, in the meantime, exerted all his little influence in the parish to 
improve the condition of the orphan. 

Thus passed away a year, at the end of which a change came over 
his fortunes, a sudden and a great change. An old sister of his 
mother's died, and left to her nephew the property which had been 
the reward of a whole life of griping and saving. They were all at 
their scanty breakfast when a letter, >nth a black seal, wia deliver- 
ed : the son took and opened it ; a sudden light came to his eyes that 
had long been a stranger there, and a deep flush passed over his 
cheek; for it was the letter containing the account of the bequest. 
The strong emotions that seized every one were some time in sul>- 
slding. There was now a delightful certainty that poverty would 
dwell with them no more : life had never brought an hour so elevat- 
ing ; they shed tears^ and then they laughed loud and long, in the 
fulness of their hearts ; for the bequest amounted to nearly a thou- 
sand pounds. As it was all left to the son, he had, of course, the 
entire disposal of every farthing ; and while the mother and sister 
naturally wished to surround their little household with comforts and 
enjo>inents, and extend their consequence among the neighbours, he 
^Tas occupied with diflerent thoughts. The use he made of the money 
aflbrds an instance of the strange iitia^'wardness of the human heart. 
He no sooner received the sum, than the insatiable desire of increas- 
ing it, like a demon, entered his heart. The strong and sudden no- 
velty of the event had its share, perhaps, in this: to a man to whom 
the command of a few shillings at a time liad been an object of de- 
sire, the possession of so much wealth wbb exquisite. 

But there was a deeper cause also, and one of longer standing. 
The extensive parish of which he wns the Curate, oflered a beautiful 
and enticing fleld of speculation, in which any sum, vast or minute, 
might be quickly emplo\ed. The soil was in many parts covered 
with mines, whose piles of ore,, worthless as well as valuable, were 
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strewed over the surface. The Curate had often fallen in company 
with the miners, who formed, indeed, no small part of his parish- 
ioners; and the shrewdness and intelligence of these men had not 
failed to interest him. Then he had loved to linger, during his 
various wallis, on the brink of these tempting scenes, to survey the 
various and valuable produce, and to watch the iron-bound vessel that 
rose every moment to the sur&ce and poured its firesh treasures from 
the deep cavems of the earth. It had never entered his mind, that 
he could partake in the mighty adventure, that he could ever blend 
his own destiny with that of the mine that spread around ; but now 
the face of things was altered, and he resolved to adventure boldly 
and skilfully the property that had been left him. It was in vain 
that his parent, and Rachel, his sister, ipiplored him to pause, ere 
he committed so perilous and fearful a deed, — ^for they never could 
survive, they said, the loss of this treasure : the nature of the man 
was changed ; and there never was a more striking proof of the sudden 
influence of money on a disposition hitherto untried by it. He return- 
ed brief and stem answers to the mother before whom his voice had 
formerly been subdued and submissive,-~looked her full in the face, 
an4 met her glance of authority with one of equal command. The 
unhappy woman sank into a chair, wrung her hands, and said that a 
curse would come on the money thus awfully risked. 
> But there was another and more youthful eye and tone, that he 
dared not thus to meet. In the evening he hastened to the cottage 
where the daughter of the peasant still lived : his feelings were de- 
lightful as he entered; and he grasped her hand fervently, and 
looked long and earnestly in her lovely face. His own features were 
full of pride mingled with tenderness : for he felt that she was his 
own ; and, to his ardent imagination, there seemed something ex- 
quisite in rescuing her from desertion, and executing the trust of her 
dying father : for poverty had crushed hitherto the spirit of the Cu- 
rate, and shrouded every thing that was noble and generous in it. 
The girl spoke low and passionately, and there was hope in her voice 
and eye, as she wished him joy of his good fortune ; for she had be- 
gun to love the kind-hearted Minister, who had been a faithful friend 
in her distress. By his unceasing efforts he had procured her the 
situation of lady's maid in the to^vn at about twenty miles* distance, 
and she was to depart in a few days. *' Then you would not wish 
me to go now,'* she asked, '* now that the world smiles upon you ; 
you would rather, perhaps, that I should stay here ?" He returned 
nT> answer. " It is a place of pride,*' she resumed, ** and of com- 
mand *, and my father's cottage will be far dearer to me than that 
lady's house." He turned to the small window, through which the 
moonlight was shining beautifully, and she saw that his face ^as 
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pule and agitated* Mistaking the cause, the colour rushed to her 
own cheek, and she fiotid something about his despising her now he 
he was rich : he started at the words, and pressed her to his heart, 
that throbbed with anguish. He had Imown enough of the delusions 
of the human spirit in the various scenes of sufiering, sorrow, and 
death, that this extensive parish offered, to be aware that his own 
was now miserably led captive. '* Mar>'^," he said, ** the bitterness 
of parting will be hard to bear : we might now be married, I know, 
and be happy ; but — ^but I am not rich, as you say, — ^not rich enough 
to live in comfort : no, my love, I wish to surround you with en- 
joyments, with affluence, that ail thoughts of poverty may be 
chased from our dwelling, as chaff before the wind." And then he 
told her of the purpoj^ he had formed and matured, of laying out 
the property in a flourishing mine in the neighbouriiood, where, in 
the course of a year, there was a oertiun prospect of its being 
doubled. 

As he spoke on the tempting theme, his eye flashed, his voice 
rose, and his gestures wero impassioned. The giri gazed in surprise 
and sorrow, and thought of the gentle tone, the happy smile, the 
look full of hope and affection, with which he had been wont to en- 
ter her dwelling. It was dear that she must part from her home,^ 
and its wild and loved scenes, from which she had never wandered 
before ; for till his golden expectations were accomplished, as he adw 
mitted, the day of their union could not come, and he would be, in 
fact, as poor and dependent as ever. Her tears fell fast at the 
thought, and a warning conviction seemed to rush over her mind. 
She knelt before him, and, dasping his hand in her own, blessed him 
for all the care and tenderness with which he had watched over her 
orphan state, and besought him not to cast away the only prospect 
that might ever be of their union, — not to love gold better than her 
love ; and then she pointed to the chamber in which her fiither died. 
The Curate's spirit was severely tried : the look, the action, the sor- 
row of the kneeling girl, were almost irresistible, and he felt them 
to be so : the struggle was violent : but pride, a new sensation, at 
last came to his aid. ** Why will you not," he said, ** be guided by 
my advice ? Have I not in every thing sought your welfare ? and you 
blame me because I seek to make our home a more wealthy one ! 
Bear this c^bsence of a few months with patience, and then I will 
come and bring you to our home." 

She rose, and spoke not another word of complaint or sorrow ; and 
soon after he parted from her kindly as ever, and sought his ovrn 
dwelling on the hill. On tlie following day she left her home, and 
went to the distant to>vu. 

And now the Curate knew no rest night or day. He was not long 
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in dedduig in what adventure to place his money ; and yet the uu^ 
ments of suspense, ere he came to that dedsion, were beautiful. He 
traversed the whole neighbourhood evexy day with rapid and eager 
steps, canvassed with his own eyes the bearings and value of every 
enterprise. But how different were his air and tone ! No longer 
bending and dependent, but firm^ elevated, and dear. And many 
attentions and dvHities were paid him ; for, as the predse amount of 
the bequest was not known, people began to imagine it much greater 
than it was. 

At last he fixed upon a very flourishing, or rather promising, cop* 
per mine, that had not been discovered more than twelve months ; 
and here he embarked the whole of his property. The moment he 
had done this, a devouring thirst and gnawing anxiety seized on his 
soul : the traveller, dying in the desert, does not long more intensely 
for the cooling water, than the Curate did for the gains that were 
so soon to flow from his adventure. Religion; the sermons and 
prayers of the Sabbath *, the visiting of the sick ; the comforting of 
the dying : — all these were light as the autumn leaf, compared to the 
beloved, the glowing, the golden speculation. He was thin before, 
but now he wasted to a shadow. Murmurings began to rise in the 
parish at his neglect and insensibility ; several people, who lived at 
the distance of many miles, in their last moments had longed for 
the sacrament, and seemed to linger on life's fiuling shore, unwillii^ 
to leave it without that consolation : yet it never came. But the 
misery or happiness of others was now become quite indifferent to 
him : he rose with the earliest light, quitted the house before either 
of its inmates was stirring, and repaired, over the moor, to the scene 
of the distant mine. The living object of his attachment he visited 
once or twice in the distant town, and told her, with a sparkling eye, 
of his ardent hopes ; but no lover ever hung with more fondness 
over the untimely grave of his mistress, than the Curate did, mom and 
eve, over the black heaps that rose at his feet, in which he felt his owr 
fate involved. He sate beside them, took the moist stones in his 
hand ; minutely, darkly, distinctly traced were the veins of the rich 
mineral ; and then he retraced the path to his dwelling, and sat down 
silent and abstracted. The puny income, that had so long been his 
sole resource, he now thought of with perfect contempt. '< Ten 
pounds a quarter ! — ^he had not the slightest intention of retaining 
his cure beyond the time when the returns of the mine b^an to pour 
in." And these returns really seemed, for a short time, about to 
realize his most sanguine antidpations : a smaU vdn of valuable copper 
was cut into ; the shares rose greatly in price ; and his own, for which 
he had given nearly a thousand pounds, might now be sold for fif- 
teen hundred. A few months before the receipt of this sum would 
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have l)een felt to be the greatest blessing that ever fell to man ; but 
now the prospect of the future mis so glorious, that he received the 
tempting offer with no small soom, observing, '* that he should be a 
fool to part with what would soon gain him many thousands." 
Ck>uld a man whose eveiy thought and imagination were thus deli- 
ciously occupied, attend earnestly to the poor, cdd, rugged realities 
that called every moment for his exertions ? It isa painful and a bitter 
thing, however, when our enjoyments depend wholly on the uncer- 
tain chances of each coming day and hour : the reports from the 
mine beneath were not always favourable ; there were some moments 
when the vein of copper b^an to be less productive, at others a total 
extinction was threatened. The Curate gazed on the countenances of 
the minen, just ascended from the scene of toil, with a lynx and 
scrutinizing eye, that said, ere the tone could utter, ** Oh say that 
my hopes still live !" But death came at last ; and the Curate felt 
the barbed arrow in his soul. Not the extinction of being — ^that, per- 
haps, had been mercy ; but the withering for ever of every happy 
and every golden hope. After a few weeks of thrilling suspense and 
joy, the vein of ore failed utterly : other parts of the ground were 
explored, and excavations made in every direction, but all in vain ; and, 
in a few months, the whole speculation fell through. The legacy 
was entirely gone, and not the slightest addition had been made to 
the real comforts and enjoyments of the poesessora. The miserable 
man now allowed the truth of this, and the words of his mother fell 
awfully on his ear : they were fierce, unsparing, and ceaseless ; and 
he listened to them in silence, but not in calmness. There was a 
voice that would have brought comfort, that he loved to hear : but it 
was afar, and he had long been a stranger to its sweet tones ; for, 
during the fever of speculation, he had neglected the orphan girl, 
and had lately heard that she had gone to a more distant residence. 
Nearly twelve months passed away: the Curate's mind, that had 
borne calmly the long pressure of real poverty ,could notsupport the fear- 
ful blow that cut off his expectations : a deep despondency grow on his 
spirits daily, and the care of his parish seemed to be a heavy burden. 
It was strange, but his thoughts still hovered around the scene of his 
ruin. One evening he had wandered thither, and was seated on one 
of the scattered heaps that attested with what avidity riches had been 
sought : it was an evening in autunm, and the rays of the sun, set- 
ting in the sea, that was full in view, were thrown on the waste spot 
The stones, containing a portion of the rich mineral, gleamed 
with a golden hue, as the fading beams rested on them, as if in 
mockery of the hopes of the wretched man who sat there. But he 
needed no illusions of fancy to swell the sum of real anguish : thought 
after thought couraed wildly through his brain, and in them were do- 
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spair, remorse, and blasted love ! Raisiiig Lis eyes from the barren 
soil, he saw a female adTBndng slowly oTef the moor, as if her steps 
were turned to the neighbouring^ village. The path led through tlie 
ruined miiie ; and, as the stnmger drew near to the despairing Cu- 
rate, she paused, and the eyes of each were fastened intensely on the 
other. It was Mary, the object of his affection, of whom he had of- 
ten thought with self-reproach, and a longing desire to see her again. 
And now she stood before him. He who has bent beneath misery 
fuid deserti(»i, can tell how welcome are the returning glance and form 
of those who love us. The Curate clasped his hands fervently, and a 
deep flush came to his wasted features. " Mary," he said, ** you 
are come to comfort me : I thought tfou would not forget or forsuke 
me." The girl stood silent for a few moments ; but it was not the 
silence of a full heart. She was deeply changed : the look of simpli- 
city and candour had given place to one of haughtiness: the spirit, 
too, it was evident, had been affected by tlie scenes of dissipation and 
splendour in which she had resided. '' James," she said, " I am 
come, but not to be your wife— 4hat hour is past ; and as to foraakiiig, 
you never came to see me for many months, till I thought you had 
fprgot me." He spoke in sincere and glowing words of his bright 
and prolonged hopes, and how they had wholly occupied his mind ; 
and of farmer moments of her destitution, and his fidelity. Still she 
listened coldly ; he knelt before her, and gazed on her beauty, in 
agony at the conviction that it never could be his ^ and then he told 
of the hour of her father's death, and how, in that last moment, she 
had been given to his care. She turned pale and seemed to be strug- 
gling with remembrances. *' Mr Collins," she said, at last, " it is 
of no use to talk of this now ; I cannot feel as I did then : remember 
the time when I kneeled before you, and prayed with tears thiit 
I might not leave my home, and that you would prefer my love tp 
the love of gold. You would not, and now it is gone from you : not 
because of the ruin you have met with *, but in the places where I 
have dwelt, other feelings, and prouder ones, have been nurtured 
Farowell, my kind and generous protector, may every blessing attend 
you I but — but I never can be your wife." She turned from the 
spot mth a quickened>step : he gazed after her retreating figuro as 
long as it remained in sight, ai^d then he turned to the solitude of his 
own heart. " Is that my Mary ?" he sud, with a miserable smile, 
" the dear devoted girl ih^t I watched over when her father died ? 
Surely she was to be my wife, my beautiful wife ! and was to com- 
fort me in my misery." He would have sat down once more on the 
glittering pile beside him ; but a sudden thought crossed his brain, 
and he started from the spot as if a serpent had stmig him : he 
clenched his hand fiercely, anc^gnashed his teeth :»." There, there^'* 
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he said, wildly, *^ was my ruin ; my love, my foitunei all my joy on 
earth, and hope in heaven, were sdd for these aociused heaps. I sfM 
my bride, with all her tenderness and beauty, for these det^ed 
stones, — ^ha ! ha 1 — ^that now mock me like so many fiends."' 

The night had set in darkly ere he went to his wretched home . 
his spirit was utterly crushed, and his frame soon sank also. Before 
long, he was unable, as weU as unfit, to attend to his ministerial du- 
ties ; and his numerous flock saw with pity, that their pastor's career, 
it was probable, would soon draw to a dose. Six months had not 
passed, when the girl he loved, and whose attachment was the last 
sUver cord to which he had dung, was married to a young taimer in 
the neighbourhood. Even had she been faithful, what prospect re- 
mained to the Curate of supporting a wife on the miserable pittance 
to which the loss of his bequest reduced him ? But his feelings were 
embittered by the knowledge that she had brought a small por- 
tion to her husband, which was bequeathed to her by the wiU of 
the lady whom she had served. Another Curate also was found to 
supply the wide parish of Calartha ; but the people, in kindness, con- 
tinued to allow their former Minister his poor salary, from the con- 
viction, perhaps, that he would soon cease to be a burden to them. 
He still loved, when his failing strength permitted, to walk out into 
the wild paths that had so long been familiar to him ; and his feet, 
it was observed, though they sometimes fainted by the way, seemed 
to wander mechanically to the scene of his dazzling hopes and of his 
ruin ; and there he would stay for hours, grasping, at times with a 
trembUng hand, some stray stones, richly veined with the mineral, while 
his hoUow eye and attenuated form showed that poverty and wealth 
would soon be alike indifferent to him. One day he had been ab- 
sent from his home much longer than usual, and his mother and 
sister went forth to trace his steps to the well-known scene, and 
found him redined peacefully there; but the flitting remains of 
strength had been exhausted beneath the heat of the day. They 
called on his name, and bade him come to his home : but he heard 
them no more ; for life was extinct, and it seemed, from the expres- 
sion of his features, that he had wdcomed death. 



THE HEIRESS' COMPLAINT 

Why tell me, with officious zeal, 
That I am youDg, and rich, and fair. 

And wonder how my soul can feel 
The pangs «if sorrow and of care ? 
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Why do&t tfaon oomit the golden Btrpt 
The sparkling jewels thut are mine. 

And name the suitors o'er and o'er 
Who breathe their Incense at my shrine ? 

Know that I scorn the sordid train 
Whose loveless vows are bonght and sold ; 

Know that the heart I sigh to gain 
Despises, spurns, my worthless gold. 

I love— I dare not breathe his name. 

The son of genius and of mind ; 
He climbs the steepy path of fame. 

Content to leave the crowd behind. 

And while in halls illumined brigltr, 
I hear the same fiilse flatteries oVr, 

He patient wastes the Qiidnlght light 
In studious toll, and learned lore. 

Seldom he seeks the giddy throng, 

And then he stands retired, apart. 
And views the dance, and hears the song» 

With listless look and joyless heart 

He turns from Love's all-speaking eye j 
His mind to fame, to science clings. 

Throned in a world of visions high. 
Of deep and vast Imaginings. 

My vaunted wealth, my flatter*d face, 
ilie praise of coxcombs may employ ; 

But he regards that dross as base. 
He holds that beauty aa a toy. 

Yet must I still reluctant wear 
These flashing gems, these robes of fctate. 

And nightly must submit to share 
The paltry vanities I hate. 

Oh ! never shall the world deride 

My passion with unfeeUng jest. 
While smiles of more than Spartan pride 

Can hide tlie tortures of my breast 

Thy tears flow fiift— Now judge If gold 

Can banish anguish from its shrlue. 

And say if ever tale was told 

iSo sad, so sorrowful as mine. 

New MoH. Ma J, 
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JEANNOT AND COLIN. 

M ANT credible persons have seen Jeaunot and Ckilin of the vilu^^e of 
Issoire in Auvergne, a place famous all over the Korld for its college 
and its cauldrons. Jeannot was the son of a very renowned mule- 
driver ; Colin owed his existence to an honest labourer in the neigh- 
bourhood, who cultivated the earth with the help of four mules, and 
who, after he had paid the polUtax, the military-tax, the royal-tax, 
the excise-tax, the shilling-in-the-pound, the capitation, and the 
twentiethsj did not find himself over-rich at the year's end. 

Jeannot and Colin were very pretty lads for Auvergnians : they 
were remarkably attached to each other, and enjoyed together those 
little confidentialities, and those snug familiarities, which men 
always recollect with pleasure when they afterwards meet in the 
world. 

The time dedicated to their studies was just upon the eve of elaps- 
ing, when a tailor brought Jeannot a velvet coat of three colours, 
with a Lyons waistcoat made in the first taste ; the whole was ac- 
companied with a letter directed to Monsieur de la Jeannotiere. Co- 
lin could not help admiring the coat, though he was not at all envi- 
ous of it ; but Jeannot immediately assumed an air of superiority 
which perfectly distressed his companion. From this moment 
Jeannot studied no more ; he admired himself in the glass, and des- 
pised the whole world. Soon after a valet-de-chambre arrives post- 
haste, bringing a second letter, which was addressed to Monsieur the 
Marquis de la Jeannotiere ; it was an order from Monsieur the &ther, 
that Monsieur the son, should set out for Paris directly. Jeannot 
ascended the chaise, and stretched out his hand to Colin with a smile 
of protection sufficiently dignified ; Colin felt his own insignificance 
and burst into tears : Jeannot departed in all his glory. 

Those readers who like to be instructed as weU as amused, must 
know that Monsieur Jeannot, the father, had very rapidly acquired a 
most immense fortune by business. Do you ask how it is one makes 
a great fortune? It is because one is fortunate. Monsieur Jeannot 
was handsome, and so was his wife, who had still a certain bloom 
about her. They came up to Paris on account of a law-suit, which 
ruined them ; when fortmie, who elevates ixkd depresses mankind 
at will, presented them to the wife of a contractor for the army-hos- 
pitals, a man of very great talent, who could boast of having killed 
more soldiers in one year than the cannon had blown up in ten. 

Jeannot pleased the lady, and his wife pleased the contractor. 
Jeannot soon had his share in his patron's enterprise; and after- 
wurds entered into other speculations. When once you are in the 
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current of the stream, you have nothing to do but to leave your 
bark to itself; you ^1 make an immense fortune unthout much 
difficulty. The mob on the bank, who see you scud along in full 
sail, open their eyes with astonishment ; they are at a loss to conjec- 
ture how you came by your prosperity ; they envy you at all events, 
and write pamphlets against you, which you never read. This is 
just what happened to Jeannot the father, who quickly became Mon- 
sieur de la Jeannotiere, and who, having purchased a marquisite at 
the end of s six months, took Monsieur the Marquis his son from 
school, to introduce him into the fashionable world of Paris. 

Colin, always affectionate, sent a letter of compliment to his old 
school-felloWy in which he wrote his " these lines to congratulate" him* 
The little Marquis returned no answer: Colin was perfectly ill with 
mortification. 

The father and mother provided a tutor for the young Marquis. This 
tutor, who was a man of fashion, and who knew nothing, of course 
oould teach nothing to his pupiL Monsieur wished his son to learn 
Latin ; Madame wished him not : accordingly they called in as ar« 
bitrator an author^ who was at that time celebrated for some very 
pleasing works. He was asked to dmner. The master of the house 
began by asking him: ''Monsieur, as you understand Latin, and 
are a courtier."—" I, Sir, understand Latin? not a word," replied 
the wit, " and very glad am I that I don't ; for there is not a doubt 
but a man always speaks his own language the better, when his 
studies are not divided between that and foreign languages : look at 
all our ladies, is not their vivacity more elegant than that of the 
men? Their letters, are they not written with a hundred times the 
animation ? Now all this superiority they possess from nothing else 
but their not understanding Latin." 

'' There now I was not I hk the right?" said Madame : *' I wish 
. my son to be a wit : that he may make a figure in the world ; and 
you see if he learns Latin he is inevitably lost. Are comedies or 
operas played in Latin? In a law-suit, does any one plead in Latin? 
Do we make love in Latin?" Monsieur, dazzled by all this ratio- 
cination, gave his judgment; when it was finally determined that the 
young Marquis should not lose his time in becoming acquainted with 
Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. But then what was he to learn ? for he 
must know something : could not he be shown a little geography ? 
« What would that serve?" replied the tutor : '' when Monsieur the 
Marquis goes to any of his estates, won't the postilions know which 
way to drive him ? They'll certainly take care not to go outjof their 
way ; one has no need of a quadrant to travel with ; and a man may 
go from Paris to Auvergne very commodiously, without having the 
least idea of what latitude he is under." 
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** You are right," replied the father ; '' but I hare lomewhere 
heard of a very beautiful sdenee, which ii called astnmomy, I think. " 
'* The more's the pity then,** cried the tntar ; '* does any one regu- 
late himself by the stars in this -world? and is it necessary that 
Mondeur the Marquis should murder himself by calculating an 
eclipse, when he will find its Tery point of time in the almanadc, a 
book which will teach him moreover the moveable feasts and fasts, 
the age of the moon, and that of all the princesses in Europe." 
Madame was entirely of the tutor's opinion; the little Marquis was 
overjoyed; the father was very much undecided. ''What must 
my son learn then ?" said he. ** To make himself agreeable : — ^if,*' 
replied the friend whom they had consulted, " he knows but how to 
please, he knows every thing ; that is in an art he can learn from his 
mother, without giving the least trouble ^either to that master or 
this." 

At this speech, Madame embraced the polite ignoramus, and said 
to him, *' It is very plain, Sir, that you are the most learned man in 
the whole world ; my son will owe his entire education to you': how- 
ever, I conceive that it will be as well if he should know a little of 
history.'* "Alas! Madame, what is that good for?" replied he: 
<* there is nothing either so pleasing or so instructiye as the 
history of the day ; all ancient history, as one of our wits observes, fe 
nothing but a preconcerted fable ; and as for modem, it is a chaos 
whidi no one can disintricate: what does it signify to Monsieur 
your son that Charlemagne instituted the twelve peers of France, 
and that his successor was a stutterer?" 

*• Nothing was ever better said," cried the tutor ; " the spirits of 
children are overwhelmed with a mass of useless knowledge ; but of 
all absurd sdenoes, that which, in my opinion, is the most likely 
to stifle the spark of genius, is geometry. This ridiculous science 
has for its object surfaces, lines, and points, which have no existence 
in nature ; " ten thousand crooked lines are by the mere twist of ima- 
gination made to pass between a drde and a right line that touches 
it, although in reality it is impossible to draw a straw between them. 
In short, geometry is nothing but an execrable joke." 

Monsieur and Madame did not understand too much of what the 
tutor said ; but they were entirely of his opinion. 

" A nobleman like Monsieur the Marquis," continued ne, *' ought 
not to dry up his brains with such useless studies; if at any time he 
has occasion for one of your sublime geometricians to draw the plan 
of his estates, can't money buy him a surveyor? or if he wishes 
to unravel the antiquity of his nobility, which rises to the most 
obscure times, can't he send for a benedictine ? And it is the same 
in every other art. A young lord, bom under a lucky star, is neitlier 

III. Q 
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painter, musician, architect, nor sculptor : but he makes all those 
arts flourish in proportion as his magnificence encourages them; 
and it is much better to patronise than to exercise them. Enough 
that Monsieur the Marquis has a taste ; let artists iirork for him : 
it is in this we have so great reason to say, that men of quality (I 
mean those who are very rich) know every thing, without having 
learned any thing ; because in fact they at least know how to judge 
of every thing which they order and pay for." 
. The amiable ignoramus then took up the conversation. **You 
' have very justly remarked, Madame, that the great end of man 
is to rise in society' : seriously now, is it by sdence that success is to 
be obtained ? Does any man in company even so much as think of 
talking about geometry ? Is a man of fashion ever asked what star 
. rose with the sun to-day? Who wishes to know, at supper, if the 
long-haired Clodia passed the Rhine ?" " Nobody, without doubt," 
exclaimed the Marchioness de la Jeannotiere, whose personal attrac- 
tions had somewhat initiated her in the polite world ; ** and Monsieur 
my son ought not to cramp his genius by studying all this trash. But, 
after all, what shall he learn ? for it is but right that a young lord 
should know how to shine u}K>n occasion, as Monsieur my husband 
very justly observes. I remember hearing an old abbe say once, that 
the most delightful of all possible sciences was something, of which 
I have forgotten the name ; but it begins with an A." " With an A, 
Madame; it was not horticulture?" "No, it was not horticulture 
ne meant ; it begins, I tell you, with an h and ends with a 9^." 
*' Ah! 1 understand you, Madame, *tis heraldry: heraldry is in- 
deed a very profound science, but it has been out of fashion ever 
since the custom of painting arms on carriage doors was dn>p|- 
ped. It was once the most useful thing in the world in a well- 
regulated state: but the study would have become endless; for now. 
a^^ys there is not a hair-dresser but has his coat of arms*, and you 
know that whatever becomes common ceases to be esteemed." At 
length, after having examined the merits and demerits of every 
science, it was decided that Monsieur the Marquis should learn to 
dance. 

Natiu*e, which does every thing, had bestowed on him a gift that 
quickly developed itself with a prodigious success ; it was an agreea- 
ble knack at singing ballads. The graces of youth joined to this su- 
perior talent, made him looked upon as a young man of the greatest 
promise. He was beloved by the women ; and having his head aJ- 
vroys stuffed with songs, he manufactured them for his mistresses. 
He plundered Bacchtu and Cupid to malvO one sonnet, the Night and 
the Day, for another, the Charms and Alarms, for a third ; but as he 
always found in his verses some feet too little, or some too much he 
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was obliged to have them corrected at twenty shillings a song ; and 
thus he got a place in the Literary Year, by the side of the La Fares, 
the Chaulieus, the HamilUms, the Sarrasins, and the Voitures of the 
day. 

MadMne the Marchioness now thought she should gain the repu- 
tation of being the mother of a wit ; and gave a supper to all the wits 
in Paris aoooidingly. The young man's brain was presently turned ; 
he acquired the art of speaking without understanding a single word 
he said, and perfected himself in the art of being good for nothing. 
When his father saw him so eloquent, he began to regret very sen- 
sibly, that he had not had his son taught Latin ; for in that case, he 
could have bought him such a valuable place in the law. The 
mother, whose sentiments were less groveling, wished to solicit a re- 
giment for her son; and in the meantime the son fell in love. 
Love is sometimes more expensive than a regiment : it cost him a 
great deal ; while his parents pinched themselves still more, in or- 
der to live among great lords. 

A young widow of quality in their neighbourhood, who had but 
a very moderate fortune, had a great mind to resolve upon putting 
the vust riches of Monsieur and Madame de la Jeannotiere in a place 
of security, which she could easily do by appropriating them to her 
ovNii use, and marr}'ing the young Marquis. She attracted him, suf- 
fered him to love her, gave him to understand that she was not in- 
different to him, drew him in by degrees, enrJianted, and vanquished 
him without much difficulty : sometimes she gave him praise, and 
sometimes advice, and quickly became the favourite both of his 
father and his mother. An old neighbour proposed their marriage ; 
the parents, dazzled with the splendour of the alliance, joyfully ac- 
cepted the ofier, and gave their only son to their intimate friend. 
The young Marquis was thus about to marry a woman he adored, 
and by whom he himself was beloved ; the friends of his family con- 
gratulated him, and the marriage articles were just about to be 
settled, whilst all hands were working at their wedding dothes and 
songs. 

. He was one morning upon his knees before the charming wife, 
with whom love, esteem, and friendship were about to present him: 
they were tasting in a tender and animated conversation, the first 
fruits of their felicity, and were paroellii^ out a most delicious life, 
when a valet-de^shambre belonging to Madame the mother came 
up quite scared : " Here is very different news,** said he ; " the 
bailids are ransacking the house of Monsieur and Madame ; every 
thing is laid hold of by the creditors ; nay, they talk of seizing your 
persons; and so I made haste to come and be paid my wages." 
" Let us see a little," said the Marquis, '* what all this means ; what 
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can this adventure be ?*' " Go," said the ividow, *' and punish these 
rascals, — go quickly." He runs to the house ; his fiither nas already- 
imprisoned ; all the domestics had fled, each about his own bastnesB, 
but having first carried away every thing they could lay hold on ; his 
mother ¥ras alone, without protection, without consolfttion, drowned 
in tears ; nothing remained but the recollection of her fortune, the 
recollection of her beauty, the recoUectaon of her errors, and the re- 
collection of her mad prof useness. 

After the son had wept a long time with the mother, he ventured 
to say to her: ** Let us not despair ; this yoilng widow loves me to 
distraction, and is still more generous than rich, I can answer for 
her; I'll fly to her, and bring her to you." He then returned to 
his mistress, and found her in a private interview with a very charm- 
ing young officer. " What 1 is it you. Monsieur de la Jeannotiere? 
what do you do here? is it thus you have abandoned your mother? 
Go to that unfortunate woman, and teQ her that I wish hereveiy 
happiness : I am in want of a chamber-maid, and I will most un- 
doubtedly give her the preference." ** My lad," said the officer, 
'* you seem well shaped enough ; if you are inclined to enlist in my 
company, 111 give you every encouragement." 

The Marquis, thunderstruck, and bunting with rage, went in 
quest of his old tutor, lodged his troubles in his breast, and asked 
his advice The tutor proposed to him to become a preceptor like 
himself. ** Alas I" said the Marquis, " I know nothing ; you have 
taught me nothing, and are indeed the principal cause of all my 
misfortunes." As he spoke this, he sobbed aloud. ** Write ro- 
mances," said a wit who was present ; *Mt is an excellent resource 
at Paris." 

The young man, mora desperate than ever, ran towards his mo- 
ther's confessor, who was a Theatin in great repute, troubling 
himself with the consciences of women of the first rank only. As 
soon as Jeannot saw him, he prostrated himself before him. '* Good 
God! Monsieur Marquis," said he, ** where is your carriage ? how 
does that respectable lady, the Marchioness your mother?" The 
poor unfortunate youth related the disasters of his family; and 
the fiurther he proceeded, the graver, the cooler, and the more 
hypocritical was Uie air of the Theatin. ** My s(m," said he, " it has 
pleased God to reduce you to this; riches serve but to corrupt the 
heart; God has therefore confeixed a &vour on your mother in 
bringing her to this miserable state." 

" Yes, Sir." — " Her election is thus rendered the more sure." — 
" But, fiither," resumed the Marquis, *' in the meantime, is there 
no means of obtaining relief in tliis world?" ** Adieu! my son; 
there is a court-lady waiting for me.' 
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The Marquis was ready to' &int: he -was treated in pretty much 
the same way by all his friends, and gained more knowledge of the 
world in half a day than he did all the rest of his life. 

As he was thus plunged into the blackest despair, he saw advance 
ing an old.fashioned sort of calash or tilted-<sart, with leather curtains, 
which was followed by four enormous waggons well loaded. In tlie 
chaise was a young man coarsely clothed ; he had a countenance round 
and fresh, breathing all the complacency of cheerfulness : his wife, 
a little brunette, fat, but not disagreeably so, was jolted in beside him ; 
the vehicle did not move like the carriage of a petit^-maitre, but af- 
forded the traTeller sufficient time to contemplate the Marquis, 
motionless and abyssed in grief as he stood. " £h! good God!" 
cried the rider, ** I do think that is Jeannot." At this name 
the Marquis lifted up his eyes ; the chaise stopped. " It is too true, 
it is Jeannot," sighed the Marquis. The fat little fellow made but 
one jump of it, and flew to embrace his old school-fellow. Jeannot 
recognized Colin*, and shame and tears covered his face. *^You 
have abandoned me," said Colin ; " but though you are agreat Lord, 
I will love you for ever." Jeannot, confused and heart-broken, re- 
lated to him with many sobs a part of his story. " Come to the inn 
where I lodge and tell me the rest there," said Colin; " embrace my 
little wife, and then let*s go and dine together." 

They all three set forward on foot, their baggage following behind. 
"What is the meaning of all this equipage? is it yours?" says 
Jeannot. " Yes, it is all mine and my wife's. We are just arriip 
ed from the country, where I have the management of a good man- 
ufactory of tin and copper*, I have married the daughter of a 
rich dealer in utensils which are necessary both to great and small : 
we work hard \ God has prospered us : we have never changed our 
condition ; we are happy ; and we will assist our friend Jeannot Be a 
Marquis no longer; all the greatness in the world is not to be com- 
pared to a friend. You shall go back into the country with me , I 
will teach you our trade ; it is not very difficult ; I will make you 
my partner, and we will live merrily in the very comer of the 
earth where we were born." 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself divided between grief and joy, 
between affection and shame; and said to himself : *' All my fiishion- 
aUe friends have betrayed me, and Colin, whom I despised, alone 
comes to my relief." What an ii^truction ! The goodness of Colin 's 
soul elicited fiom the breast of Jeannot a spark of nature which all 
the world had not yet stifled ; he felt himself unable to abandon his 
father and mother. *^ We'll take care of your mother," said Colin ; 
** and as to your father, who is in prison, I understand those matters 
a little ; his creditors, when they see he has nothing to pay, will 
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make up mattere for a reiy trifle; 111 undertake to manage the 

whole bunnesB.'* Colin quickly released the fiither from prison: 

Jeannot returned to the country with his parents, who resumed their 

former profe8Bi<»i ; he married a sister of Colin's, who, being of the 

nme disporition as her brother, made him very happy ; and Jeannot 

the father, Jeannot the mother, and Jeannot the son, now saw that 

happiness was not to be ibund in vanity. 

VoLTAiax 



THE "HOW" AND THE "WHY." 

I AM any man'a aaitiMr, 

If any one will be my tutor : 

Some say this life is pleasant. 

Some think it speedeth fast, 
In time there is no present. 
In eternity no fatore— 

In eternity no past. 

We laugh, we cry, we are bom, we die, 

Who will riddle me the bow and the tchy f 

The bulrush nods unto its brother, 

The wheatears whisper to each other : 

What is it they say ? What do they there 'i 

Why two and two make four ? Why round is not square ? 

Why the rock stands still, and the light clouds fly P 

Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows sigh ? 

Why deep is not high, and high is not deep ? 

Whether we wake, or whether we sleep ? 

Whether we sleep, or whether we die ? 

How you are you ? 

Who will riddle me the how and the why t « 

The world is somewhat, it goes on somehow j 
But what is the meaning of then and now t 

I feel there is something j but how and what P 
[ know there is somewhat, but what and why P 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be L 

The littie bird pipeth « Why, why I" 
In the summer-woods when the sun falls low. 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bough. 
And stares in his face and shouts " How, how V* 
And the black owl tends down the mellow twilight. 
And chants " How, how I" the whole of the night. 
Why the life goes when the blood is spilt P 

What the life is P Where the soul may lie P 
Why a church is with a steeple built ; 
And a house with a chimney.pot P 
Who will riddle me the how and the what P 
Who will riddle me the what and the why P 

AUraBD TBNMk'iiO.N. 
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Thsbb stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its bloaiheet, that ll«shed with inanj an mr. 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
And tlie deer drank— u the light gaie blew o'er. 
The twinkling naxe-fleld nutled on the shore ; 
And while that igot, m wild* and lonek and frlr« 
A look of glad and innocent beaotj won. 
And peaee was on the earth and In the air. 
The wanior lit the pile and bound his captive there. 



Net unavenged the ibemaa from the wood 
Beheld the deed* and when the midnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with hlood ; 
All died— the wailing habe— the shrieking maid— 
And in the flood of fire* that scathed the glade* 
The rooft went down : but deep the silence grew. 
When on the dewj woods the daj-beam plajed ( 
No nMwe the cabin smokes lese wreathed and blue, 
And ever by the lake, lajr moored the light canoe. 

Ukyant. 



Thsrk is a solitary spot, in a remote part of Maine, Imown by the 
name of Indian Old Point. The landscape has no peculiar beauty, 
save the little sparkling river, which winds gracefully and silently 
among the verdant hills, as if deeply contented with its sandy bed ; 
and fields of Indian com, tossing their silken tresses to the winds, as 
if conscious of rural beauty. Yet there is a charm thrown around 
this neglected and almost unknown place, by its association with some 
interesting passages in our earliest history. The soil is fertilized by 
the blood of a murdered tribe. Even now the spade strikes against 
wampum belts, which once covered hearts as bold and true, as ever 
beat beneath a crusader's shield, and gaudy beads are found, which 
once ornamented bosoms throbbing with as deep and fervent tender- 
ness, as woman ever displayed in the mild courtesies of civilized life. 

Here, one himdred years ago, stood the village of the Norridge- 
wodsB, one of the many tribes of the scattered Abnakis. These In- 
dians have been less celebrated than many of their brethren ; for they 
had not the fierce valour of the Pequods, the sinewy strength of the 
Delawares, or the bell-toned language of the Iroquois. They were, 
however, an influential nation ; of consequence on account of their 
numbers, as wdl as their subtilty. The Jesuits, too, had long been 

* From *■ The Legendary.* Boston, 1828, toL L 
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among them, led by their seal to fasten the strong girdle of an im- 
posing faith around the habitable globe ; and they had gained over 
the untutored minds of these savages, their usual mysterious and ex- 
traordinary power. The long continued slate of effervescence, pro- 
duced by the Reformation, tended to settle this country with rigid, 
restless, and ambitious spirits. Our broad lands were considered an 
ample tract of debatable ground, where the nations of the earth 
might struggle for disputed possession; and terrible indeed was the 
contest for religious supremacy between France and England, dur- 
ing the early part of the eighteenth century. Of the eneigy and 
perseverance displayed in this cause, there are few more striking ex- 
amples than Sebastian Ralle, the apostle of the Norridgewocks. 
His rude, cross-crowned churchy standing in the heart of the Ameri- 
can wilderness, proved the ambition and extent of that tremendous 
hierarchy, ** whose roots were in another world, and whose far stretch- 
ing shadow awed our own." Surrounded by the wigwams of the Ab- 
nakis, it seemed like an apostle of Antioch descended among savages, 
pointing out to them the heaven he had left. Our forefathers ii>- 
deed thought it wore a different, and most unholy aspect ; but to ro- 
mantic minds, the Catholic church, even in its most degraded state, 
must ever be an object of interest. The majestic Latin, so lofty in 
its sound, and yet so soulless now to all save the learned, seems like 
the figments of a mighty ruin, which Rome, in her decaying pride, 
scattered over the nations of the oarth ; and the innumerable cere- 
monies, more voiceless than the language in which they are preserv- 
ed, forcibly remind one of the pomp and power rivalled only by at- 
tendant corruption. In this point of view only could the humble 
church of the Norridgewocks kindle the imagination; for it had 
little outward proportion, or inward splendour. It stood in a shelter- 
ed spot, between two small verdant hills, with one graceful feathery 
dm at its side, bending forward, at every signal from the breeze, and 
half shading the cross, as if both bowed down in worship. 

Various opinions were formed of the priest, who there administer- 
ed the rites of a mysterious religion. All agreed that he vms a 
learned man ; soine said he was benevolent and kind; while others pro- 
nounced him the most subtle and vindictive of hypocrites. The 
English settlers, who resided about three miles from the village of 
the Abnakis, regarded him with extreme aversion ; but to the In- 
dians he W.1S the representative of the Good Spirit. It is true tho 
maxinis of the Jesuits had given something of stermiess and cunning 
to a character naturally mild and frank ; but he verily thought he 
was doing God's service, and he did it with a concentration of power 
and purpose well worthy of the respect it inspired. For thirty yeaa 
he lived in the wildemes, sharing the dangers and privations inci- 
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dent to savage life. The languages of all the neighbouring tribes 
vrere familiar to him ; and his utterance could not have been dis- 
tinguished from that of a natiTe, had it not been for a peculiarly 
softooed cadence, and rapid enunciation. A restless light in his 
small, hazel eye, and the dose compression of his lips, betokened one, 
who had, with a strong hand, thrown up dykes against the overflow- 
ing torrent of his own mad passions. The effort had likewise turned 
back many a gentle current of affection, which might have soothed 
and refreshed his hfioit; but let man do his worst, there are moments 
when nature will rebound from all the restraints imposcid on her by 
pride, prejudice, or superstition. 

There were two objects in the secluded residence of the sdf-deny- 
ing Jesuit, on whom he poured forth in fulness the love he could not 
i^rhoUy stifle within him. When he came to America, he foimd 
among the savages the orphan son of the Baron de Castine, by a 
beautiful young Ahnakis. The child was remarkably pretty and 
engaging ; and the lonely priest, finding his heart daily warming to- 
ward him, induced the squaw who nursed him, to take up her abode 
in his own wigwam. The Indians called him Otoolpha, " The Son 
of the Stianger,." and seemed to r^ard the adopted one with quite 
as much interest as their own ofispring. Not a year after Otoolpha 
and his nunc were domesticated in the dwelling of the Jesuit, some 
of the tribe, on their return from Canada, found a nearly famished 
female infant in the wood. Had not Sebastian Ralld been of the 
party, its sufferings would, probably, have met a violent end ; but at 
his raggestion, comfortable nourishment, and such care as they could 
give it, were afforded. A nose slightly approaching to aquiline, and 
a complexion less darkly oidoured than usual, betrayed an origin half 
European ; but as her parentage and tribe were unknown, they gave 
her the emphatic name of Saupoolah, ** The Scattered Leaf," and en- 
grafted her on the tree of Abnakis. From the firet dawn of reason 
she gave indications of an impetuous, fearless, and romantic spirit. 
The squaw who nursed her, together with the little Otoolpha, tried 
in vain to curb her roving propensities. At four and five years old, 
she would frequently be absent several days, accompanied by her 
foster brother. The duties of the missionary often called him far 
from home, and it was absolutely impossible for him alwa^-s to watch 
over them, either in kindness, or authority. Their long excursions 
during his absence, at first occasioned many anxious and wretched 
thoughts \ but when he found his wayward prot6g6s invariably return- 
ed, and when he saw they could cross streams, leap ditehes, and thread 
their way through the labyrinths of the wilderness, with the boldness 
and sagadty of young hunters, he ceased to disturb himself on their 
Qocount. 
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During the whole of their adTOnturous childhood, but one aoddent 
ever happened to them. They had been at the English settlement 
to beg some beads in exchange for their little baskets, and on their 
return, they took a fancy to cnns the Kennebec, when recent rains 
had swollen its deep and beautiful waters. Saupoolah's life neariy 
fell a sacrifice to the rapidity of the current ; but her ftster brother 
ran, Yfiih the speed of lightning, to call aadstance from the Tillage 
they had just left. A muscular, kind-hearted woman, by the namo 
of Allan, lived in a log-house, very near the river. In the midst of 
his terror, Otoolpha remembered this circumstance, and went there 
for succour. His frightened looks told his story, even more plainly 
than his hurried exclamation ; " Ogh ! Saupoolah die — ^the Great 
Spirit drink her up !" Mrs Allan saved the Indian child at the risk 
of her own life, dried her clothes, gave them something warm and 
comfortable to eat, and conducted them into their homeward path in 
safety. To this woman and her children Otoolpha and Saupoolah 
ever after clung with singular intensity of affection. During their 
childish summers, it was a daily occupation to fill baskets with bM*- 
ries for her little ones, whom they alwaj-s chose to feed ^vith their 
0VV71 hands, watching every morsel of the fruit as it disappeared be- 
tween their rosy lips, with the most animated expressions of de- 
light; and when they arrived at maturer years, they used the great 
influence they had with the tribe, to protect Mrs Allan from a thou- 
sand petty wrongs and insults, %vith which her white brethren were 
not imf requently visited. 

Educated by the learned priest, as far as such fetterless toula 
could be educated, and associating cmly with savages, these extraor- 
dinary young people grew up with a strange mixture of European 
and aboriginal character. Both had the rapid, elastic tread of In- 
dians ; but the outlines of their tall, erect figures possessed something 
of the pliant gracefulness of France. When indignant, the expres- 
sion of their eyes was like light from a burning-glass ; but in softer 
moments, they had a melting glance, which belongs only to a civil-' 
ized and voluptuous land. Saupoolah's hair, though remarkably 
soft and fine, had the jet black hue of the savage ; Otoolpha's was 
brown, and when moistened by exercise, it sometimes curled slightly 
around his high, prominent forehead. The same mixture of nations 
was shown in their costume, as in their personal appearance. Otool- 
pha usually wore a brown cloth tunic, with tight sleeves, and large 
buttons, under which appeared a scarlet kilt falling to his knees, in 
lieav>' folds, edged with the fur of the silver fox, and fastened at the 
w^st by a broad girdle, richly ornamented with Indian hierogly. 
phics. A coronet of scarlet dyed fur, to which were festened four 
silver bells, gave indication of his noble descent ; and from his neck 
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were suspended a cross and rosaiy of sandal wood, which Sebostian 
lialld declared to have been sanctified by the blessed touch of Inno - 
cent the Eleventh. Saupoolah's dress was nearly similar. Her tunic 
was deep yellow ; and her scarlet kilt touched the fur edge of her 
high, closely fitted, and very gaudy moccasins. Her cap was shaped 
not unlike a bishop's mitre; gaily ornamented with shells and bead- 
work, and surmounted by the black feathers of three eagles her own 
arrow had shun. In the chase, she was as eager and keoi-eyed as 
Otoolpha. It was a noble sight to see them, equipped for the chase, 
bounding along through the forest. The healthful and rapid blood, 
coursing beneath their smooth, brown cheeks, gave a richness and 
vividness of beauty, which a fair, transparent complexion can never 
boast ; and their i|iotioi» had that graceful elasticity produced only 
by activity, unconsciousness, and freedom. Sebastian Ralld had 
been several years at Rome, in the service of the Pope, and 
had there acquired a refinement of taste uncommon at that early 
period. His adopted children sometimes accompanied him on his 
missionary expeditions to Canada and elsewhere, on which occasions 
the game they killed served for his support. When he saw them 
with their dark eyes fixed on a distant bird, arrows ready for flight, 
their majestic figures slightly bending backward, resting on one 
knee, with an advancing foot firmly fixed on the ground, displaying, 
by a natural bend of the limb, outlines most gracefully curved, he 
gazed upon them with uncontrolled delight \ and he could not but ac- 
knowledge, that the young savages, in their wild and careless beauty, 
rivalled the Apollos and wood-nymphs to which classic imagina- 
tions had given birth. Such endowments are rare in Indian wo- 
men; for the toils imposed upon them, usually weigh down the 
springs of the soul, till the body refuses to rebound at its feeble im- 
pulses; but when it does occur, it is the very perfection of ideal 
loveliness. Otoolpha would suffer no one to curb Saupoolah in hei 
vnldness and inspiration. To him and the Jesuit, she was docile 
and afTectionato; to all others, haughty and impetuous. The Nor- 
ridgewocks regarded them both with wonder and superstition, and 
frequently called them by a name, which signified the " Children of 
the Prophet." The distant tribes, who frequently met them in 
their hunting excursions, were lost in admiradon of their swiftness 
and majesty, and called them, by one consent, the" Twin Eagles of 
Abnakis.*' 

Contemptuously as some think of our red brethren, genius was no 
rare endowment among them ; and seldom have souls been so rich 
in the wealth of nature, as the two powerful and peculiar beings, 
whom we have described. Many were the bold and beautiful thoughts 
which rushed upon their untutored imaginations, as they roamud 
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over a picturesque oountry, sleeping in defto where panthers hid 
themgelves, and scaling predpioes from, which they scared the scream- 
ing eagles. Perhaps cultivated intellect never reodved brighter 
thoughts from the holy rays of the evening star, or a stormier sense 
of grandeur from the cataiact, than did these children of the wilder- 
ness. Their far leaping ideas^ clothed in brief; poetic language, 
were perhaps more pleasant to the seduded priest, than frequent in- 
tercourse wHh his own learned, but omfty onlen To him they 
were indeed as ** diamonds in the desert;" amd long and painfiil 
were the penances he inflicted. upon himself, for an aU-absorbing 
love, which his erring consdence deemed a sin against that God, who 
bestowed such pure, delidous feelings on his mysterious creatures. 
The Jesuit was deeply read in human nalniBi and it needed but 
Utile sagacity to foresee that Saupoolah would soon be to her brother 
" something than sister dearer." When Qtoolpha was but seven- 
teen, and his companion not quite fifteen, thdr frank and childish 
affection had obviously assumed a different diaracter. Restlessness 
when separated, and timidity and oonstiaintwheh they met, betray- 
ed their slavery to a new and despotic power. Sebastian Ralld ob- 
served it with joy. Early disappointment and voluntary vows had 
made the best and most luxurious emotions of our nature a seeled, 
fountain within his own soul ; but the old man had not forgotten 
youthful hopes and fedings, and for these beloved ones he coveted 
all earth had of happiness. They were married in presence of the 
whole tribe, with all the pomp and ceremony his limited means af- 
forded. This event made no alteration in the household of the Je- 
suit. The old squaw, who had taken care of his adopted children 
from their infancy, performed all the services their half civilized 
way of life required, and the young hunters led the same wandering 
and fearless life as before. At the hour of sunset, it was the delight 
of the lonely priest to watch for their return, from a small opening, 
which served as a window to his study. It was a time he usually 
devoted to reflection and^Hnyer; but the good man had virtues, 
which he called weaknesses and sins, and a spirit of devotion would 
not always remain with him at such seasons. The vine covered hills 
of France, his mother's kiss, and a bright, laughing girl, who had 
won his heart in early youth, would often rise before him with the 
distinctness of visions. The negledied rosary would fall from his 
hand, and love, as it first stole over a soul untainted by sensuality 
or selfishness, was the only heaven of which he dreamed. Such were 
the fedings with which he awaited the return of Otodphaand Sao- 
poolah, on the eleventh of December, 1719. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, the day had been as mild as the first weeks of 
September. The drowsy sunshine, dreaming on the hemlocks, 
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piues, and cedars, had drawn forth an uniisiial fragrance ; the child^ 
ren were at rest in the wigwams ; most of the sanups \iad gone to 
Moose Head Lake, on a hunting expedition; and the few old men 
who remained, sat at the doors of their huts smoking their pipes in 
lazy silence. 

Wautoconomese, an aged prophet among them, declared this un- 
natural warmth to be a prelude of terrible things. He had gained 
his power of judging by a dose observation of electrical phenomena, 
and all the various changes of the weather, and it was no difficult 
matter to make his tribe mistake experience for inspiration. The 
women were all in alarm at his predictions; nor is it strange that 
the learned Jesuit, living as he did in a superstitious age, and be> 
lieving doctrines highly calculated to excite the imagination, should 
be more afiiscted by their terrors than he was willing to acknowledge 
even to himself. These feelings naturally embodied themselves in 
anxiety concerning the two eccentric beings, whose presence was as 
morning sunshine in his dreary dwelling. The hour at which they 
usually returned, had long since passed ; and strong and vigilant as 
he knew them to be, fearful thoughts of panthers and wolves crowded 
on his heart. Waking, he knew the fiercest prowlers of the wilder- 
ness would have shunned them ; but they might have slept where 
kup-cerviers where in ambush, and roused too late for safety. 

While philosophy was struggling with these harassing ideas, and 
every moment growing weaker in the contest, he observed in the 
north a flash more briUiant than ever precedes the rising sun. For 
a moment it was stationary ; then it moved, quivered, hurtled, and 
flashed, as if there had been " war in heaven," and the clouds, roll- 
ing themselves up '* as a scroll," showed the gleaming of javelins, 
thrown thick and fast along the embattled line. All at once, a vivid 
stream of light from the south towered up, like Lucifer in his ter- 
rific greatness, and rushed onward with a mighty noise. The fiery 
forces, nearly meeting at the zenith, were separated only by a clear, 
deep spot of blue, surrounded by a few fleecy clouds. The effect was 
awful. It seemed as if the All-seeing Eye were looking down upon 
a sinful world, in mingled wrath and pity. The Catholic bowed his 
head, and his subdued spirit was mute in worship and fear. His 
solitude was soon interrupted by Wautooonomese, whose trembling 
agitation betrayed how little he had foreseen that his pompous 
prophecies would be thus sublimely fulfilled. Next the aged squaw, 
who, from fear of interrupting her master in his devotions, had long 
been crouching in her own corner of the wig^vam, more dead than 
alive, came in, and reverentially crossing herself, implored permis- 
sion to remain. To these were soon added an accession of almost all 
the women in the lianilet Perhaps Sebastian Rall^ was hardly 
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Aware how much the presence of these rude, uninformed beings re- 
lieved his spirit. His explanations to them, mixed with the consola- 
ti<ns of religion, nerved his mind with new strength; and he began 
to look upon the awful appearance in the heavens with a calmness 
and rationality worthy of him. By degrees the light grew dim, 
then closed upon the speck of blue sky, which had appeared to keep 
watch over the souis of superstitious men, and the glorious scene 
seemed about to end. But suddenly a luminous bow shot from north 
to south with the rushing sound of a rocket, and divided the heavens 
with a broad belt of brightness. The phenomena of that night had 
been more extraordinary than any the Jesuit had ever witnessed ; 
but until that moment he had known their name and nature ; and^ 
with that strange tendency to a belief in supernatural agency, which 
the greatest and wisest minds have, in a state of high excitement^ 
his cheek now turned pale, and his heart dropped heavily within 
him, at what he deemed a sure presage of ruin to those he loved- 
Reason would have indeed, told him that it did not comport with the 
economy of Providence to change the order of creation for so insig- 
nificant a thing as man ; but who is not more under the influence 
of feeling than of reason ? 

Unable to endure the terrific creations of his own fancy, he left 
the house, followed only by one of the tribe, and entered the path 
by which the young hunters usually returned. He pursued this 
route, for nearly a mile, without seeing any tsaces of the objects of 
his anxiety. At last, he heard a loud " Willoa." The source of the 
clear, ringing sound could not be mistaken; for Saupoolah alone 
could give the shrillest tones of the human voice such depth and 
smoothness of melody. The Jesuit, by his long residence with the 
savages, had acquired their quickness of eye and ear, and a few mo- 
ments brought him within view of his adopted child. She was 
standing in a thickly shaded part of the wood, her hand resting on 
her brow, looking backward, apparently listening with eagerness to 
the coming footsteps. A light shade of disappointment passed over 
her face when she saw Otoolpha was not with her father ; but it soon 
gave place to an affectionate smile, at his enthusiastic demonstrations 
of joy. From her brief account it appeared they had early in the 
evening heard distressed noises apparently proceeding from a human 
voice ; that they had separated in search of those from whom it came, 
and had thus lost each other. As she finished her story, another 
loud shout sent echoing through the forest, betrayed more anxiety 
than was common to her fearless nature. Yet even amid her doubt 
and perplexity, her romantic soul was open to tlie influence of the sub- 
lime scene above her. As they wound along through the forest, ever 
and anon shouting with their united voices, in hopes the echo would 
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arouse Otoolpha, she oocosionaUy fixed her eye on the bright arch, 
which still preserved its wavy radiance, though a little softened by 
light flashes of clouds, through which the stars were distinctly visi- 
ble. <* The arrows have been flying fast among the tribes of heaven 
to night," said she. " The stars have chased their enemies over the 
hills. They are returning victorious ; and the moon has spread her 
mantle in their war path." 

When such thoughts as these came over her, Saupoolah's eyes had 
a brightness totally difl!erent from the keenness and outward brillian- 
cy common to fine looking Indians ; it was a light that came from 
within, gleaming up from fires deep, deep down in the soul. It was 
probably this peculiarity, which had so universally gained for her 
the title of " Daughter of a Prophet-,'* and its efi*ect on the savage, 
who had attended the Jesuit, was instantly observable ; for he do> 
voutly crossed himself, and walked at a great distance from the ob> 
ject of his veneration. SebasUan Ralle, accustomed as he vas to the 
wild freaks, and almost infantile tenderness of his adopted children, 
had often smiled at their power over the tribe ; yet something of 
pride almost of deference} mingled with his own love of them. Sau-' 
poolah's remark, and the look of inspiration, with which she fixed 
her eye on the heavens, awakened in his mind the remembrance of 
many a season, when he had listened to their wild eloquence with 
wonder and delight. This train of thought betrayed itself in an 
eagerly afllectionate glance at Saupoolah, and a loud shout to Otoolpha, 
that made the woods ring again. The young wife suddenly assumed 
the Indian attitude of intense listening ; and joy flushed her whole 
face, like a sunbeam, as she ei(claimed, '* It is answered!" Another 
shout ; there could be no mistake. It could not be the reverberation 
of an echo, for it was repeated louder and louder, at irregular inter- 
vals. A rapid and devious walk, guided by sounds which evidently 
grew nearer, brought Otoolpha in sight. Quick as a young fawn, 
overflowing ^ith life and frolic, Saupoolah bounded forward and 
sprang upon his neck. But the eye of the Jesuit, always rapid igid 
restless in its movements, quickly glanced from his new found trea- 
sure to the objects around. A European lady, possessed of much 
matronly beauty, lay lifeless at his feet ; and a fragile looking boy, 
apparently eight or nine years old, was bending over her, and weep- 
ing bitterly. This child alone in the wilderness with his dead mo- 
ther, had uttei*ed those cries of distress and terror^ which had startled 
Otoolpha and his companion. The sight of a white man seemed to 
the desolate boy a pledge of safety. He nestled close to the side of 
the priest, and looking up in his face imploringly, burst Into tears. 
The heart of the Jesuit was touched. There was something in the 

boy's voice and tlic lady's features, that troubled the waters of along 
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sealed fountain. The Indians exchanged whispers with that air. of 
solemnity, which the presence of the dead always inspires. They 
read a mixed feeling of agony and doubt in the countenance of Se- 
bastian Ralld, but they did not ask, and they never knew its origin. 
After a moment's silence, during which he seemed struggling with 
powerful emotion, he placed his hand gently on the boy's head, and 
spoke soothing words in French, which the child understood with 
perfect facility. No sigh, no outward sign of despair escaped him ; 
l9ut there was marble stillness, which, like the ominous quiet of a toI- 
cario, betrayed that raging materials were at work within. 

He ordered the corpse to be borne to his wigwam with all possible 
gentleness; and when the unevenness of the path occasioned the 
least yiolence of motion, he would cringe, as if an adder had stung^ 
him. It was in vain that Wautoconomese and his frightened com- 
panion sought protection from him on his return. Remarkable 
electrical appearances, in every variety of form, continued during 
the whole night; but the miserable man regarded them not. The 
lifeless mother was placed in his study, and he knelt down beside it 
with the boy, and spoke not a word. The old squaw brought in her 
tallest bayberry wax candles, and tried to prolong her stay in the room 
by a thousand little officious arts ; but a gentle signal to withdraw was 
all she could gain from her heart>stricken master. Day dawned, 
and found him unchanged in countenance or position. The boy, 
weary with grief and fatigue, had fallen asleep, and lay on the floor in 
a slumber as deep and as peaceful as if unalloyed happiness had been 
his portion. The sight of his tranquil innocence, as the daylight shone 
upon his childish features, brought tears to the eyes of the rigid 
priest. It was a charm that broke the spell of agony which had 
bound down his spirit. The terribly cold and glassy look departed 
from him ; but never, after that night, was Sebastian Ralld as he 
had been. Affliction did not soften and subdue him. It deepened 
the gloom with which he had long looked upon the world, and seem- 
ed to justify him in giving up his whole soul to the stem dictates of 
Jesuitical maxims. Even Otoolpha and Saupoolah met with occa- 
sional harshness ; and William Ponsonby, the English boy, alone r&. 
oeived uniform mildness and affection at his hands. He was a fair 
and delicate blossom ; such a being as the heart would naturally ding 
to for its fragility* and dependence ; but to none on earth, save Se- 
bastian Ralle, was it known that there were other and deeper rea- 
sons for his peculiar tenderness. 

The lady, whom he had loved in early youth, had been induced by 
her parents to marry a wealthy Englishman, in preference to the 
nnportioned Frenchman, whom alone she had truly loved. Her 
husband lost much of his fortune and joined his countrymen against 
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the French, durjiig the troubled period between 1690 and 1762. 
He WQS taken by the Indians, and his wife saw him suffer a horrid 
and lingering death. By the humanity of one of the savages, she 
made her escape, with her youngest son, the only one remaining of 
eight iine boy& She well knew the residence of that devoted lover, 
whom her weakness of purpose had driven to a life of solitude and 
self-denial ; and to him she resolved to appeal for protection. Worn 
out with wandering and privation, she died suddenly in the wilder- 
ness, when her arduous journey was well nigh completed ; and the 
conscientious priest, even in the anguish of a breaking heart, felt 
th^t it was well for him she had died ; for to have seen the widowed 
one depending upon him for protection, when the solemn vows of 
his order had separated them for ever, would have been worse than 
death to endure. The affection he had borne the mother rested on 
the child ; and in him he found, what he had in vain wished for 
since his residence in the New World, a docile and intelliguit 
scholar. 

The boy was indeed a sort of " young Edwin," a sad, imaginative 
child, fond of his books, and still more fond of rambling far and 
vride yriih the wayward Saupoolah. The log-house of good Mrs 
Allan was the only place where William spoke in the language of his 
father; for Englisli was a hateful sound to the ear of the Jesuit. 
The troubles between the neighbouring villages of English and 
Abnakis increased daily ; and not a few of the latter were induced 
to revolt against their spiritual ruler. Distrust, jealousy, and weaL. 
ness characterized all their councils. Their deep, but fluctuating 
feelings alternately showed themselves in insults to the priest, and 
acts of violence on their neighbours. Representatives were sent 
from the English viUagts on the Kennebec to the government at 
Boston, who protested against SQbastian Rafld, for constantly using 
his influence to excite Indian revenge to its utmost rancour ; and letr 
ters filled with charges of this nature may still be seen in the records 
of the His^rical Sor iety. It is probable that they were, ifi some 
measure, well founded ; for it was the dangerous creed of the Jesuits, 
that all human power, good or bad, should be made subservient to 
one grand end. Yet the Norridgewocks had so much reason to 
complain of the fraud and fidsehood of the English, that it is difiicult 
to decide to whom the greatest share of blame rightfully belongs. Be 
that as it may, afiain went from bad to worse. M utuul dislike became 
every day more inveterate ; and Mrs Alkm was the only one who had 
not in someway or other sufiered from the powerful arm of the impla- 
cable Otoolpha. His French origin, the great influence he had over his 
tribe, and his entire submission to the will of the Jesuit, procured 
tor him a double portion of hatred. Dislike was returned with all 
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the fierceness and impetuosity of his savage nature ; and English 
mothers often frightened their children into obedience by the use 
of his terrible name. In the autumn of 1724, these discontents were 
obviously -approaching a fearful crisis. A Council Fire ivas kindled 
at the village of the Abnakis ; and fierce indeed were the impreca- 
tions uttered, and terrible the resolutions taken against the English. 

Wautoconomese in his Airy said, that the Evil Spirit had govern- 
ed them ever since William Ponsonby came among them ; and he 
demanded that the boy should at once be sacrificed to an ofiended 
Deity. The lip of the venerable priest quivered and turned pale for 
an instant ; but it passed quickly, and so carefully had even the 
muscles of his face been trained to obedience to the Society of Jesus, 
that rigid indifierence could alone be read there, as he carelessly asked, 
** Wherefore should the child die ?" The fierce old prophet watch- 
ed his emotions as the snake fixes her infernal eye on the bird she is 
charming unto death. " Because the Great Spirit who dwells 
among the windy hills, and covers himself with the snow mantle, has 
whispered it in the ear of the wise man," said he proudly. '* Where- 
fore else did he breathe softly on the wood, for four sleeps, and take 
his garments from, the sun, that it might give warmth to the pale 
papoose, on his way through the wilderness ? I tell you, he sent him 
to Wautoconomese, that he might sacrifice him instead of the young 
fawn and the beaver; for he loves not the white face and the 
double tongue of the Yengees." 

'* And the love I bear them is such as the panther gives the stricken 
deer," replied the Jesuit. *^ Ye are all one ! ye are all one !*' answer- 
ed the raging prophet. " The Yengees say their king has counted 
more scalps than any other chief; and you say he is but a Ix^ to 
the great king, who lives where the vines run with oil. Ye both 
have faces pale as a sick woman. One hisses like a snake, and the 
other chatters like a mad cat bird; but both hunt the poor 
Indian like a bufialo to his trap. Wautoconomese was once a very 
big prophet. The Great Spirit spoke to him loud, and his tribe 
opened their eyes wide, that they might look on him. What is 
Wautoconomese now ? He speaks the words of the Great Spirit ; 
and ye laugh when ye tell the young men of his tribe that his ears 
are old, and he cannot hear." 

His stormy eloquence ai/v'akened the slumbering pride of his war- 
like nation : and against the whole race of white men they inwardly 
breathed a vow of extermination. 

The boy was bound for sacrifice, and evil eyes were cast upon the 
Jesuit. The ingratitude of those for whom he had toiled thirty long' 
years, and threatened loss of the dearest object which God had left 
to cheer his lonely pilgrimage, seemed to freeze iHe faculties of the 
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old man ; and tlrnt day would have ended his trials with his life, had 
not Otodpha stepped into the centre of the Council Cirde, and, with a 
low bow toWautooonomese, demanded to be heard. He spoke reverent- 
ly of the prophet: but, by all the sufferings and kindness of their 
French Father, he conjured them not to be ungrateful to him in his 
old age. He begged for the boy's life, and promised to lead his 
tribe to xmr against every white man, woman, and child, from Cor- 
ratwick Falls to the Big Sea, if they would thus reward his victory. 

He was a favourite \vith his tribe, and thejy listened to him. After 
much consultation, they determined on midnight marches at the 
end of three weeks, by which means they intended to surprise and 
put to death all the English settlers on the Kennebec. If sucoesBfuI 
in this attempt, William Ponsonby was safe ; if not, the innocent 
child must fiaU a victim to their savage hatred. 

Saupoolah slept little the night after she listened to the Council of 
her tribe. She thought of Mis Allan's kind looks, when she saved 
her from drowning ; and she remembered the happy hours when she 
used to feed the children from her little berry basket Could she 
not save her from the general ruin ? She asked Otodpha if no 
stratagem could be devised. He tdd her it would lead to detection, 
and the life of William and the priest would be forfeited. In her 
uneasy slumbers she dreamed of the murder of her benefactreas; 
and she started up, declaring she would save Mis Allan's life at the 
peril of her own. Otoolpha resolutely and somewhat harehly for<- 
bade her to do it. It was the first time he had ever spoken to her 
in a tone of authority; and her proud spirit rose against him. " I 
have loved him," thought she, " but not with the tamenen of a houses 
hold drudge *, if such is the service he wants, let him leave Saupoolah, 
and find a mate among the slaves of Abnakis." Her manner the 
next day was cold, suspicious, and constrained towards her husband. 
She said no more to him of her plans, but sought advice from the 
priest. The heart broken old man was roused into sudden energy, 
and solemnly and vehemently forbade her project. Saupoolah's soul 
struggled in cords to which she had been entirely unaccustomed. 
She was silent, but determined. That night she left Otoolpha in a 
sound sleep, and afiected her dangerous purpose secretly. She told 
Mrs Allan all the plans of the Norridgewocks, beseeching her to 
make no other use of the knowledge, than to save herself and 
fiunily. The terrified matron promised she would not. But oould, 
or ought, such a promise to be kept ? 

« « « # 

Time passed on, and threw no light on the dangerous deed Sait- 
poolah had dared to perform. Fears of its consequences haunted h^ 
own. soul, like a restless demon*, and again and again did she exact 
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from Mis Allan a vovfr neyer to betray her. More tlun half of her 
fault sprang from a kind and generous nature ; but she oould not 
foigive herself for the vexation that had mingled nvith better feel- 
ings. Her pride and her buoy'ancy were both gone; and upon 
Otoolpha, Sebastian RaUd, a^d William Ponsonbyi she layished the 
mpst anxious fondness. 

The old priest cared little whether life or death were his portion ; 
for he was old, and disappointment hiid ever been the shadow of his 
hopes. But for the dead mother's sake, his heart yearned for the 
life of the boy. Saupoolah, ever enthusiastic and self-sacrificing, 
promised to opnyey him away secretly, and place him under the pra • 
tection of a Canadiaii priest The time appointed was four days be- 
ibre the intended roastsacre of the English, when a Council Fire of one 
of the neighbouring tribes would induce most of the Norridgewocks to 
be absent. The night preceding his departure was ^ weary one to 
Sebastian Ralle. He spent it at William's opuch in wakefulness 
and prayer. Affections, naturally intense, were all centred on this 
one object *, and he had nerved himself to think that he must part 
with him, and then lay him down and die. 

The gray tints of morning rose upon him, showing the whole of 
his miserable little apartment in cheerless obscurity. The old priest, 
;8tern, philosophic, and rigid elsewhere, was, in the seclusion of his 
own apartment, as wayward and affectionate as a child. He stooped 
down, and, parting William's soft hair, imprinted a kiss on his fore- 
head. The boy, half unconscious what he did, fondly nestled his 
cheek into the hand that rested on him. Sebastian Rall^ looked up- 
ward with an expression that seemed to say, *' O Fa^er, would that 
this cup might pass from me." J ust then the church be|l, with feebly 
but sweet tones, announced the hour of early inass. William was on 
liis feet in an instant, and as quickly knelt to his venerable friend to 
receive his customary benediction. In a few minutes, eyery living 
£Oul in the hamlet was within the walls of the church. Wigwams 
were all quiet, and canoes were wimpli^ig about in Sandy river. The 
ravages had all bowed down and crossed themselves before the unseen 
God. The broken voice of the Jesuit was heard loudly beseeching, 
'* OrafOrapro nobis,** when armed men rushed in amid their peace- 
ful worship. The clashing of swords, the groans of the dying, and 
the yells of the frantic, mingled in one horrid chaos of damour. Not 
one escaped ; not one. Some called out, *' Save William Ponsonby 
and the priest !*' Others aimed at the breast of the Jesuit, as if be 
had been the only victim desired. The English boy threw himself 
forward and received a stab, aimed at the heart of his old friend ; 
and the priest, with one convulsive bound, and one loud shriek of 
agony, withdrew the sword and plmiged it deeply in his own brcui»t. 
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Saupoolah's noble heart broke with intensity of suffering. She 
fell lifeless by the side of the murdered William, and a dozen swords 
at once were pointed at her. Otoolpha cast one hurried glance upon 
her ; and man has no power to speak the mingled rage, despair, and 
anguish, which that wild glance expressed. With the concentrated 
strength of fifty savages, he forced his way unhurt to the river side, 
and sprung into Saupoolah's favourite canoe. The boat filled vrith 
water : and he found that even here the treacherous revenge of liis 
enemies would reach his life. With desperate strength he gained 
the shore, and ran toward the forest. His coronet and belt made 
him a conspicuous victim ; multitudes were in pursuit \ and he died 
covered with wounds. * * * Before tlie setting of the siui, the pretty 
hamlet was reduced to ashes ; and the Indians slept their last sleep 
beneath their own possessions. * ♦ * For many years two white 
crosses marked the place where the Jesuit and his English boy were 
buried; but they have long since been removed. The white man's 
com is nourished by the bones of the iVbnakis ; and the name of their 
tribe is well nigh forgotten. 



THE HOUSEHOLD FtSTIVAL. 

TwAs when the harvest-moon oarae slowly up. 
Broad, red, and glorious o'er dark groves of pine ; 

In the hufih*d eve, when closed the flowVet^s cup, 
And th« Une grape hrnig dewy on the vine. 
Forth fijom a p^ch where tendrill'd plants entwine. 

Weaving a shadowy bower of odorous things. 
Rich voices came, telling that there were met 

Beauty and youth, and mirth, whose buoyant wings, 
Soaring aloft o^etr thoaghts that gioom and fret, 
Crave man release from care, or lured him to forget. 

And, as the moon rose higher in the sky. 
Casting a mimic day on all around. 

Lighting dim garden paths, through branches high, 
That cast their cheqoer'd shadows on the ground ; 
Light maidens, dancing with elastic bound. 
Like fairy revellers, in one place were seen } 
And gentle friends were slowly pacing where 

The dark, thick laurels formed a boAvery screen ; 
And merry children, like the moonlight fair 
"With their wild pealing laughter fiU'd the perfumed air. 
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• 

Another honr, and in a ligiited rooin. 
Where glorious pictnies lined the lofty wall 

They aate in aodal ease : — no brow of gloom. 
No aadden'd, downcast eye, that might recall 
Sorrowful mnaing, dimmed the festiraL 

It was in honour of a gallant youth 
Those friends were met,"-the friends be dearest lored,-*- 

All wishing he wore there and welli in sooth, 
Might his gray father unto tears be moved, 

YiUtening to his grateful praise,— his tears were unreproved. 

» 

Her bright eyes sparkling with delight and love. 
Told his yoimg rister of his travels wide, 

Ot pleasant scdoum in some palmy grove. 
And Indian cities in their goi^eons pride ; 
Of desert isles where savage tribes abide. 

And glorious shores and regions of olq ^me : 
Then were his trophies from all lands dUplay'd, 

Belt* baraoan, and bow of wondrous frame. 
High nodding crest, and deadly battle blade. 
And birds of curious note in glittering plumes arrayed. 

And, in her Joyful phrase, she told how he, 
£re their next meeting, o*er the wave would come. 

Like a glad spirit, to partake their glee. 
And cast delight and interest round his home : 
Gaily she told, how sitting in that room 

When the next harvest-moon lit up the pane. 
He should hinaself, his marvellous tales relate. 

— Alas I encircled by the Indian main. 
That night beneath a tamarind tree he sat 
Heart^ck with thoughts of home and ponderings on his fate. 

The heayy sea broke thundering on the shore. 
The dark, dark night had gathered in the sky. 

And from the desert mountains came the vohf 
Of ravening creatures, and a wild, ArlU ety 
From the scared night-birds slowly wheeling fay.— 

And there he lay, beneath the spreading tree. 
Feverish and faint, and over heart and brain 

Rnsh*d bumiiig love, add sense <tf thisei^. 
And wild, impatlant grief, and loagiaga viin 
Within his hkssaed homa to be at rest again* 

Another year->«nd the relantlesa wave 
Had washed away the white bones from the shore ;— 

And, mourning for his son, down to the grave 
Had gone the old inan with his locks all hoar •^-^ 
The household festival was held no more ; — 

And when the harveetanoon came forth again. 
O'er the dark pines, in red autumnal state. 

Her light fell streaming through the window pane 
Of that old room, where his young sister 8at9 
With her down^droop'd head, and heart all desolate. 

Miav Howirr. 
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A FAIRY TALK 

BV MRS CHILD. 

In ancient times two little princesses liyed in Scotland, one of whom 
was extremely beautiful, the Other dwarfish, dark coloured, and de- 
formed. One was named Rose, and the other Marion. The sisters 
did not live happily tt^ether . Marion hated Rose, because she was 
handsome, and every body |»Bised her. She scowled, and her &ce 
absolutely grew black, when any body asked her how her pretty little 
sister Rose did ; and once she was so wicked as to cut offaU her glos- 
sy, golden hair, and throw it into the fire. Poor Rose cried bitterly 
about it; but she did not scold, or strike her sister; for she was an 
amiable, gentle little being as ever lived. No wonder all the fiEimily 
and all the neighbourhood disliked Marion— and no wonder her face 
grew uglier and uglier, every day. The Scots used to be a very 
superstitious people ; and they believed the infant Rose had been 
blessed by the fairies, to whom she owed her extraordinary beauty 
and exceeding goodness. 

Not far from the Castle where the princesses resided, was a deep 
grotto, said to lead to the Palace of Beauty *, where the Queen of the 
Fairies held her court. Some said Rose had fallen asleep there one 
day, when she had grown tired of chasing a butterfly, and tliat the 
Queen had dipped her in an immortal fountain, from which she had 
risen with the beauty of an angel.* Marion often asked questions 
about this story ; but Rose always replied that she had been forbid- 
den to speak of it. When she saw any uncommonly brilliant bird, 
or butterfly, she would sometimes exclaim, *' Oh how much that 
looks like fiury-land I" But when asked what she knew about fairy- 
land, she blushed, and would not answer. 

Marion thought a great deal about this. '* Why cannot I go to the 
Palace of Beauty?** thought she; " and why may I not bathe in the 
Immortal Fountain V* 

One summer*s noon, when all was still, save the faint twittering 
of the birds, and the lazy hum of the insects, Marion entered the 
deep grottb< She sat down on a bank of moas ; the air around her 
was as fragrant as if it came from abed of violets ; and with a sound 
of far-ofi* music dying on her ear, she fell into a gentle slumber. 
When she awoke it was evening ; and she found herself in a small 
hall, where opal pillars supported a rainbow-roof, the bright reflec- 
tion of which rested on crystal walls, and a golden floor inlaid with 
pearls. All around, between the opal pillars, stood the tiniest vases 
of pure alabaster, in which grew a multitude of brilliant and f rag- 

* There was a saperstition that whoever slept on fairy groand was car. 
ried away by the fairies. 
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rant flowers ; some of them, twining around the pillars, were lost iii 
the floating rainbow above. The whole of this scene of beauty wsis 
lighted up by millions of fire-flies, glittering about like wandering 
stars. While Marion was wondering at all this, a little figure of rare 
loveliness stood before hex; her robe was of green and gold ; her 
flowing gossamer mantle was caught up on one shoulder with a pearl, 
and in her hair was a solitary 'Slar eMnpesed of five diamonds, each 
no bigger than a pin's point. And thus s|id sung Co- 
llie Fairy Qaeen 

Hath rarely seen t 

Creature of earthly o^ouM* 

Within hot dm»^ 

On pearly floor. 

Inlaid with shining gold. ■ 

Mortal, ail thou MHi^ti* feir^ 

Quick thy purpoees declare.' 

As she concluded, ihe song was taken up^ and thriDe c^jieated b> a 
multitude of soft voices in the distanoa It seemed as if birds and 
insects joined the chorus-^he.dear voice of tha thrash was distinctly 
heard; the cricket kept time with his tiny cymbal) and «ver and 
anon, between the pauses, the sound of a distant cascade was heard, 
whose waters fell in musie. 

All these delightful sounds di^d away, and th^. Queen of the Fai- 
ries stood patiently awaiting Madon's ansinsr. Courtes]{ing k)w,aiul 
with a trembling voice, the little mualden said, " Will it please your 
majesty to make me as handsome as my sister Rose^" The Queen 
smiled: ^< I will. grant your request," she said, ** if you will promise 
to fulfil all the conditions I impose." Marion eagerly promised that 
bhe would. '* The Immortal Fountain," replied the Queen, '* is on the 
top of a high, steep hill ; at four diflerent places fairies are stationed 
around it, who guard it with their, wands 3 none can pass them ex- 
cept those who obey my orders. Go home now : for one week speak 
no ungentle word to your sister— at the end of thattime^ oomeagaift 
to the grotto." . 

Marion went home light of heart Rose nyas in the garden water- 
ing the flowers ; and the first thing Marion observed, was that her 
sister's sunny hair had suddenly grown as long and beautiful as it 
had ever been. The sight made her angry ; and she was just abotit 
to snatch the water-pot from her hand with an angry expression ; bUt 
she remembered the fkiry, and passed into the castle in silence. The 
end of the week arrived, and Marion had &ithf ully kept her pro- 
mise. Again she went to the grotto. The queen was feasting when 
she entered the hall. The bees brought honeycomb and deposited 
it on the small rose-coloured shells, which adorned the crystal table: 
gaudy butterflies floated about the head of the Queen, and fanned 
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her ^vith their ^vings V the cucullo, aiid the laiiteni-fly stood at her 
side, to aflbrd her light ; a large diamond beetle formed her splendid 
footstool, and when she had supped, a dew^lrop, on the petal of a 
violet, was brought for her royal fijigei*s. 

When Marion entered, the diamond sparkles on the wings of the 
fairies faded, as they always did in the presence of anythijig not per? 
fectly good ; and in a few moments all the Queen's attendants van- 
ished away, singing as they went, 

The Fairy Queen 
Hath rarely seen 
Creature of earthly mould, 
Within her door. 
On pearly flottr. 
Inlaid with shining gold. 



C( 



Mortid! hast thou fulfilled thy promise ?" asked the Queen. " I 
have," replied the maiden. " Then follow me.** Marion did as she 
was directed — and away they went, over beds of violets and mjgiiio- 
nette. The birds wurbled above their heads, butterflies cooled the 
air* and the gurgling of maily fountains came with a refreshing 
soujid. Presently they came to the hill, on the top of which was 
the Immortal Fountain. Its foot was surrounded by a band of fai- 
ries clothed in green gossamer, with their ivory wands crossed, to 
bar the ascent. The Queen waved her wand over them, and im- 
mediately they stretched their thin wings and flew away. -The hill 
was steep; and far, far up they went; and the air became more and 
more fragrant; and more and more distinctly they heard the sound 
of the waters falling in music. At length they were stopped by a 
band of fairies clothed in blue, with their silver wands crossed. 
" Here,"said the Queen, " our journey must end. You can go no fur- 
ther until you shall have fulfilled the orders I shall give you. Go 
home now; for one month, do by your sister in all respects, as you 
would wish to have her do by you, were }ou Rose, and she Marion.*' 
Marion promised, and departed. She found the task harder than 
the first had been. She could help speaking ; but when Hose asked 
for any of her playthings, she found it difficult to give them gently 
and affectionately, instead of pushing them along ; when Rose talked 
to her she wanted to go away in silence; and when a pocket mirror 
was found in her sister's room, broken into a thousand pieces, she 
felt sorely tempted to conceal that she did the mischief. But she 
was so anxious to be made beautiful, that she did as she would be 
done by. 

All the household remarked how Marion had changed. " I love 
her dearly,'* said Rose, " she is good and amiiible. " " So do I/' and 

III. s 
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" So do I," said a dozen yoJces. Marion blushed, and her eye spark- 
led with pleasure, " How pleasant it is to be loved," thought she. 

At the end of the month, she went to the grotto. The feiries in 
blue lowered their silver wands, and flew away. They travelled on 
—the path grew steeper and steeper; but the fragrance of the at- 
mosphere was redoubled ; and more distinctly came the sound of the 
waters falling in music. Their course was staid by a troop of fairies 
in rainbow robes and silver wands tipped' with gold. In face and 
form, they were far more beautiful than anything Marion had yet 
seen. " Here we must pause," said the Queen ; this boundary you 
cannot yet pass." " Why not ?»' asked the impaUent Marion. « Be- 
cause those must be very pure, who pass the rainbow fairies," replied 
the Queen. " Am I not very pure?" said Marion: "all the folks at 
the Castle tell me how good I have grown." 

" Mortal eyes see only the outside,"answered theQueen ; " but those 
who pass the rainbow fairies must be pure in thought as well as in 
action. Return home^-for three months never indulge an envious 
or wicked thought. You shall then have a sight of the Immortal 
Fountain." Marion was sad at heart ; for she knew how many ctt- 
vious thoughts and wrong wishes she had sufiered to gain power orer 
her. 

At the end of the three months, she again visited the Palace of 
Beauty. The Queen did not smile when she saw her ; but in silence 
led the way to the Immortal Fountain. The Green Fairies and the 
Blue Fairies flew away, as they approached ; but the Rainbow Fair- 
ies bowed low to the Queen, and kept their gold^^tipped wands firm, 
ly crossed. Marion saw that the silver specks on liieir wings grew 
dim ; and she burst into tears. " I knew," said the Queen, " that 
you could not pass this boundary. Envy has been in your heart, and 
you have not driven it away. Your sister has been ill ; and in your 
heart you wished that she might die, or rise from the bed of sicloiess 
deprived of her beauty. But be not discouraged ; you have been 
several years indulging wrong feelings ; and you must not wonder 
that it tekes many years to drive them away. 

Marion was sad as she wended her way homeward. When Rose 
asked her what was the matter, she told her that she wanted to be 
very good, but she could not. ** When I want to be good, I read my 
Bible and pray," said Rose ; " and I find God helps me to be good." 
Then Marion prayed that God would help her to be pure in thought ; 
and when wicked feelings rose in her heart she read her Bible, and 
they went away. 

When she again visited the Palace of Beauty, the Queen smiled, 
and touched her playfully with her wand, then led the way to the 
Immortal Fountain. The silver specks on the wings of the Rain- 
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bow Fairies siione bright, as she approached them, and they lowered 
their wands, and sung, as they ilew away>— 

Mortal, pass on. 
Till th0 goal is won,— 
For such I ween 
Is the will of our queen- 
Pass on ! Pass on ! 

And now every footstep was on flowers, that yielded beneath their 
feet, as if their pathway had been upon a cloud. The delicious f nig- 
jrance could almost be felt, yet it did not oppress the senses with its 
heaviness ; and loud, dear, and liquid, came the sound of the waters 
as they fell in music. And now the cascade is seen leaping and spark- 
ling over crystal rocks — a rainbow arch rests above it, like a perpe- 
tual halo ; the spray falls in pearls, and forms £uitastic foliage about 
the margin of the fountain. It has touched the webs woven among 
the grass, and they have become pearlp«mbroidered cloaks for the 
Fairy Queen. Deep and silent, below the foam, is the Immortal 
Fountain ! Its amber coloured waves flow over a golden bed ; and as 
the fairies bathe in it, the diamonds in their hair glance like sunbeams 
on the waters. 

" Oh let me bathe in the Fountain !*' cried Marion, clasping her 
hands in delight. " Not yet," said the Queen. " Behold the Purple 
Fairies with golden wands that guard its brink!" Marion looked, 
and saw beings far lovelier than any her eye had ever rested on. 
" You cannot pass them yet," said the Queen. Go home — For one 
year drive away all evil feelings, not for the sake of bathing in the 
fountain, but because goodness is lovely and desirable for its own sake. 
Purify the inward motive, and your work is done." 

This was the hardest task of alL For she had been willing to be 
good, not because it was right to be good, but because she had wished 
to be beautiful. Three times she sought the grotto, and three times 
she left it in tears ; for the golden specks grew dim at her approach, 
and the golden wands were still crossed, to shut her from the Im- 
mortal Fountain. The fourth time she prevailed. The Purple Fai- 
ries lowered their wands, singing, 

Thou haot scaled the mountain, 
60 bathe in the fountain. 
Rise fair to the sight 
As an angel of light, — 
Go bathe in the fountain I 

Marion was about to plunge in ; but the Queen touched her say- 
fng, *' Look into the mirror of the waters. Art thou not already as 
beautiful as heart can wish?" 

s 2 
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Marion looked at herself, and she saw thai her eye sparkled with 
new lustre, that a bright colour shone through her cheeks, and dim- 
ples played sweetly about her mouth. '* I have not touched the Im- 
mortal Fountain, " said she, turning in surprise to the Queen. " True, " 
replied the Queen ; " but its waters have been within your soul. 
Know that a pure heart and dean conscience are the only Immortal 
Fountain of Beauty." 

When Marion returned, Rose clasped her to her bosom, and kis- 
sed her fervently. '^ I know all,*' said she ; '* though I have not ask- 
ed you a question. I have been in Fairy-land, disguised as a bird, 
and I have watched all your steps. When you fint went to the 
grotto, I begged the Queen to grant your wish.'* 

Ever after that, the sisters lived lovingly together. It was the 
remark of every one, " How handsome Marion has grown. The ugly 
scowl has departed from her £Eice ; and the light of her eye is so mild 
and pleasant, and her mouth looks so smiling and good-natured, that 
to my taste, I declare, she is as handsome as Rose." 



THE LADY OF MY LOVEL 

From off ttds sunny mountain^ top 

I look, with ardent eyes. 
To one romantic little spot. 

That holds the all I prise. 
*Ti8 yon old mansion down the dell. 

Half hid behind the grore. 
Where, calm and innocent, doth dwell 

The hidy of my love, my love. 
The lady of my love. 

Oh! I could mnse for ever here. 

Unwearied of the scene. 
Content to see my love appear 

On balcony or green. 
k happy solitary wight, 

I wonld not seek to rove. 
Bat feast my eyea, from mon till night, 

ynth visions of my lore, my love. 
With visions of my love. 

The sky above, the earth below. 

Are studded each with flowers ; 
It recks not to what place we go~ 

We see them at sll hoars ; 
For Might, that shades the flowers below. 

Opes thoee that shine above. 
As Sleep, that shuts my present show. 

Brings dreams of her I love, I love, 
Brings dreams of her I love. 
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Not a divorce stirring— bat a great maaj la embryo In the ibape of marriages. 

Moo&n'a B«au». 

It wBsen Nfiw Year's Eve in 1820, that twelve young professional 
men sat round the table of a dub room, at supper. The doth had 
been removed, .and HQiidng was left ofi the mahogany but an ex- 
preaiive blade bottle^ Ai^d a isingle thin spirituelle looking glass to 
each member. Th^y h»^ dranJf up to Gallagher's best. 

The Old South struck eleven, and the last hour of the year was 
hailed with an upsoarious welcome. 

'* A bumper,, i^eDtlemen^^* said H^rry St John, the 'sad dog* of 
the dul^ " brim yqur beakers, my friends, and let every man be 
under the table when the gWt of ^e old year passes over." 

" No,. no l** timidly remonstrated Ernest Gourlay, a pale graduate 
just from the Univeisity, who sat modestly at the laottom of the 
table, " no, no I it is a sad hour, not a merry one! Oork tile 4x»ttle 
till after twelve ! We have lost too many hours of the year to throw 
away the last 1 let us be latjcpal till the dock strikes, at least, and 
then drink if you will. ,Fw.wy, PH^i I never pass these irrevocable 
periods without a chill at my heact. .Come, St John, indulge me 
this time ! Push back the bottle !'^ • T<he dttrk eyes of the handsome 
student flashed as, he looked around, aild the wild spirits of the dub 
were sobered for a momeiit — only! ' ' 

" Good advice^? said Fre4 Esperel, a young physidan, breaking 
the silence, " but, like i;ay own pjUs, to be taken at discretion. 
Sink moralizing, I say. There are times and places enough when 
we must be grave. I fiar oj)B .wIU never mope when I can be 
meny; what say, O'Lavender? ; .Fill .your glass, and trump my 
phikeophy." . ..: . i. ,,, 

" Smother me! but you're 'dH'Vittn^,** Mccupped the dandy, who 
was always sentimental inhls cujisj ^^ GoUiiay, there, (I am shocked 
at your atrodous cravat, by the way, Ernest,) Gourlay is nearer te 
it — ^but — ^but he smacks of his vocation : < No preaching — let us be 
(pass the bottle, Toni!) sober. Send for a dozen * white top'— -and 
when the dock strikes twt*twdve (those cur-cursed olives make me 
stutter) seal it up — solemnl)^— for ihe last surviving m-m-member~ 
sdemnly, I say!" 

"What's the use!" thundered Tom Corliss, yiho, till the third 
bottle, had not spoken a word, and from sundry such symptoms was 
strcmgly suspected of being in love, "who would drink it? not I, 
'fiiith ! What ! sit down when eleven such fellows * slept without 
their pillows,' to drink! It's an odd taste of yours, my dear macar- 

s 3 
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roni ! It would be much better to trnvestie that whim, and seal a 
bottle of vinegar/or the last bachelor /'* 

The proposition was reoeived with a universal shout of approba- 
tion. The vinegar was ordered, with pen» ink, and paper. Gourilay 
wrote out a bond by which every member bound himself to drink it, 
in case it fell to his lot, on the night the last man, save himseify was 
married ; and after passing round the table, it was laid aade, with 
its irregular signatures, tiil twelve. Afi the deck 6truck,.the seal was 
set upon the bottle, and aftei a somewhat thoughtful bumper, the 
host was called, and the deposit with it» dDC9ment waa.fprmally 
charged to his keeping. 

*. « # « 

It was on the last night of 1890, that a gentleman, ^Igliily eorpit- 
lent, and with hen and there a.gj»y hair .about- bis temples, sat 
down alone at the «iub tabli» in <-«-'-^ Street,. with a dusfty bottle and a 
single glass before falm. The lafn wbs beating vldently -against the 
windows, and, in a pause of the gust, ^ he sat with hii hands thmst 
deeply, i^to ^s^ppc^ts, the solenrn tones of the Old South, striking 
eleven, ivsched las ear. He started, and, seizii^ the bottle, held it 
up to the light, with a contraction of the mixsdes of his face, and a 
shudder of disgust quite incomprehensible to the solitary servant who 
waited his pleasure. ' ' " 

'' Yeu may leave l^e ro^m, Wil^Sam," said h|S, and as the door 
dosed, he drew from his poidkot- asmoky, timerSfeaiiiied nuoinscript, 
and ^ number of lettertj and 'threwr- them impatieiitl^ (jn ^e table. 
After sitting a moment and tightening his coat about him in the 
manpor of one. who spr^ws-Mp his resplujtion with some difficult, he 
filled his glass from the bottle, and drank it with a sudden and hys. 
terical gulp. ■.].'• 

" Pah ! it cutsUke aswoM. Aiid so her^ I am-^^he lastliaehelor ! 
I little thougJtit it ten ywjs ago, this night. How fresh it is In my 
mind ! Ten yeajq Bince^ J put. the seal pn tljuit bottle with my own 
band I It seems impossihle. How distinctly I remember those 
dozen laaoaSy Benedicts who- are laifghiii|r at ma to-night, seated 
round this v^ry table, and roaring at my prppositionl All married 
^-^t John,, and Fred Eisperel and litUe Gourlay, and to night, last 
of all, O'Lay^nder has got before me with )u9 cu^d alacrity. And 
I am — it's useless to deny it — ^the old bachelor. I, Tom Corliss — 
that am as soft in my nature as a * milk diet 1' I — ^that could fall 
in love, ai^ ii^e in my life, from mere propinquity ! I — lliatlttive 
sworn (and broken) more vows than Mercury 1 t*— that nsYer saw 
a bright eye, nor touched a delicate finger, nor heard a treble voice 
without making love presently to its owner 1 I, Tom Corliss — an dd 
bachelor I Was it for this I flirted with you, ? Was it 
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for this I played shadow three nights siioceasiyely to ^ou, — - *— > ? 

Was it for this, oh , that I flattered you into the belief 

that you was a wit, and found you in puns for a fortnight to keep up 

the illusion? Was it for this I forswore l^igfater, oh serious 

— — , and smothered your mother with moral saws? Was it for 
this, I say, that I hare danoed wHh time-out>of>4Bind waU-flowers, 
and puckered my wits into hirth-day rhymes, and played grooms- 
man monthly and semi-^monthly at an unknown expense for new 
keneymeres and bxfdal sei^i^ifideB ? Oh, Tom Coriite \ Tom Corliss ! 
thou hast beaten the hash' for tivery body, but hast caught no bird 
for thyself! 

And so — ^they have each written me a letter, as they promised. 
Let me seat*— 

Dear Toin—Kow Is the hlppoerMie ? I tMnk I MO youw^th the bottle 
before youf Who* would have dreamed th«C pnf/kW^v\4 driak, it f Pour 
mot-flMMM, lammuTiedas.youkiMiw* aiadmy-pfaildren Bing '* we are seven.'* 
I am very happy— very* • 3Iy wife— >(you kaew her)— is a woman of educa- 
tion, and Icnows every tbinj^. I can't say but she knows too much. Her 
learning doe* pester me, now and then — I confess that I think if I were to 
marry again, it wontd be a wOmtiti tintt dldm^^ad Greek. Farewell Tom. 
Marry and bo virtMoua 

...;.» Yottcq, Hasry. . 

N. B. Neyer marry a *' woman of talents.*' 

- . ' ■ . 

Ha! ha! ** happy-^ewy hi^^py I" . Humbiig^ .«iQy dear Harry. 
Your wife is a Uub, as riruteni as verdigris, and ■ you are the most 
unhappy of Benedicts* - So mueh fer^ ^qup ofowing. We'll see 
another ^^ , 

Tom, I pity thee. ' Thou poor, ftumdUwrfepped; forscacein fidgetty bach, 
elor ! drink thy vinegar and grow amiable! < ffere am I, bkssedas Abraham. 
My wife is the most innocent (that's her fault by the way)— the most hino. 
cent creatare that Uvfls. , Sl^. lovet, iqe to, a foolish degree. She has no 
opinion but mine-^'no wiii of her own (except such as I give her, you under, 
stand) — no faults, and no prominent propensities. I am happy as I can 
expect in this sad world. Marry, Tom; marry: ** The world most be 
peopled.** Thine ever, > ■ Frbd. 

N. B. Don't man7 a woaumlhat is. remarkabla for her "simplicity." . 

I envy hot th^e, Fred' Ed|JeM! Thy wife is a fool, and thy 
children, egregious niiinitss, eVeryonOl Thbu wouldst give the 
whole bunch of their ctoro'ty heads fbl' thy liberty again. Once 



more : — ' ' ' 



Tom, my lad I get married! "Matrimony,^' you know, *'is like Jere- 
miah's figs— the good are very good*'— (the rest of the qaotatioo is inapt). 
My wife is the prettiest womani in the parish. (I wish she wasn*t, by the 
way !) My house is the resort of all the gay fellows about town. I'm 
quite the thing (my wife is, tliat is to say) every where. I am excessively 
happy— «xeesslvely— assure yourself of that I grow thin, they say— but 
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tbat%«fl|«. And I>e laU my haUt of laagliiiiff->bttt that's proper, as I'm 
wardeo. On tho whole, however, I'm tolerably contented, and I think I 
ehall live these ten years~if my wife settles down — as she wfll, you know. 
God bless you, Tom. How is tlie vinegar ? Well— marry ! mind that. 

Yonn idwayv, O. 

K. B. Iwoi(ldnitmflra«fab«B«tyifIwMteyiM«Tom. 

Poor Gourlay! His wife^sa belle, and he'd as jealous as Blue- 
beard — dying absolutely of <»rrosion. It^ eadng him up by fAches. 
Hang the letters! they make me melancholy. One more, and 111 
throw the boding things into the fire :— 

Mjf tweet Tom^l hope the gods have prombed thee a new weasand. 
The vinegar improves, donbtless, by ag^. It must be a satisfaction, too, 
that it is nectar of yonr own bottling. Here t am'-^e happiiest dog "Uiat is 
coupled. My wife (I took warning from Oourlay) is not niB'«fMr by a 
pack of papi^es. She% not ktfidsome, Heareakapwi^HI 0n$^ Abe were 
a trifie prettier) bat slie'a i# good as Dorcas. Ah I how we wallc and talk, 
evenings, (I prefer that time, as I can imagine her pretty, when I dont 
see her, yon know, Tom.) And how we sit in the dim light of the boudoir, 
and gase at each other's just pefcepUble figure, and sigh I Ah, Tom ! 
marry md be blessed— «b I am I Yours truly, Fbiu 

r. Sb Marry a woman that is jBtle^t^«^.Tom. 

The gods forbid that I should marry one like youn, Phil ! She 
is enough to ih^e oneld iface ache | ' And sb Vbd ai^ «(n'l;fi96ontlented 
—one's wi£» is ioQ ^m»rt, anothe]:^s too fflmple» .another's too' pretty, 
and anothwVtM plain I And ^'viwt'jnlglit not^qJoa hav« been, had 
I, too, been irrepamUy a husband ! 

Well I am an " old tiacheilor.*' T dldn*^ ti^nlc it though; tflf now. 
How hard it is jbo belifive ao^'^MHf pwt my jthing 4n this world ! And 
is it Msrlot^ ifrfth^jfeiji |wtii]ittr.fikiMS»;lbff jnAtaruuNO^vfr^with all 
my dreams of wpm^, my romanoe^ my ddU in philandering— is it 
my lot to be laid on the shelf, after all ! Am t to be shunned by 
sixteenas aboro^-^to be |M»nted atby sdioolboysais an ** old bachdor" 
^shocking tjtlel) to be- invited ie nqMnDDuated tea-dfinkixi^s — ^to 
bequizzeji.withaoIicitatioQs fprfoundlipg hospjitals — to be asked of 
my rhe uma t i gTWt and ^esti^nBd for $bu^ and recommended to warm 
chairs! The gods-pity me ! • /•• 

But,not80ftitr Whatsis «iMliMdi||;iAi»ilffeMnce I What if I 
were married ! J^nhould hair^ to p^y f9r a.'^h/olj^ house insteai} of a 
part— to feed HeaTen-lau>w»ihpwvmany onouths instead of one— 4o 
giro up my whole bed for a half or quaiter«N4o dine at another's 
hour and not my own-«to adopt anoithefr's friendships and submit 
my own to her pleasure — ^to give up my nap after dinner fbr a romp 
with a child^-4o turn my library into a nursery, and my quiet fire 
into a Babel — to call on my wife's oninies, and dine my wifis's £pUovr> 
ers, and humour my wife's palate, at the expense of my own cronies, 
followers, and palate. <* But there's domestic feUdty,'' says the imp 
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at my elbow, ^* aud interchange of sentiment, and sweet reliance, 
and the respectability of a man with a family, and duty to the state, 
and perpetuation of name, and comfort, and attention, and lore.*' 
Prizes in a Iottery->«Il I and a wh(de b'fe the price of a ticket t 

And yfhy not live single, then. What should I have then, which 
I cannot have now. Company at my table? I can have it when I 
like— and what is better, sttch as I like. Personal attention ? Half 
a -wife's pin-money will purchase the most assiduous. Love ? What 
need have I of that ? or how long does it last when it is compulsory ? 
Is there a treasure in my heart that will canker if it is not spent? 
Have I affections that ynJl gnaw like a hunger if they are not fed. 
Must I love and be beloved? I think not. But this is the rub, il 
there be one. 

1*11 look into it the fiiBt day I fed metaphysical. 

American Monthly Mag. 



THE SWALLOW. 

Tub Swallow is a bonnie bird, comes twittering o^er the sea. 
And gladly is her carol heard for the sunny days to be ; 
She shares not with us wintry glooms, but yet, no faithless things. 
She hunts the summer o'er the earth with little wearied wing. 

The lambs like snow all nibbling go upon the ferny hills. 
The gladsome voice of grusbing streams the leafy forest fills , 
Then welcome, little swallow, by our rooming lattice heard. 
Because thou com'st when nature bids bright days be thy reward. 

Thine be sweet mornings with the bee that's oat for honey dew, 
Aud glowing be the noontide for the grasshopper and you : 
And mellow shine, o'er day's decline, the sua to light thee home. 
What can molest thy uiry nest ? deep till the day-spring come. 

I'he river blue that rushes through the valley hears thee sing. 
It murmurs much beneath the touch of thy light dipping wing ; 
'ilie thunder -clood above us bow'd in deeper gloom is seen. 
When quick relieved it glances to thy bosom^ silvery sheen. 

The silent power that brought thee back, with leading-strings of love 
To haunts where first the summer sun fell on thee from above. 
Shall bind thee more to come aye to the music of our leaves. 
For here thy young, where thou hast sprung, shall glad thee in our eaveei 

Oh I all thy life^ one pleasant hymn to Ood who sits on high. 
And gives to thee o'er land and sea the sunshine of his sky ; 
And aye the summer shall come round because it is his word • 
And aye will welcome back again its little travelling bird. 

T. 
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THE GRATEFUL NEGRO.* 

In the island of JamaicB, there Uyed two planters; whose methods 
of managing their daves were as difierent as possible. Mr Jewries 
considered the negroes as an inferior species, incapable of gratitude, 
disposed to treachery, and to be roused from their natural indcdenoe 
only by force : he treated his slaves, or rather sufiered his overseer to 
treat them, with the greatest severity. Jefieries was not a noan of a 
cruel, but of a thoughtless and extmvagant temper. He was of such 
a sanguine diqrasition, that he always calculated upon having a fine 
season, and fine crops on his plantation ; and never had the prudence 
to make allowance for unfortunate accidents : he required, as he 
said, from his overseer, produce, and not excuses. 

Durant, the overseer, did not scruple to use the most cruel and 
barbarous method of forcing the slaves to exertions beyond their 
strength. Complaints of his brutality, from time to time, reached 
his master's ears; but, though Mr Jefieries was moved to momen- 
tary compassion, he shut his heart against oonviction: he hurried 
away to the jovial banquet, and drowned all painful refiections in 
wine. He was this year much in debt ; and, therefore, being more 
than usually anxious about his crop, he pressed his overseer to exert 
himself to the utmost. 

The wretched slaves, upon his plantation, thought themselves still 
more unfortunate, when they compared their condition with that of 
the negroes on the estate of Mr Edwards. This gentleman treated 
his slaves with all possible humanity and kindness. He wished that 
there was no such thing as slavery in the world ; but he was con- 
vinced, by the argimients of those who have the bdSt means of ob- 
taining information, that the sudden emancipation of the negroes 
would rather increase than diminish their miseries. His benevdenoe 
therefore confined itself within the bounds of reason. He adopted 
those plans, for the amelioration of the state of the slaves, which ap- 
peared to him the most likely to succeed without producing any 
violent agitation or revolution. For instance, his negroes had reason- 
able and fixed daily tasks ; and, when these were finished, they were 
permitted to employ their time for their own advantage, or amuse- 
ment. If they diose to employ themselves longer for their master, 
they were paid regular wages for their extra work. This reward, 
for as such it was considered, operated most powerfully upon the 
slaves. Those who are animated by hope can perform what would 
seem impossibilities, to those who are under the depressing influence 

* Om of M iM Edg«worth's ** Popular TalM." 
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of fear. The ivages, which Mr Edwards promised, he took cure to- 
see ptmctually paid. He had an excellent orerseer, of the name of 
Abraham Bayley ; a man of a mild but steady temper, who was at- 
tached not only to his master's interests but to his virtues ; and who 
therefore was more intent upon seconding his humane views, than 
upon squeezing from the labour of the negroes the utmost produce. 
Each negro had, near his cottage, a portion of land, called his provi-. 
sion-ground ; and one day iii the week was allowed for its cultivation. 

It is common in Jamaica for the i^ves to have provisicm-grounds, 
which they cultivate for their own advantage ; but it too often hap> 
pens that, when a good negro has successfully improved his litde 
spot of land, when he has built himself a house, and begins to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry, has acquired property is seized upon l^ 
the sheriff's officer for the payment of his master's debts : he is for- 
cibly separated from his wife and children, dragged to public auction, 
purchased by a stranger, and perhaps sent to terminate his miserable 
existence in the mines of Mexico ; excluded for ever firom the light 
of heaven ! and all this without any crime or imprudence on his part, 
real or pretended. He is punished because his master is unfortUf 
nate. To this barbarous injustice the negroes on Mr Edwards's plan^ 
tation were never exposed. He never exceeded his income ; he en^ 
gaged in no wild speculations; he contracted no debts; and his slaves, 
therefore, were in no danger of being seized by a sheriff's officer : 
Iheir property was secured to them by the prudence as well as by 
the generosity of their master. 

One morning, as Mr Edwards was walking in that part of his 
plantation which joined to Mr Jefferies' estate, he thought he heard 
the voice of distress, at some distance. The lamentations grew loud- 
er and louder as he approached a cottage, which stood upon the bor- 
ders of Jefferies' plantation. This cottage belonged to a slave of the 
name of Ctesar, the best negro in Mr Jefferies' possession. Such 
had been his industry and exertion, that, notwithstanding the severe 
tasks imposed by Durant, the overseer, Cssar found means to culti- 
vate his {provision-ground to a degree of perfecti<m, no where else to 
be seen, on this estate. Mr Edwards had often admired this poor 
fellow's industry; and now hastened to inquire what misfortune had 
befallen him. 

When he came to the cottage, he found CsBsar standing with his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. A young and 
beautiful female negro was weeping bitterly, as she knelt at the feet 
of Durant, the overseer, who regarded her with a sullen aspect, re- 
peated, ** He must go. I tell you, woman, he must go. What 
signifies all this nonsense ?" 

At the sight of Mr Edwards, the overseer's countenance suddenly 
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changed, and asBumed an air of obsequious d villty . The poor woman 
retired to the further oomer of the cottage, and continued to weep. 
Caesar never mored. ^' Nothk^ is the matter, Sir,*' said Durant, 
*•' but that Ctesar is goij^ -to be sold. That is what the woman is 
crying for. Th^ were to be OBarried; bivt .we'll fii^ Clara 
another husband, I teM her %- and she'll get the hotter, of hex grief, 
you know, Sir, as I tell' her, ia time." " N-ever I never 1 '"^aid Clara. 
** To whom is Caisar going to be sold ; and for what sum ?" '* For 
what can b« got for him,'' replied Duflmt»i laoghij^ ; *' and to who- 
ever will buy him. The sheriff's officer is hew^ wlw has seieed him 
for debt, and must make the mast of him at m^lMt'' < " Poor feUow ! " 
said Mr Bdwahls ; **aiid must he leave this .cattagei wMch he has 
built, and these bumnas which he has planted ?*.'• Camar now* fiv the 
fiiBt time, looked up, and Axing his eysea Upon' Mr JSdwaida for m mo- 
ment, advanced with an intfepid, lather than ani jsiplodi^g- eounto- 
nance, and sdid, '< Will you be my master? Will you be k^ mas- 
er? Bdy both of us. You shall not tv^esAeiit GlQsar< Witt aerve 
you faiiSiiiilly.*' On hearing ' these -««i>rds,€iais<J9pfBiig forwards; 
and, dasping her hands tqgfethter, yepeoted^ ^'Cttsar ^nill- servo you 
fiuthfully.*' ' .... 

Mr Edwards Mms moved by tiieir entreaties, ^mi ibe left them 
without decHtrfng his fntentfons. Ho went immediately .to Mr Jef- 
feries, whom he found stretched on a sifaydrinkiag' coffee. >iU«oon 
as Mr Edwards mentSoned (dia ocoasidn of his JvasH^ dnd esxpneaBed 
his sorrow for Cttsar, JeH^riias eKdalmed, ^^iYos, 'poor devil! l.pity 
him, from the bottom Of my soul. But what can {..do? I leave all 
those things to Durant. He says tlie shsriff 'a ofilcer haaaaiBed Un ; 
and there's an end of the matter. Yeu know money n^ost ba had. 
Besides, Casar is .not Wr^ dff than- any otheV' slave stkl frr debt. 
What signifies talkhig about the matter j asdf it^were aomelhing that 
never happened befbre ! Is not it a case that> o^ouis , every .day in 
Jamaica?*' "So much theworae,*' pe|^C|d Mr Edwards. .^The 
worse for them*, to be sure/' si^d Jolfeiies. ^^ But, after all, .they 
are slaves, and used to be treated a» such; and they tell me the ne- 
groes are a thot^d tf mes hapi^er hei^, with tt8,;thBn they ever were 
in their own Country." " Did the n0gn>es tell yieu so themaelves ?" 
"No; but people better informed tlMUi negroes have tdd me so; 
and, after all', slaved tlifere must be ; for indigo, and rum, and sugar 
we must have." " Granting it to* be ph>'sically impossvlE^ that the 
world should 6xfst, withbut rum, sagar, and indigo, why could they 
not be produced by freemen, as wieU'as by slaves? If wo hire ne- 
groes for labourers, instead of purchtfsing them for slaves, do you think 
they would not work ip well as they do* now ? Does any negro, 
under the fear of the overseer, work harder than a Birmingham 
journeyman, or a Newcastle collier; who toil for themselves and 
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their &mUies ?" " Of that I don't pretend to judge. AU I know 
is, that the West India planters would be ruined, if they had no 
slaves, and I am a West India planter." " So am I : yet I do not 
think they are the only people whose interest ought to beecmsidered, in 
this business.*' « Their fnterosis, luddiy, are protected by the laws of 
the land ; and, though they are rich men^ and white men, and free* 
men, they hare as good a daim to their lighla, as the poorest black 
slave on any of out jAftiitotfonti. " ^* The • law,- ibf our case, seems to 
make th« tight i find the Teryir^ivieftie ought to be done: the right 
should mak« the law.*' ' '* Fortfonalciy^' forus planteis, we need not 
enter into 'such idee diltinotlonsi. You could net, if you would, abo- 
lish the tmde; Slaves would b» smtgigled into the islands.*' 
** What, if nobbdy would buy them 1' Yeu- kneiw that you cannot 
smnggte'slavea Into England. The instant a dave touches English 
ground, he becomes free. Glorious pciviloge! Wky sbpuld it not 
be extended to all her dominions? If the Diture im.portatiQn of 
skives into thdse idands were forbidden by law, tlp^ j|pEa4e must cease. 
No man can either sell or possess slaves, withevt its being known ; 
they cannot be smuggled lake kce, or biaftdy." .** WeU, well!" 
retorted Jefferies, a little impatiently, '* as yet, the biw is on our side. 
I can do nothing sa this businees^ nor yeu neither. " " Yes, we can 
do sdtnethilig ; 'weoan «odeateur to mak^ our .negroes as Mppy as 
possible.*' ** 1 leave the ntanageBienii of these peop^ tp Durant*' 
'< That iB the very iMng of which tihey comj^a; forgive me for 
spedking i6 you with' the frankness, of an oJi^ aoquaintanpe*" *' Oh, 
you can!t oblige me mere ! S love finankness pf «U things I > To tell 
yon the truth, I have heacd ooanpiaints of Duraqt's severity ; but I 
make it a principle to turn a deaf ear to then^, for I know nothing 
can bedone with these feUows without It Yooare p^rtiai to negroes ; 
but even you must alow they are a raee of beings naturally inferior 
to us. Ytni-ausy in vaiin think of managing a bktck as you would a 
nthite. -De ^tohbt • yi>u; please for a negn?, he will cheat you the first 
oppoftunity. hefllids. Yeu know what their xnaxim is: ** God gives 
bladL meiij what 'white ^6n foi^et." 

To these cQmmoIl^ylMe desultory ehserv^tionSy Mr, Edwards made 
no I'eply ; but leeuvted. to poor Csesar^ and of&red to purchase both 
him and Glaai^ atthQ .highest priee the sheriff's oSS^o^r could obtain 
for them at market. . tMr Jefferies, with the utuu^t politeness to his 
neighbour, but with the most perfect indifference to the happiness 
of those whom he considered of a different species from himself, ac- 
ceded to this pn^xxnl. " Nothing could be more reasonable," he 
said, *' and he was happy to have it in his power to oblige a gentle- 
man, for whom he had such a high esteem." 

The bargain was quicldy concluded with the sheriff's officer ; for 
Mr £d\vards willingly paid several dollars more than the market 
HI . T 
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price for the two danree. When CaBsar and Gian heard that they 
were not to he eqwiated, their joy and ^latitiide were expresBed with 
a)l the ardour and tendemess peculiar to their diffiurent cliaracterB. 
Clara was an Eboe, Coaar a Koromantyn negio. The Eboes aro 
soft, hmguishing, and timid. The Koromaatyos aro finank, learleaBy 
martial, -and heroic 

Mr Edwards carried his new flUaves home with him, desired Bay- 
ley, his overseer, to aiark out a proTlsion-ground for Cissar, and to 
give him a i»ttage, which happened at this time to be vacant. 

*' Now, my good fdend," said he to Casar, " you may work for 
yourself, without fear that what you earn may be taken from you ; 
or that you should ever be sold, to pay your master's debts. If he 
does not understand what I am saying," continued Mr Edwards^ 
turning to his overseer, " you will explain it to him." 

Cosar perfectly underBtood all that Mr Edwards said ; but his 
feelings were at this instant so strong that he could not find expres- 
sion for his gntitude : he stood like one stupified I Kindness was 
new to him ! It overpowered bis manly heart ; and, at hearing the 
words *' my good friend," the tears gushed from his eyes. Tears 
which no tortuM could have caitorted ! Gratitude swelled in his bo- 
som ; and he longed to be alone, that he might freely yield to his 
emotions. 

He was glad when the oonoh-Bhell sounded, to call the negroes to 
their daily labour, that he might relieve the sensations of his soul 
by bodily exertion. He performed his task in silence ; and an inat- 
tentive observer might have thought him sullen. In fact, he was 
impatient for the day to be over, that he might get rid of a heavj* 
load which weighed upon his mind. 

The cruelties practised by Durant, the overseer of Jefieries' p1an> 
tation, had exasperated the slaves under his dominion. The^wero 
all leagued together in a conspiracy, which was kept profoundly se- 
cret Their object was to extirpate every white man, woman, and 
child, in the island. Their plans were laid with consummate art ; 
and the n^roes were urged to execute them by all the courage of 
despair. The confederacy extended to all the negsees in the island 
af Jamaica, eacoepting those on the plantation of Mr Edwards. To 
them no hint of the dreadful secret had yet been given; their 
countrymen, knowing the attachment they felt to their master, dared ^ 
not trust them with these projects of vengeance. Hector, the negro 
who was at the head of the conspirators, was the particular friend of 
GsBsar, and had imparted to him all his designs. These friends 
were bound to each other by the strongest ties. Their slavery and 
sufferings began in the same hour : they were both brought from 
their own country in the same ship. This circumstance alone, forms. 
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amongst the negroes, a bond of eonnectioii not easily to be dissolved. 
But the friendship of Gaesar and Hector commenced even before they 
were united by the sympathy of misfortune ; they were both of the 
nme nation, both Koromantyns. In Africa, they had both been 
aecustomed to command; for they had signalized themselves by 
superior fortitude and courage. They respected each other for ex- 
celling in all which they had been taught to consider as virtuous; 
and with them revenge was a virtue I 

• Revenge was the ruling passion of Hector: in Ciesar's mind it 
was rather a prindpte, instilled by education. The one considered it 
as a duty, the other felt it as a pleasure. Hector's sense of iiijury 
was acute in the extreme; he knew not how to forgive. CoBsar's 
sensibility was yet more alive to kindness than to insult. Hector 
would sacrifice his life, to extirpate an enemy. Ca»ar would devote 
himself, ior the defence of a friend ; and Caesar now considered a 
white man as his friend. He was now placed in a painful situation. 
All his former friendships, all the solemn promises, by which he 
was bound to his companions in misfortune, forbade him to indulge 
that delightful feeling of gratitude and affection, which, fbr the first 
time, he experienced for one of that race of beings whom he had 
hitherto considered as detestable tyrants ! objects of implacable and 
just revenge 1 

Caisar was most impatient to have an Interview with Hector, that 
he might communicate his new sentiments, and dissuade him from 
those schemes of destruction which he meditated. At midnight, 
when all the slaves except himself were asleep, he left his cottage, 
and went to Jefferies* plantation, to the hut in which Hector slept 
Even in his dreams. Hector breathed vengeance. ** Spare none I 
Sana of Africa, spare none l" were the words he uttered in his sleep, 
as CsBsSr approached the mat on which he lay. The moon shone 
full upon him. Casar contemplated the countenance of his friend, 
fierce oven in sleep. *' Spare none ? Oh, yes ! There is one that 
must be spared. There is one for whose sake all must be spared !" 
He wakened Hector, by thia exclamation: **0f what wero you 
dreaming ?" said Cssar. *' Of that which, sleeping or waking, fills 
my soul ! Revenge I Why did you waken me from my dream ? 
Ji was delightful \ The whites were weltering in their blood ! But, 
silence 1 We may be overheard 1'' ** No ; every one sleeps, but our 
selves,*' replied C«sar» ** I could not sleep-^without speaking to^ou 
OA— a subject that weighs upon my mind. You have seen Mr Ed- 
wards ?" " Yes. He that is now your master. '» "He that is now 
my benefactor I My friend 1" "Friend! Can you caU a white 
man friend?*' cried Hector, starting with a look of astonishment and 
indignation! " Yes;" replied Caesar, with firmness. " And you 

t2 
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would speak, ay and would fed, as I do, Hector, if you knew this 
white man *. Oh, how unlike he is to all of his race, that we have 
erer seen ! Do not turn from me with so much disdain ! Hear me 
with patience, my friend!" "I cannot," replied Hector, *Misteii 
with patience to one who, between the rising and the setting sun, 
can forget all his resolutions, all his promises! Who, by a few soft 
words, eon be so wrought upon as to forget all the insults, all the in- 
juries, he has receired from that accursed race ; and caa even call a 
white man friend!'* 

Csesar, unmoved by Hector's anger, continued to speak of Mr Ed- 
wards with the warmest expressions of gratitude ; and finished by de- 
claring he would sooner forfeit his life than rebel against such a mas- 
ter. He conjured Hector to desist from executing his designs ; but 
all was in vain. Hector sat with his elbows fixed upon his knees, 
leaning his head upon his hands, in gloomy silence. Ciesar's mind 
was divided, between love for his friend, and gratitude to his mas- 
ter : the conflict was violent, and painful. Gratitude at last prevail- 
ed : he repeated his declaration, that he would rather die than con- 
tinue in a conspiracy against his benefactor. 

Hector refused to except him from the general doom. *' Betray 
us if you will !" cried he. ** Betray our secrete, to him whom you 
call your benefiEictor : to him whom a few hours has made your friend * 
To him sacrifice the friend of your youth, the companion of your bet- 
ter days, of your better self! Yes, Csesar, deliver me over to the 
tormentors: I can endure more than they can inflict. I shaU ex- 
pire without a sigh, without a groan. Why do you linger here, 
Cnsar? Why do you hesitate ? Hasten this moment to your mas- 
ter; claim your reward, for delivering into his power hundreds of 
your countrymen ! Why do you hesitate? Away! The coward's 
friendship can be of use to none. Who can value his gratitude ? 
Who can fear his revenge ?" Hector raised his voice so high, as 
he pronounced these words, that he wakened Durant, the oveneer, 
who slept in the next house. They heard him call out suddenly, to 
inquire who was there; and Csesar had but just time to make his 
escape, before Durant appeared. He searched Hector's cottage; 
but, finding no one, again retired to rest. This man's tyranny made 
him constantly suspicious : he dreaded that the slaves should combine 
against him ; and he endeavoured to prevent them, by every threat 
and every stratagem he could devise, from conversing with each other. 

They had, however, taken their measures, hitherto, so secretly, that 
he had not the slightest idea of the conspiracy which was forming in 
the island. Their schemes were not yet ripe for execution ; but the 
apiwinted time approached. Hector, when he coolly reflected on 
wlmt had passed between him and Cssar, could not help Bdmirin|[ 
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the fiankiieflB and coiunge with which he had avowed his chaqge of 
aenliinents. By this aTowal, Cssar had in fact exposed his own life 
to the most immiveat danger, from the vengeance of the oonspira- 
tois ; who jpoight ^ tempted to assaasinabe him who had their Uves in 
his power. Notwithstanding the contempt with which, in the first 
mommt of paasiai^ he had treated his friend, he was extremely 
aiaioius that he shoqld not break off all connection with the oonspirfr- 
tors* He knew that Csosar possessed both intrepidity and eloquence ; 
and that his opposition to their schemes would perhaps entirely fno- 
tiaie liheir whole design. He therefore determined to use every 
poesiblci means to bend him to their purposes. 

He resolved to have recourse to one of those persons who, amongst 
th)» negroes, are considered as sorceresses. Esther, an old Koroman- 
tyn negresB, had obtained, by her skill in poisonous heibs, and her 
knowledge of venomous reptUes, a high reputation axaangai her 
oountrymen. She soon taught them to believe her to be possessed of 
supernatural powers ; and she then worked titeir Imginalian to what 
pitch and purpose she pleased. She was the efaief instigator of this 
intended rebellion. It was she who had sdmulatod the re^rengeful 
tempiEU* of Hector almost to frenzy. She now pnuutsed hiati that 
her arts should be exerted over his friend ; and it was aot long be- 
fore he felt their Influence. Casar soon peiaeived an aatnwrdinary 
change in the countenance and maMnef of his beloved -CiaBL A 
melancholy hung over her, and she refussd to impart to him the cause 
of her dejection. Csesar was inde&lSgable in Ub taceotfaxia to cultivate 
and embdlish the ground near Ills osttigev in hopes of making it 
an agreeable liabitation for Imp; but she seemed to take. no interest 
In any thing. She^ wioidd stand beside him imm<)reable, in a deep 
reverie ; and, when hse inquiittd wiietherahe was Uk, s^e would answer 
no, and endeavou/ to assume an air of gayety 9 but this cheerfuhieas 
was transient; die soon relapsed into dai^Mndaocy. At length she 
end^voured to avoid her lover ; as if she fsared h^ &irther inquiries. 

tTnable to endure this state of suspensa, be one evening resolved 

to bring her to an exphoiatieB. ^' Glani,*' asid he, ** you once loved 

me t I have done nothing) hne l, la loifeit youx confidence ?" «« I 

eibM loved y«al" sidd ska, rakix^ her ka^piid eyes, and lodking at 

him wfth reprsaflkftd tendemess; '^and can you doubt my con 

Btaney? Ob, C«Mtr, you Uttla kiiaw what is passing in my heart' 

Yob are the oausaof my malaaohoiy I" She paused and hesitated* 

as if aflraid that she had said too mocht but Cosar urged her with 

so much vehemenM, and so much tendaroeas, to open to him her 

wliole soul, that) at last, she oouU not resist his ekiquenoe. She re« 

luctantly revealed to liim that secret of wliich she could not think 

witlioiit hortor. She informed him that, unless he complied with 

T 3 
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what ivas required of him by the soioeresB Esther, he was de««CaS 
todie. Wliat it was that Esther required of him Clara knew sot: 8&^ 
knew nothing of the conspiracy. The timidity of her character was 
Utfiuited to such a project; and every thing relating tOjithad been 
concealed from her with the utmost eaie. 

When she explained to Csesar the cause of her d^ectioiit bis 
natural courage resisted these superstitious ^sara ; and he endeairoui^ 
ed to raise Clara's qiirits. He eudaaYoured in vain : she fell at bis 
feet, and with tears, and the most tender suppticatioDe^ conjuned bim 
to avert the wrath of the soroereflB by obeying her oommand«> what- 
ever they might be ! " Clara," i»]^ed he, '■*' you Jmow not MMaat 
yott ask !" *' I ask you to save your life !" said she. '* I ask yxui, 
for my sake, to save your life, while yet it is in your power!" 
« But would you, to save my life, Claca, make me the worst of 
criminals ? Would you make me the murderer of my benefactor ?" 
Clara started with horror I " Do you recollect the day, the moment, 
when we were on the point of beii^ separated for ever, Clara ? Do 
you remember the white man's coming to my cottage ? Do you re- 
member his lodt of benevolence ? his voice of compasdon ? Do you 
remember his generosity? Ohl Clara, would you make me the 
murderer of this man ?** ** Heavenforbid V* said Clara. *' This can- 
not be the will of the sorceress !" " It is!*' said Csesar. << But she 
shall not succeed, even though she speaks with the voice of Clara. 
Uige me no further ; my rraohition is fixed. I should be unworthy 
of }x>ur love if I were capable of treachery and Ingratitude." *' But, 
is there no means of averting the wrath of Esther?'* said Qara. 
«* Your life"—" Think, first, of my honour," interrupted Cassar. 
** Your feais deprive you of reasim. Return to this soroeresB, and tell 
her that I dread not her wrath. My hands diall never be imbrued 
in the bfood of my benefiictor. Clara ! Can you forget his look, 
when he told us that we dioald nev«r mere be separated?" *< It 
wrat to ray heart," arid Chn, bursting into teen. '^Cntd, cmel 
Esther! Why do you command us to destroy sudi a geneiwis 
master?" 

The eoodi sounded to summon tlie negmes to aeil> monAng's 
work. It happened, tUi day, tkat Mr fid^uda, whoWMoantSnaal. 
iy intent upon increasing the eamffMrta and haf^plnasof Uislwes, 
sent his carpenter, while Casar was ahsant^ to fit ap the inside af has 
cottage; and, when Cssar retamed fitam imk, he fiiand ins VMtfter 
prunii^ the branches of a tamarind tree, that ovedMng the'fhatch. 
*« How comes it, Caeaur," aiod he, ** that yen have not praaed these 
branches?" Cuar had no knife. ** Here ift mine for )XMi,*' said 
Mr Edwards. «< It is very sharp," added he, smiHng ; " bat I am 
aot one of tlaise maateis who are afiaid to trast their n^raes with 
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sharp knives." These ^/vords ^ivere spoken with perfect simplicity : 
Mr Edvmrds had no suspidm, at this time, of what was passing in 
the negro's mind. Gsesar received the knife without uttering a 8>'l- 
lable; Irat n« «Knier was Mr Edwanb out of sight than he knelt 
down, and, in a transport of gratitude, swore that, with this knife 
he would stab hims^ to the heart, soenw than betray his master ! « 

The ptfndple of gratHade conquered every ether sensation. The 
mind of Gasar was not insensiMe to the chums of freedom : he 
knew the negro conspirators had so tAken their meastores that there 
was the jgreatesi; probalalfity of theff success. His heart beat high at 
the idea of recovering his liberty ; hot he was not to be seduced 
f)rom his duty, not even by this dieHghtfUl hope: nor was he to be 
intimidated by the dreadful certainty that his former friends and 
oountirymen, otmsiderhig h!m as a deserter fh)m their cause, would 
become his bitterest enemies. The loss of Hector^ esteem and af- 
fection was deeply felt by Caesar. Since the night that the decisive 
oonveisition, relative to Mr Edwards, passed, Hector and he had 
never exchanged a syllable. 

This visit proved the cause of much suffering to Hector, and to 
several of the slaves on Jefieries* plantation. We mentioned that 
Durant had been awakened by the raised voice of Hector. Though 
he could not find any one in the cottage, yet his suspidons were 
not dissipated; and an accident nearly brought the whole con- 
spiracy to light. Durant had ordered one of the negroes to watch a 
boiler of sugar : the slave was overcome by the heat, and fainted. 
He had scarcely reoovei:pd his sei^ses wheii the overseer came up, 
and found that the sugar had fermented, by having remained a few 
minutes too long in the boiler. He flew into a violent passion, and 
orde^ that the negro sl^ould reopive fifty lashes. His victim bore 
them without uttering ^grpan; but, when his punishment was over, 
and whep h^ though,^ the overseer was gonoi he exclaimed, ** It will 

aoonheour tw^qj" 

Durant was not out of hearing. He turned suddenly, and ol^rv- 
ed th»t the ncjgpro Jookedi at Hector, when he poonounced these words ; 
and thiaoonfirmfid the suspicion that Hector was carrying on some 
oonsiiinu^. Heiimiaedlatiely had recourse to that brutality which 
h» oensidescd $8 the only means of govemii^ black men : Hector 
and Uuree olbw ftegroes were lashed uomercjif uUfr \ hut no confessions 
could'be.axtocted. . .i 

Mr Jefferjes, might peihaps have forbidden sucfi violence to be used, 
if he had not been at the time carousing with a party of jovial West 
Indians ; who thought of nothing but indulging their appetites in all 
th^ luxuries that art and nature could supply. The sufferings, which 
had been endured by many of the wretched negroes, to furnish out 
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tHIte magnificuii mtertajiMnflnty yweu nerw «iioe tlioiight of by thepe. 
selfish epicuree. Yet, so false are tho general estiauitas of chaiao- 
ter, that aU these gentlemen passed. £71! loen.of gx^ iet^ng an4 
generosityl The htuioaft jnjiidi, w (ceitain atuatiops» 1^^ 
customed to ideas of itiyjcaimy am), etfu^y, that th^y 1^0 logger ap- 
pear extiaordinaQr or detestable : . they rather ai^nfi p^of the jteces- 
sary and immutable order of thiiigSr ^^ Jefleqes was stopped, as 
he p as se d from his dinif^g^room into ^ dipayring-xoom, by a Jiittle 
negro child, of j^bo^t five j^^ais old, yrho was co^ng bitterly. He 
was the son of onf of the slaves^ ivho were.^t thi^ moo^ut under the 
torturer's hand. <* Poor littliai devil!" said Mr JelE^ries, who was 
more than hfdf ijotox^ted. ^\ Take him a^jvay ; and tell Purant, 
some of ye, to par^ his &ther--*^if he Q^«" The ciiild Fan> eager- 
ly, to announce his father's pardon; but he soon returned crying 
more violently than b^orer, . Dur^ wc|uld not h^ar the boy ; ^nd 
it was now no longer possible to appeal to JMfr Je0eries, for he vras in 
the midst of an assembly of fair ladies \ and no servant belonging 'to 
the house dared to interrupt the festivities of the evening . Tne three 
men, who were so severely flogged to ext^ from them confessions, 
were perfectly innocent : they knew nothing of the oonfedel^cy ; but 
the rebels seized the moment, whei^ their minds were exasperatedf by 
this cruelty and ii^'ustice, and they easily persuadiod theni' to join the 
league. The hopes of revenging themselves upoii the ^Yfiiseet "tfas 
a motive sufficient to make them brave death in any shape. 

Another incident, which happened a few dbys beibre the' tline 
destined for the revolt of the sibves, deterMfni^ nuiUbers nvhoifiid 
been undecided. Mrs Jefibries was a lan^d beaitty: or tttfli«r a 
Janguid fine lady who had been a beauty, and ^/^ i^edt afftluii: part 
of the day which was not devoted to the pleasures of the tablef, iir Jn 
reclining on a Couch, in dress. She wfls^ one 6a,f tttetiSidd aH ^ to&, 
fanned by four slaves, two at her head and two lit hw km, #libn 
news was brought that a large chest, directed to her, VMS jiis4^ amriv- 
ed from London. This chest contain^ varfottt ai'tidetf iSf 43MS9of 
the newest l^hlons. The Jamaica kdfds taxtf (iidrfdieM^^ nuig- 
nificence to a high pitch : they wilHlfgljr gtv^ a'hoMlred gtfinciis for 
a gown, which they perhaps wear bbt dHct^or twtee. Itftte'ide- 
gance and variety of her ornaments, Mrs JeS^tUH wite 'nttl 'felttWdo d 
by any lady in the island, except by one tHio had ktdf tMASved a 
cargo from ^gland. She now expected to ottfshbie heirfsbrnpetHor, 
and desired that the chest ^oidd be unpacked in her praseooe. In 
taking out one of the gowns, it caught on a nail fh the Bd, and was 
torn. The lady, roused from her natural indolence by tMs dSsappoant- 
ment to her vanit>', instantly ordered that the unfortunate female 
slave should be severely chastised. The woman was the wife of Heo- 
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tor ; and this fresh injury nvorked up his temper, naturally vindic- 
tive, to the highest point. He ardently longed for the moment when 
he might satiate his vengeance. 

The plan the negroes had laid was to set fire to the canes, at one 
and the same time, on every plantation ; and, when the white in- 
habitants of the island should run to put out the fire, the blacks 
were to seize this moment of confusion and consternation to i^l upon 
them, and make a general massacre. The time when this scheme 
was to be carried into execution was not known to Ceesar; for the 
conspirators had changed their day, as soon as Hector told them 
that his friend was no longer one of the confederacy. They dread- 
ed he should betray them ; and it was determined that he and Clara 
should both be destroyed, unless they could be prevailed upon to join 
the conspiracy. 

Hector wished to save his friend ; but the desire of vengeance 
overcame every other feeling. He resolved, however, to make an 
attempt, for the last time^ to change Cassar's resolution. For this 
purpose, Esther was the person he employed : she was to work upon 
his mind by means of Clara. On returning to her cottage one 
night, she found, suspended from the thatch, one of those strange 
&ntastic charms, with which the Indian sorceresses terrify those whom 
they have proscribed. Clara, unable to conquer her terror, repaired 
again to Esther, who received her first in mysterious silence ; but, 
after she had implored her forgiveness for the past, and with all 
possible humility conjured her to gruit her future protection, the 
sorceress deigned to speak. Her commands were that Clara should 
prevail upon her lover to meet her, on this awful spot, the ensuing 
night. 

Little suspecting what was going forward on the plantation of 
Jefferies, Mr Edwards that evening gave his slaves a holiday. He 
and his family came out at sun-set, when tlie fresh breeze had 
sprung up, and seated themselves imder a spreading palm-tree, to 
enjoy the pleasing spectacle of this negro festival. His negroes were 
all well dad; their turbans were of the gayest colours, and their 
merry countenances suited the gayety of their dress. While some 
were dancii^, and some playing oh the tambourine, others appear- 
ed amongst the distant trees, bringing baskets of avocado pears, 
grapes, and pineapples, the produce of their own provision-grounds; 
and others were employed in spreading their clean trenchers, or the 
calabashes, which served for plates and dishes. The negroes con- 
tinued to dance and divert themselves till late in the evening. When 
they separated and retired to rest ; Ctesar, recollecting his promise to 
Clara, repaired secretly to the habitation of the sorceress. It was 
situate in the recess of a thick wood. When he arrived there, h« 
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fiMind the door CMtenod; and be was oUigod to wait some time 
before it was opened by Esther. 

The fint object he beheld was his beloved Clani, stretched on the 
groand, apparently a oorpBe 1 The sorceresB had thrown her into 
trance^ by a preparation of deadly nightrshade. The hag burst into 
an Infernal laugh, when she beheld the despair that was painted in 
Casar's countenance I*—" Wretch l" cried she; '*you haye defied 
my potwer : behold itsvictim \ " CiBBar, in a transport of rage, seized 
her by the throat: but his fury was soon checked. " Destroy me," 
said the fiend, ** and you destroy your Ghua. She is not dead : but 
she lies in the sleep of death, into which she has been thrown by 
magic art, and from which no pofw«r, but mine, can restore her to 
the light of life. Yes ! Look to her, pale and motionless ! Never 
will she rise from the earth, unless, within one hour, you obey my 
commands. I haire administered to Hector and his companions the 
solemn fetish eath, at the sound of which every negro in Africa 
trembles ! You know my object." ** Fiend, I do !*' replied Cfesar ; 
eyeing herstendy; " but, while I have life, it shall never be ac- 
complished." ''Look yonder!" cried she, pointing to the moon; 
*' in a few minutes that moon will set: at that hour Hector and 
his friends will appear. They come armed! armed with weapons 
which I shall steep in poison for their enemies. Themselves I'will 
render invulnerable. Look again!" continued she, *' if my dim 
eyes mistake not, yonder they come. Rash man, you die, if they 
cross my threshold.'* •< I wish for death," said C«sar. " Clara is 
dead!" '* But you can restore her to life by a single word." Cssar, 
at this moment, seemed to hesitate. " Consider ! Your heroism is 
vain," continued Esther. " You will have the knives of fifty of the 
oonspinitorB in your bosom, if you do not join them ; and after you 
have fiillen, the death of your master is inevitable. Here is the 
bowl of poison, in which the negro knives are to be steeped. Your 
friends, your former friends, your countrymen, will be in arms in a 
few minutes ; and they will bear down every thing before them \ 
Victory! Wealth! Freedom! andRevmge! will be theiis!" 

Cnsar appeared to be more and more agitated. His eyes were 
fixed upon Claia. The conflict in his mind was violent; but iiis 
sense of gratitude and duty could not be shaken by hope, fear, or 
ambition : nor could it be vanquished by love. He determined, how- 
ever, to appear to yield. As if struck with panic, at the approacsh 
of the confederate negroes, he suddenly turned to the sorceress, aud 
said, in a tone of feigned submission, " It is in vain to stru|^g]e 
with £uto. Let my knife, too, be dipped in your magic poison. " The 
sorceress dapped her hands, with infernal joy in her countenance. 
She bads him instantly give her his knife, that she might plunge it 
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to the hilt in the havA of poit9on ; to whidi she turned with saviige 
impatience. His loiife yfna left in his cottag« ; and, wKler pcetcnoe 
of going in search of it, he ^soaped* Estfa^ promised to prepare 
Hedtor, and all his companions, to receive him with their ancient 
cordiality, on his return. Cesar ran with the utmost speed along a 
bye-path out of the wood, met none of the rebels, reached his master's 
house, scaled the wall of his bed-chamber, got in at the window, and 
wakened him, exclaiming, <' Ann ! Arm younelf, my dear master! 
Arm aH your slaves! They will fight for you, and die for you ; as I 
will the first. The Koromantyn yell of war will be heard in Jef- 
leries' plantation this night! Arm ! Arm yourself, my dear master, 
and let us surround the rebel leaders while it is yet time, I will 
lead you to the place where they aro all assembled, on condition that 
thdr chief, who is my friend, shall be pardoned." 

Mr Edwards armed himself and the negroes on his phmtation, as 
weQ as the whites: they were all equally attached to him. He fol- 
lowed Casar into the reeesses of the wood. They proceeded with 
all possible iiq>idity, but in perfect silence, tiU they reached Esther's 
habitation; which they surrounded completely, before they wero per- 
ceived by the OQuspirators. 

Mr Edwards looked through a hole in l^ie waiil ; and, by the blue 
flame of a cauldron, over whidi the sorceress was stretchix^ her 
shrivelled hands, he saw Hector and five stout negroes standing, in- 
tent upon her incantations. These negroes held their knives in their 
bands, ready to dip them into the bowl of poison. It was proposed, 
by one of the whites, to set fire immediately to the hut; and thus 
to force the rebels to surrender. The advice was followed ; but Mr 
Edwards charged his people to spare their prisoners. The moment 
the rebels saw that the thatch of the hut -was in flames, they set 
up the Koromantyn yell of war, and rushed out with frantic desperar 
tlon. *' Yield ! You are pardoned. Hector," cried Mr Edwards, in 
a loud voice. ** You are pardoned, my friend !" repeated Caesar. 
Hector, incapable at this instant of listening to any thing but revenge, 
sprang forward, and plunged his knife into the bosom of Csesar. 
The faithful servant staggered back a few paces : his master caught 
him in his arms. " 1 die content," said he. " Bury me with 
Clara !*' He swooned fh^m loss of blood as they were carrying him 
home ; but when his wound was examined, it was found not to be 
mortal. As he recovered from his swoon, he stared wildly around 
him, trying to recollect where he was, and what had happened. He 
thought that he was still in a dream, when he saw his beloved Clara 
stan^g beside him. The opiate, which the pretended sorceress 
had administered to her, had ceased to operate; she wakened from 
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her tranee jusi at the time the Koromantyn yell oommenced. 
CflBsar's joy I—— We must leave that to the imagination. 

In the meantime, what became of the rebel negroes, and Mr Ed- 
wards ? The taking the chief conspirators prisoners did not prevent 
the negroes, upon Jefieries* plantation, from insurrection. The mo- 
ment they heard the -wac-whoop, the signal agreed upon, they rose in 
a body; and, before they could be prevented, either by the whites 
on the estate, or by Mr Edwards' adherents, they had set fire to the 
overeeer's house, and to the canes. The overseer was the prindpal 
object of their vengeance: he died in tortures, inflicted by the 
hands of those who had suffered most by his cruelties. Mr Edwards, 
however, quelled the insurgents before rebellion spread to any other 
estates in the island. The influence of his character, and the effect 
of his eloquence upon the minds of the people, were astonishing : 
nothii^ but his interference could have prevented the total destruc- 
tion of Mr Jefieries, and his family ; who, as it was computed, lost 
this night upwards of fifty thousand pounds. He wus never after- 
wards able to recover his losses, or to shake off his constant fear* of a 
fresh insurrection among his slaves. At length, he and his lady re* 
turned to England: where they were obliged to live th otyscnrity 
and indigence. They had no consolation, in their misfortunes, but 
that of railing at the treachery of the whole rSce of sIave6.-J0iur 
readers, we hope, will think that at least one exception Jtiayhb made 
in favour of The Grateful Neobo. 

Miss 'EbcBmttitH. 



THE DAYS THAT ARE GONK 

No more Ahall lk» spring ny Inet plttlftr^s restore, 

UncMf r*d I still wwider a^n^i 
Andy 90^ in d^ectien, for ever deplore 

The sweets of ihe days that are gene. 
While the sun as it rises to others shines KrigM/ 

I think how It ffflrnMHrly shMM ; 
"While otben cull biossoins, I fini but 4 blight» 
> And sigh for the days that are gpne. 

I stray where Che dew faHs tlunongh dMMMuSgliteA Vfc^ee* ' 

And Bst to the aiglLtingale*B s<Mig, 
Her {rfainla stiil renUnd me oC lMig*baaiah'«l JjoyS|. 

And the sweets of tihe days that are gone. 
Each de w.drop that steals from the dark eye of night, ' 

Is a tear for the bliss that is flown : 
While others call blossoms, I find but • blight. 

And 8i|^ for the days that are gone. 

Sbbudam. 



THE PASSING CROWD.* 

" Tut PaGSJng Crowd" is a phrase coined in the spirit of Eniliair- 
encb. Yet, loa man of what Plato calls "uniTersal S}'nipathiee,'' 
and eveii (o the plidn ordinary denizens of this world, what (sn be 
more interesting than " the paasing crowd?" Does not this tide of 
hiunA? beings, which we daily see passing along the ways of this 
' world, consist of peisons animated by (he same spark of the dlrlne 
esence, and parlaking of the same high destinies with oundiM? 
Lot U9 stand Htill but for a moment tn the midst of this busy, and 
seemingly careless scene, and ranaiderwhat they are or may be whom 
w« see nruund u.-'. In the hurry of the passing show, and of our own 
seOBatibiij, ivL bte bnLasirieauJ'uijluiOwn feces; but this Is no rea- 
son wti^ we sLiiuld I'tgard them nilh IrtdJflbrence. Many of these 
perswns, if we luiew their histories, would rlTet our admiia^on, 1^ 
the abllit}', worth, beuevatetice, or piety, wMcta they have displayed 
in their vjirious putli^ thruugli life. Many woold excite our wannest 
interest by thiiii- sutTTiiig-— t^ulTcrings, perhaps, bome meekly and 
wejl, anrl nviiv t'nr tlui rake uf iithtij than themselves. How many 
tales (if hiiiii;iii 'ViJil -.uid '■"•k, vf glurV and of humllialion, could be 
tolfl by LliLi^ii iL-iiig^, \«liijiii, ill [inking, we regard not! TJnTBluedas 
they ^,liy us, huw many as good as ourselves repose upon Ihemthe 

ly coMpent^tion, Every one of these persona, in all probability, re- 
tains in his bosom the cherished recollections of early happy days, 
spent in some scene wlikh " they ne'er forget, Ibough there Ihey ara 
forgot,'' with friends and fellows who, though now far removed in 
distance and in fortune, are never to be given up by the heart. 
Every one of these Inditiduale, in sU prebability, nurses still deeper, 
in the recesses of feeling, the remembrance of that chapter of ro- 
mance in the life of every man, an early earnest attachment, conceiv- 
ed in the ferveur of youth, unstained by tlie slightest thoughtotself, 
and fbr the time purifying BadalevBUng the character far above its 
ordinary standard. Benmth all this gim of the world — tUs cold 
conventional aspect, which dl more or kaa piMNM, anil which the bu- 
rineM-of life iMideiBiiec«Bsry — there resides for certain a fountain 
of goodness, pure in ils iwHr depths ai lh«\yinph rock-distilled, and 
resdy on eieryprafsrootsilsBlo wdloutiitthBBienase of the no- 
tilest dutlE*. Tbou'gli all may seem but a hunt after worldly objects, 
the gr(»t majority of these individuals can, at the proper lime, cast 
aside all earthly thoughU, and communimte directly with the Being 
whom their fathers have laugbt them to worship, aud wtuoe will and 
* Frwn Chsnibers' Edinborgb Jaanisl, Ko. 5. 
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attributes have been taught to man immediately by Himsell Per- 
haps many of these persons are loftier of aspect than ourselves, and 
belong to a sphere removed above our own. But, nevertheless, if the 
barrier of mere worldly form were taken out of the way, it is pro- 
bable that we could interchange sympathies with these persons as 
freely and cordially as with any of our own class. Perhaps they are 
of an inferior order; but they are only inferior in certain drcum- 
stances, which should never interpose to prevent the flow of feeling 
for our kind. The great common features of human nature remain; 
and let us never forget how much respect is due to the very impress 
of humanity — the type of the divine nature itself! Even where our 
fellow-creatures are degraded by vice and poverty, let us still be gen- 
tle in our judging. The various fortunes which we every day see 
befalling the members of a single £unily, after they part off in their 
several paths through life, teach us, that it is not to every one that 
success in the career of existence is destined. Besides, do not the ar- 
rangements of society at once necessitate the subjection of an im- 
mense multitude to humble toil, and give rise to temptations, before 
which the weak and uninstructed can scarcely escape falling ? But 
even beneath the soiled face of the poor artizan there may be aspira- 
tions after some vague excellence, which hard fate has denied him 
the means of attaining, though the very wish to obtain it is itself 
ennobling. The very mendicant was not always so : he, too, has had 
his undegraded and happier days, upon the recollection of which, 
some remnant of better feeling may still repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should not look with 
coldness upon any masses of men with whom it may be our lot to 
mingle. It is the nature of a good man to conclude that others are 
like himself; and if we take the crowd promiscuously, we can never 
be far wrong in thinking that there are worthy and well-directed 
feelings in it as well as in our own bosoms. 



CLOUDS. 

Otbb the ftce of the etenud deep^ 

Fair, restleM wanderers, drinking up the light 

Of annbeuoB* at the lireese's will ye sweep j 

Or on a windless night. 

Building around the moon a hoUow spliere, 

"Which with her woven tapestries soft and ciear. 

She hangs, and, with deUght 

There sits a queen in her own heavenly right. 



CLOUDS. l&l 

Like the wise worm that spinnetii ftr and near 
Its amber palace briglit^ 

How can ye bear, sweet wanderers, to be driven, 

Hesistless ever, through the sapphire sicy. 

Although to canopy the cope of heaven 

Your tent be spread on high ? 

Had ye a motion of yoor own, and sIciU 

To saii along, following yoor own free will. 

How gladly then would I, 

Swelling your bright and playful company, 

Be wandering with you o'er the blae vault still, — 

A Joy that ne*er could die. 

For there, upon a bright and vernal day. 

Cradled I might repose, o'er tlie young flowers 

Weeping fresh tears, or Mdth the sunbeams play. 

Building tlie rainbow*s bowers ; 

Or, lilce a nautilus o^er the ocean-brine, 

A white and rose-edged bark, I then might swim 

niroagh the long summer hours. 

Till, with my freight of fertilizing showers, 

I rose, and garlanded tiie summits dim 

Of ro^ed mountain towers. 

Or like a solid dome with battlement. 

Crenelle, and buttress furnished, I might rise, — 

That stands a giant of the firmament, 

Watcldng tlirooghont the sides : 

Or there a mountainous ridge of difb prolong. 

By a tall city crown'd, and castles strong. 

Most like what men devise 

On earth, and with the likeness charm their eyes 

Of their own woilts ; then shattered drive aluug. 

And mock their ruin surmise. 

But thus like you by other's will impress'd. 

The unresisting sport of every gale. 

O'er earth and sea, and mountain's snowy crest, 

I would not choose to sail. 

Rather would I with tempest laden sweep 

Against the wind, convulsing all the deep 

With Ughtning and with hail. 

Though not in storms array'd a threatener pale, 

X>oving to dimb the sky but rodcs to sleep 

Within a sunny vale. 

u2 
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After many months of anxious and painful expectancy, I at length 
succeeded in obtaining my appointment to the situation I had so ar- 
dently mdshed for. Despairing at my apparent want of success, I 
had given up all hopes, and had engaged to go surgeon in the Clydes- 
dale to the East Indies, when the favourable result of my friend's 
exertions changed the aspect of my af&irs. My instructions set forth 
the necessity of my being at Surinam by a certain day, otherwise I 
should be too late to join the corps to which I was appointed, whicl^ 
on the ceding up of the place to the Dutch, was to proceed to Canada. 
As it wanted only two months of that period, it became necessary 
to inquire for some vessel without loss of time. Giving up my en- 
gagement with the Clydesdale, I proceeded to the harbour, and after 
a toilsome search, succeeded in discovering a ship chartered by a 
Glasgow company lying ready at the west quay, and to sail with that 
evening's tide. While I stood examining the ve^el from the pier, 
two sailors, who seemed to be roaming idly about^ stopped, and be- 
gan to converse by my side. 

*< Has the old Dart got all her liands, Tom!" said the one, " that 
she has her ensign up for sailing ? They say she is sold to the lub- 
berly Dutchmen now — ^what cheer to lend her a hand out, and 
get our sailing-penny for a glass of grog ?" " No, no ; bad cheer ! " 
replied the other; '* mayhap I didn't tell you that I made a trip in 
her four years ago ; and a deaner or livelier thing is not on the 
water ! But there is a limb of the big devil in her that is enough to 
cause her to sink to the bottom. It was in our voyage out that he 
did for Bill Burnet with the pump sounding-rod, because the little 
fellow snivelled a bit, and was not handy to jump when he was or- 
dered aloft to set the fore-royal. It was his first voyage, and the boy 
was mortal afraid to venture*, but the captain swore he would make 
him, and in his passion took him a rap with the iron^-rod and killed 
him. When he saw what he had done, he lifted, and hove him over 
the side *, and many a long day the men wondered what had become 
of little Bill, for they were all bdow at dinner, and none but myself 
saw the transaction. It was needless for me to complain, and get 
him overhauled, as there were no witnesses ; but I left the ship, 
and births would be scarce before I would sail with him again." 

Knowing what tyrants shipmasters are in general, and how much 
their passengers' comfort depends on them, I was somewhat startled 
by this piece of information respecting the temper of the man I pur- 
posed to sail with. But necessity has no law ! The circumstance 
probably was much misrepresented, and, fro|n a simple act of disci- 
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pline, exaggerated to an act of wanton crnelty. But be that as it 
might, my afiairs were urgent. ThfiBttj was no other vessel for the 
same port-rl ^^ either take my passage, or run the risk of being 
superseded.. Tbe thing was not to be thought of ; so I went and se- 
cured my birth. As my preparations were few and trifling, I had 
every thing arranged, and on board, just as the vessel was mooring 
from the quay. During the night we got down to the €loch Kght- 
house, and stood off and on, waiting for the Captain, who had re- 
mained behind to get the ship deared out at the Oastom House. 
Soon afterwards he joined us, and the pilot leaving us in the return- 
boat, we stood down the Firth under all our canv&s. 

For four weeks we had a quick and pleasant passage. The Dart 
did not belie her name \ for, being American bidlt, and originally 
a pri\«teer, she sailed uncommonly fast, generally running at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour. 

As I had exp^ed, Captain Mahone proved to be, in point of ao- 
quiremants, not at all above the common run of ship-masters. He 
was haughty and overbearing, and domineered over the crew with 
a high hand ; in return for which, he was evidently feared and de- 
tested by th^m,^. He had been many years in the West-Indies; 
pajrt 4)i which time he had ranged^ commander of a privateer, and 
had, between the fervid suns of such latitudes and the copious use 
of grog, beeoni^e of a rich mahogany colour, or something between 
verfnilionaad the tint of a sheet of new copper. He was a middle 
sized m9n> square built) with a powerful and muscular frame. His 
aspect) naturally harsh and forbidding, was ^eri4ered moire A) by the 
sinister expression of his left ey«, which had been nearby forced out 
by soine>apcident^--|8^ the lineaments of his countenance expressed 
plaialy that he was passionate and furious in the extreme. ' In con- 
sequenQ9 of. this, I kept rather distant and aloof ; and except at meals 
we seldoim exchanged more than ordinary civilities. 

By our reckonmg, our ship had now got into the latitude of the 
Bermudas^ when one evening, at sunset, the wind, which had hither- 
to be^ ^avourabl^ fell at once into a dead calm. The day had been 
dear and bright ; but now, huge masses of dark and conical-shaped 
clouds began to tower over each other in the western horiann, which, 
being tinged with the rays of the sun, displayed that lurid and deep 
brassy tint so well known to mariners as the token of an approaching 
storm. All the sailors were of opinion that we should have a coarse 
night ; and every precaution^thatgood seamanship could suggest was 
taken to make the vessel snug before the gale came on. The oldest 
boys were sent up to hand and send down the royal and top-gallant 
sails, and strike the masts, while the top-sails and stays weve close- 
reefed. These preparations were hardly aooomplished, when the 

u3 
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wind shifted, and took as a-back with such yiolenoe as neaiiy to cap- 
size the Tessel. The ship was put rpund as soon as possible, and 
brought-to till the gale should faU : while all hands remained ou 
deck in case of any enurgstncy. About tau) in the intenral of ft squall, 
we heard a gon fiftdas a signal itf dtstress. The night was ^ black 
as pitch ; bat th^rflash shovfed us that the stranger was not far to 
leeiivanl ; eo, fn atold drifting oi the wreck during the darkness, the 
nm{n4o]^«dl ifoi bnmid roond and filled, and the ship Uiwkd to 
windiAtird. In this manner wA kept alteinately besting «nd heaving 
to as the gate rdse or Osli till the moiauitg broke, when, throi^h the 
haze, we perceived a small vessel with her masts carried away* . As 
the whtd had tak^n o&) th« Oaptaiiiihad gioiia te bed: so it was the 
mate's watt^ dn'deck. The steetsaum, an oki gutyiheede^ seaman 
named Jai»M'G«niaiidl, prapotod tO'beaedowii and-saro thapec^e, 
sa} ing he had been twice wrecked himself, and knew whi^ «t,waB to 
be in such' a situb:d6n. As tb» Captain was be)ow« the. nu^^ ifns ir- 
resolute what t0 do ; b^ing tm$afie tbet the tuooestf of the spieisuMon 
de|>ended oh their getting <t0'8u<inam befiure itwasipiseii upkirl^ow- 
ever, he was' at lei^th^liMttttbdAdixjUiehdm wiiafat>iip,fiofL tlkoship 
bore away. ' , ' ' • ■ • . . • ■ . 

As we neared tlie w'lieck, and-weire '^$ioidkighf^ih% nueet^ ahrouds 
with our glasses,' the CiAptoi ^«ttil<i up from/the><cabim: He Jeoked 
up. with astontshmeht io the sails, and the direction of the veBsd's 
head, and, in a voice of suppressed passion, Said, as«h« tumedtalhe 
mate, " What is ihe meaning of this. Mi'- Wylie ? Who has dared 
to alter the ship's course without my liteyi^^wh^ you know very 
well that we shall hardly be in time fbr the mftrket^ use what expe- 
dition we may?" The yoimg man was oonAised by this unexpected 
challenge, and stammered out s6methitig about Gemniel having per- 
suaded him. *' It was me. Sir !" respectfully int^rfetred the old 
sailor, wishing to avert the storm from the ihate v " I thovghi 'you 
wouldn't have the heart to leave the wreck and these pebple to perish, 
without lending a hand to save them, we should be neither Oiris- 
tians nor true seamen to desert her, and > < . ** I>.:*-iin ' vou and 
the wreck, you old canting rascal! do you Jiretendto stand tnere and 
preach to me?^ thundered the Captain, his fury breaking <mt: 
"111 teach you to disobey my orders! — I'll give you soihetiiing to 
think of?" and seizing a capstan-bar which lay near him, he hurled 
it at the steersman with all his might. The blow was effectual — one 
end of it struck him across the head with such force as to sweeip iiim 
in an instant from his station at the wheel, and to dash him with vio- 
lence against the lee-bulwarks, where he lay bleeding, and motion- 
less. " Take that and be damned !" exclaimed the wretch, as he 
took the helm, and sang out to the men^ — " Stand by sheets and 
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ixacefr— hard arlee-— let gd \" In a twinkling the yards were braced 
round, and the Dart, laid within six points of the wind, was flying 
through tibe water. 

Meanwhile Gemmel waslying without any oiks daring to aasist him ; 
for the^^rew were sooonfounded, that they seemed quite undetermin- 
ed how to act. I stepped to him, therefore ; and the mate following 
my example, we lifbMi him up* As there was no appearance of re- 
epiraXkm, I placed itty hand on his heart-*4Hit pulsation l^d entire- 
ly oeased^the ^ man was dead. The bar had struck him directly 
t>n the* tempenil bans!, and had completal^ Cmctured that part of his 
«kull. 

« He is-4 BHUNleved man, CSaptaia JSahone V* said I, laying down 
thie-'body, ** miardBMd .without cause or proYOcation." '* None of 

• your remarics, Skv \,'*he letortedv ** wintthe devil jbareyou to do with 
it? Do yeu'mean to stiir' up any Mien t» mutiny ? ,Or do you call 
difldbeyfa^ my oriitn no psofiwatloik? I'll awn«ar it to ^ose who 
lia^ ti right to'ask ; but tiO than, bt «e 990 Ihe i^ai^ who dare open 
Mii mouth' to 'me4n tiiis aH&pi*' -^ I promise you, " xeturned I , <* that, 
though yott rule and tymmiM here a^ present* your power shall have 
a termination, and you shall be called to account for your conduct in 
this: day Vwork+urset wmi^ that Mif Uood shall be .required at youc 
hands, though) .you faaffe hitherto- e^^ap^.pHnishment for what has 
stafaMd tbeift rixiOMiyw" This alUisi^n to t^e mnrfler of little BiU 
BunilBfc, saenaed-to slugger him fM^nwdftrably — ^he stopped short before 
me^ «iiiclviv|^e his faor gifvv blfd( with supprespd wratluand fury, 
nrhlspei^, <^* I wnnir you^agfun^ young man ! to busy yourself with 
yowr fVim/m«ttei9iMi9i^9d4|e nat yii^ wl^t does not concern yoii ; anct 
belay your sMfk, Jarnr^or .1^ *-r->l Eink Mahone will find a way to 
makei itj )iJpat ^r. ^m iV . He jtj^, turned round, and walked forward 
tothAffnacastl^., ,: , .. ^ ^ 

Dming;tfaiaafficay noattei^^QB ha4 ^enp^id to the wreck, though 
tha vf9w. had set up a yell of despair on se^^ng us leave them. Sig- 
nals and. ^ihoifts yv^n^ still i;epef^te4 ; aiid a yoice, louder m agony than 
the.rept,. implored our help.itor the love of the blessed Virgin; and 
ofiered riches and, absolution to the. whole ship's company if they 
would but oome buck* The paptain was pacing fore and aft with- 
out appearing, tq nqtipe them, when, as if struck with some sudden 
thofigli^ 1^ lifted his glass to his eye — seemed to hesitate — ^walked 

. on-— fliiid th<^.all.at once changing his mind, he ordered the Yessel 
again belbrp the win4« 

On .speaking the wreck, she proved to be a Spanish felucca from 
the island of Cuba, bound for Curacoa, on the coast of the Caraooas. 
As they had lost their boats in the storm, and could not leave their 
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Tussel, our Captain lowered and manned our jolly boat, and went ofl 
to them. 

After an alxetioe of some hours, he rafcumed with the^pasBOiigerB, 
consisting of an dderly person in the garb of a catholic priest^ aack 
gentleman, a young lady, apparently daughter of the latter, and a 
female black slave. With the utmost difficulty, and writhing under 
some excruciating pain, the invalid was got on beaard, and ewmed 
down to the cabin, where he was laid on a bed.on the floMr. To the 
tender of my professional services, the invalid letomed histittiBkB, 
and would have declined them, ezpressiflg his ootavictifai ef being 
past human aid; but the young lady, eagerly catching aievenarconete 
hope of success, Implored him widi Mars to acoeptr my ofiniu ■ On 
examination, I found hisfeara were^buttdewrilgtfounfl^dfe In his 
endeavoun to assist the crewduring the gde^ he hm\ brim ntimHiig 
near the mast, part of which, erithe'i4gging«'hBvfaig)AU«ii:oaihiai, 
had dislocated several of his riba^ end i^iiiTcd Jbisiqritia lieyoMi i»- 
medy. All that cetid new b« dme,' was to sfiblrd a Mttle- tempMuy 
aid, which I did;'aiid,leaving'hlm<totb6ca»*dfthftgroiiiig>li^«Bd 
the priest/I left the cabin. •••. ■ ,--,..,. 

On de(ik I found all bustle and eotifbiloni The-ahifnwMistill dy^ 
ing-to, and fite bcftts employed in bringhigf tisv goods out a# 4Jtetla- 
luoca, bbtfh'tif which v^erethe i^ropeity of the.wDnadfed grtMrteawn. 
The body of the did itiRn,'G<emm€l^ tad beewTOinested.fl>fuwthBifi 
out df s^fht; kw 'trtlce'ofblMd iMfi vfatUa/^aad Captiim- Matmud 
seeihed' desiitms to banish all <rMdneelionS''bodPof tour ^pannltfiii its 
origiiil,'' ' ' " '■ '" ' '* > .•!•■>.;=;.•.. I • ,,-, . 

As thb iiivalid"«l^ l^fAg In the^aJbin^ «nd Biyatrte(ikmmr«taimed 
by the lady and hek* female Kttendant) I g«t » temposlBrp^irtb^ the 
steerage niRde tip fbt mys^'for the night ' I iikl-not lQpg>tluBown 
myself down on my cdt, whl«fh was only idlvlded fnnaiithaiaQaiD- 
cabin by a bulk-head, wh«il I *mb awakoued bjr the >dtmf» gitens of 
the Spaniard. The violence tff Ms pain had ^Lgalmvalaintaril; «iid 
between the spasms, 1^ hedrd tlite weepin|f and geiMtotdoaof tfaeilBdy 
soothing his agony, and trying to impart hopes^ pttisp^Bto >to ddm, 
which her own hysterical sobs told plainly she' did -riothenlelf '^sel. 
The priest also frequently jdined, and urged him tocoaflMs. ' Tk^ithis 
advice, he remaned silent for awhile, but at length faeadd rM s e dthe 
lady : ** The Padre says true, Isabella ! Time wears afpubei moA I 
feel that I shall soon be beyond Its limits, and above its coneeiviv ! 
But ere I go, I would say that which it would impart peaoB to ^my 
mind to disclose— I would seek to leave you at least one hmMm being 
to befijend and protect you tn your uttof helplessness. Alasl that 
Diego di Montalde's daughter should ever be thus destitute 1 .Go, my 
love. I would be alone a little while with the £(ither/' An agony of 
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tears and fiobs nvas the only return made by the poor girl, ^hile the. 
priest, Tdth fjrentle violence, led her into the state-room. 

*' Noiv," continued the dying man, <* listen to me while I have 
strength. You have only iuiown me as a merchant in Cuba : but 
such I have not been always. Mine is an ancient and noble family in 
Catalonia ; though I unhappily disgraced it, and have been estranged 
from it long. I had the misfortune to have weak and indulgent 
parents, who idolized me as the heir of their house, and did not 
possess resolution enough to thwart me in any of my wishes or de- 
sires, however unreasonable. My boyhood being thus spoiled, it is 
no matter of wonder that my youth should have proved wild and dis- 
solute. My companions were as dissipated as myself, and much of 
our Ume was spent in gambling and. other extravagances. One 
evening at play I quarrelled with a young nobleman of high rank 
and influence ; we were both of us hot and passionate, so we drew on 
the spot and fought, and I had the misfortune to run him through 
the heart and leave him dead. Not daring to remain longer at home, 
I fled in disguise to Barcelona, where I procured a passage in a ves- 
sd for the Spanish Main. On our voyage, we were taken by buc- 
canneers ; and the roving and venturous mode of life of these bold' 
and daring men suiting both my inclinations and finances, I agreed 
to make one of their number. For many months we were successful 
in our enterprises ; we ranged the whole of these seas, and made a 
number of prizes, some of which were rich ships of our own colonies. 
In course of time, we amassed such a quantity of specie as to make' 
UB unwilling to venture it in one bottom ; so we agreed to hide it 
ashore, and divide it on our return from our next expedition. But our 
good fortune forsook us at this time. During a calm, the boats ot 
the GuardarCGSta came <»i us, overpowered the ship, and made all the 
erew, except mysdf and two others, prisoners. We escaped with our 
lioat, and supeeeded in gaining the island of Cuba, where both of my 
comitides died of their wounds. Subsequent events induced me to 
settle at St Juan de Buenavista, where I married, and as a mercliant 
prospered and became a rich man. But my happiness lasted not ! 
My wife caught the yellow fever and died, leaving me only this one 
child. I now loathed the scene of my departed happiness, and felt 
all the longings of an exile to revisit my native country. For this 
purpose, I converted all my efiects into money ; and am thus fiEir on 
my way to the hidden treasure^ with which I intended to return to 
S|Miln. > But the green hills of Catalonia will never more gladden 
mine eyes! My hopes and wishes were only for my poor girL 
Hcdy Either 1 you know not a parent's feelings-— its anxieties and its 
fyusi The thoughts of leaving my child to the mercy of strangers; 
CTf if o^y hO) to their barbarities, in this lawless country, is far more 
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dreadful than the anguish of my personal snfibrings. With you 
rests my only hope.— Promise me your protection tomurds her, and 
the half of all my wealth is yours." 

«( Earthly treasures," replied the priest, " atail not with one whose 
desires are fixed beyond the little handful of dust which perishetlw-^ 
my life is devoted to the service of my Creator ; and the conversion 
of ignorant men, men who have never heard of his salvation. On 
an errand of mercy came I to this land ; and if the heathen receive 
it, how much more a daughter of our most holy church? I there- 
fore, in behalf of our community, accept of your offer, and swear on 
this blessed emblem to fulfil all your wishes to the best of my poor 
abiUties." 

«< Enough, enough !" said Montaldo, *' I am satisfied ! Among 
that archipelago of desert islands, known by the name of the Roocas, 
situated on the coast of the province of Venezuela, in New Granada, 
there is one called the Wolf-rock : it is the longest and most north- 
em of the group, and lies the most to seaward. At the eastern point, 
which runs a little way into the sea, there stands an old vanilla, blast- 
ed and withered, and retaining but a single solitary branch. On the 
eve of the festival of St Jago, the moon will be at her full in the 
west. At twenty minutes past midnight she will attain to her high- 
est altitude in the heavens, and then the shadow of the tree will be 
thrown due east Watch till the branch and stem unite and form 
only one line of shade— mark its extremity — ^for there, ten feet below 
the surfiifle, the cask containing the gold is buried. That gold, father, 
was sinfully got ; but £ists and penances have been done, masses 
without number have been said, aiid I trust that the blessed Yiigin 
has interceded for the forgiveness of that great wickedness ? I have 
now confessed all, and confide in your promise; and as you per- 
form your oath, so will the blessing or curse of a dying man abide 
with you. I feel fiiint, dying— Oh! let me dasp my child onoe 
more to my heart before I—** 

Here the rest of the sentence became Indistinct from the death- 
rattle in his throat. I leaped off* my cot, and sprang up the hatch- 
way, and had my foot on the top of the companion-ladder, when a 
piercing shriek from below making me quicken my steps, I missed 
my hold, and fell on some person stationed on the outside of thecafabi 
door. The person, without uttering a single word, rose and ascend- 
ed the steps ; but as he emerged into the fiunt light which sttU lin- 
gered in the horizon, I fancied that I could distinguish him to be 
the Captain. On my entering I found the Spaniaid dead, and his 
daughter lying in a state of insensibility by his side ; while the ft- 
male slave was howling and tearing her hair like one in a firevaf . 
The priest was entirely absorbed in his devotions; so without disturb- 
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Ijig him j I lifted the lady and bore her into the 8tate-n)om« The 
greater part of the night was passed in trying to restore her to sen- 
sation. Fit after fit followed each other in such quick succession 
that I bogan to apprehend the lesult ; but at length the hysterical 
paroxysm subsided, and teais coming to her relief, she became some- 
what composed, when I left her in charge of her attendant. 

The next day was spent in taking out the remainder of the feluc- 
ca's cargo. There seemed now no anxiety on the Captain's part 
to proceed on his Toyage — ^he appeared to have forgot the necessity, 
expressed on a former occasion, of being in port within a limited 
time. He was often in a state of inebriety ; for the wine and spirits 
of the Spaniards were lavishly senred out to the whole ship's com- 
pany, with whom he also mixed more ; and banished that haughti- 
ness of bearing which had marked his conduct hitherto. 

In the evening the body of Don Diego was brought upon deck, 
where his crew, under the superintendence of the priest, prepared 
it for its commitment to the deep. The corpse was, as is usual in 
Buch cases, wrapped up in the blankets and sheets in which it had 
lain, and a white napkin was tied over the face and head. In its 
right hand, which was crossed over the breast, was placed a gold 
doubloon. Its left held a small bag containing a book, a hammer, 
and a candle, while on the bosom was laid the little crucifix 
worn by the deceased. It was next enveloped in a hammock, 
with a couple of eight-pound shots, and a bag of ballast at the 
feet to sink it — ^the hammock was then carefully and closely 
sewed up, and the whole operation finished by leaving the sail- 
needle thrust transversely through the nose. At midnight the ves- 
sel was hove-to, and all the ship's company assembled at the lee 
gangway. The Spaniards and negroes bore each a burning torch 
in his hand ; the blaze of which, as they held them elevated above 
their heads, cast a strange and fearful light through the deep dark- 
ness, and illumined the ocean fax and wide with a supernatural re- 
fulgency. When all was ready, the priest, accompanied by Isabella, 
came up from the cabin, and the Spaniards lifting up the body car- 
ried it forward to the waist, where one of the ship's gratings had 
been put projecting over the side, and on this the corpse was laid, 
with its feet to the water. Around this the torch-bearers formed a 
drde, and the priest, standing at the head, began thefunend:service 
for the dead at sea. The wind had now subsided into a gentle breeze ; 
and nothing disturbed the profimnd silence of the crew during mass, 
save the slight splashing of the waves against the windward side of 
the ship, and the deep-drawn, convulsive sobs of the young lady as 
she stood enveloped in her mantillo, in the obscurity of the main rig- 
ging. Mass being concluded, the priest soleninly chanted the fun- 
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eral anthem : — ^** May the angeb oonduct thee into Paradise ; may 
the martyrs reoeiye thee at thy oomingf ; and mayi^tiUil^ hare eter- 
nal rest with Lazarus, who was fbmierly poor!" Hiftiben sprinkled 
the body with holy water, and Gonfkined ; — " as it hA* ptosed God 
to take the soul of our dear brother here departed unto himself, we, 
therefore, commit his body to the deep, in Uie sure andf^fertadn hope 
of a joyful resurrection on that day when the sea shall give up its 
dead. Let him rest in peace !*' The Spaniards responded ^* Amen \ " 
^uid the pilest repeating, *< May his soul, and the BoiriB of all the 
faithful departed, through themeitcy of God, rest in peace— Aaien !" 
made the sign of the cross; and the bow^haser, which had -been 
loaded and made readf for the occasion, firing, th6 end of the gnt- 
'ing was gently eleTated, and th« corpse keafvilyphmged into the water. 
The waves parted heaving and ftamfng roniid the biidy as It cKeap- 
'peared,^«when to our hMTor and astonishment we beheU it, Aheaext 
minute, slowly return to the surface, deprived «f the canvas eovaring 
in which it had been sewed . The dead man came up as he had gone 
down, in an upright position, and floated a laU^ time with his back 
'to the vessel ; bnt the metion of the water turned hiat round by de- 
grees till we distinctly saw his fine. The htod was thrown bock, 
^and the eyes wide open ; and under the strong stream of light pour- 
ed on them frcon the torches, they seemed to glare ghastly and fear- 
fully upWRrds. His gray hairs, long and dishevelled, floated about 
his £a!iDe, at titties parflaBy dbMiuing it ; and one arm, stretched forth, 
and agitated by the action of the wftves» appeared as if in the^aot of 
threatening tis. When the first buist <of horror had subsided, I 
caught hold of Isabella to prevent hte* seeing the body^ and was 
leading her off, when some of the men, lowering their tonshes from 
the nmin-chains, whispered that It was the murdered man« old James 
' Geniniel. The "Captain had been hitheirto looking 4iii with the xost 
'without having apparently recognized him; but when ike. name 
struck his ear, he shrank back and involuntarily eacdsimed^ <* It*s « 
lie— it's an infamous lie! Who da^ to* say he waa murdewd ? He 
went overboard two da5 s agtol Bttt dtt*'* let him «n boMnL: for 
God*8 sake keep him dowrt, or he*ll take us 'with him to the bofttom. 
"Will nobody keep him down ? W!M n<>body shove- him off P f£dm- 
a-lee!" he bawled otrt, waVuig the-steeiemau; bttt;the mi^ had 
deserted his po6t, eager to see what was- gding cnt; he, therefore, ran 
to the wheel hifnself, and again issued his Gommttids, <M«et go the 
main top-sail weather-braces, and bring rowid the yard I -Ii^ them 
go, I say ! " His ordfers were speedily etzeeuted. The vttE«I gptbered 
way and we quickly shot past the body of the old man. 

For several days after this, we. pursued our course with a favptim- 
ble wind which drove us swiftly forwaid on our voyage. The cap- 
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tain now kept himself constantly intoxicated, seldom made his ap- 
pearance in the cabin, but left us altogether to the care of the stevr. 
ard. AUfiubordination yam mw at an^nd-p^his whole Ume was spent 
among tke saanien» YfUti whosa he mixed familiarly and wasaddjres- 
sed by tItot.withMit' the slightest portuuaoflhat respect or.deference 
oommenl|Ar^d toithe'master.of th» v^s^fl. - Xhe-4^p|^earauQceiof the 
men, also, Has muoh altered* From the carelsBS mirth and gsfftty, 
and the ehacOGleristio food humour of sailoray there.waa jffow a sid- 
lenness and gloom oBaly visible^ A fSTwtant whisp^Bring na constant 
odMllilig was goiikgon--h& perpetual difeussioDv as tfsomjs^ 4^^ of 
mflntani. ims in agitation, or some step of deep limpoxtaocaiiiBs about 
to be taken.- All sodality andjoonfidenoe tQwar^s each other ^ere 
bai^hed. In plaoe -of oontetsiog 4egeth«r in a bo4j» ^ ftirmerly, 
they now walked about in dalaobed 'partiess and.amoqg /them the 
boatfftnin and carpenter seamed to take aa Actkye iead^ ' - Yel, in the 
midst ef aH this dfedrder^ a few idf «wr 'own (Stfm kept themselTes 
sepasElie, takiqg no share in .the general' coasultatil^u ; b^t,,from the 
antiety oxpreased in their countenance, as weU 9$ in tf^t 9f .the mate, 
I foresaw some storm' !Ha» braodiUgv ^Ad about tp Wst <m p)ir, heads. 

^tuM Mlontaklo's.d^th, JsahelHi liad been la the balwt of, leaYing 
her cabin alter smM^t, to ei^oy the oeolnes^ of th^ e^eniDg^breeze ; 
and In t]|iA'Shaw8i<;sometiittei jpin(td bf -the pvif^t, but mor^ fre> 
qitently wis inly attended by her alave» .One evening she c^me up 
89 usual, and after walking baok and iforwaiid on the,deck till the 
dews began to ftB, she t^rped to/go bei^w: bMt just ^.we approach- 
ed the compa]lian<(way, one of the uegfpes w^o/no\r in ^ absence 
of aU djteipline, kiusiged • about the qiprili^r'flepk, without re- 
buke, diut down tihe head, and throwing, .l^imself on it, de- 
clared tiiat odhe shoidd make him rise ^'iibout the. reward of a 
kissi Thte piece of insolence was J^QfAve^ .y\dt\L ffi)- encouraging 
laugh- 1^- hisiftllows, andfievejBl slang expre^ons of wjit were utter- 
ed, which wtete ieudly. applauded, bty lihose a^und. ^Without a word 
of iiBlnnnitjmnre^ Isabdla timidly stopfied, a^id, wpvdd have attempt- 
ed ^[etting.do^Mn.tbe.hujIde;* if^out di$tur))i|^. the slave; when,' 
bumibgiiwithniiidigtiatton, l.e^Ue^ itu^ rP^ by the collar, and 
pitted /him head foremost a)9ng the 4'^*,, ^i" ah instant he got 
on his legs, end putting a loiig 4asp-kni£9 out of. his pocket, with a 
loud imprecation he made towaiidsi me. AU .tl^ other negroes like- 
wisa.iinde a motion to assfet him, ^nd I expectjed to be assailed on 
aH hands, when the make interfered, and laying hold of the marlin- 
spike, which I bad caught>|o defend myself, pushed me back, as he 
whispered, " Axe you mad, that you interfere ? For heaven's sake, 
]c0«p>^et, for I have no authority ov^r the crew now!" And he 
spoke the truth ; for the negro, blandishing his knife, and support- 
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ed by his comrades, was again advandng, when the hoarse voice of 
the boatswain, as he ran to the scene of action, arrested his progress. 

" Hallo ! you there, what's the squall for ? Avast, avast, Mingo ! 
off hands is fair play^— ship that blade of yours, or ill send my fist 
through your ribs, and make day-Ught shine through them in a 
minute.** I related the behaviour of the negro, and was requesting 
him to order the slaves forward, when I wascut short with — *^ There 
are no slaves here, young man ! we are alike free in a British ship. 
But damn his eyes for an inscdent son of a ■ ; he pretend to kiss 
the pretty girl ! 1 11 let him know she belongs to his betters ! Tlie 
black wench is good enough for him any day. Come my dearl" 
he continued, turning to Isabella, ''give me the same hire, and 111 
vmdertake to dear the way for you myself." He made as if he 
meant to approach her, when, careless of what the consequences 
might be to myself, I hastily stepped forward, and lifting up 
the head of the companion, Isabella in an instant darted bdow. 
" This lady is no fit subject for either wit or insolence,'* said I, shut- 
ting the doors, ** and he is less than man who would insult an unpro- 
tected female*" For a little while he^tood eyeing me as if hesitating 
whether he should resent my interference, or remain passive ; at 
length he turned slowly and doggedly away as he uttered — " You 
ruffle big, and crow with a brisk note, my lad ! But I've seen me 
do as wonderful a thing as twist your windpipe and send you over the 
side to cool yourself a bit ; and so I would serve you in the turning of a 
wave, if it was not that we may have use for you yet ! I see in 
what quarter the wind sets ; but mind your eye ; for sink me if I 
donH keep a sharp look out arhead over you." 

I now saw that things had come to a crisis — ^that the crew meant 
to turn pirates ; and I was to be detained among them for the sake 
of my professional services. I could not, without a shudder, reflect 
on what must be the fate of Isabella among such a crew of recklesB 
villains*, but I firmly resolved that, come what might, my protection 
ta^d care over her, should cease, but with my life. 

To be prepared for the worst, I immediately went below, loaded 
my pistols, and concealed them in my breast, securing at the same 
time all my money and papers about my person. While thus eni:- 
ployed, one of the cabin-boys came down for a spy-glass, saying that 
a sail had hove in sight to windward. Upon this I followed him, 
up, and found the crew collected together in damorous consultation 
as to the course they should follow. Some were for lying-to till she 
came down, and taking her, if a merchantman ; and if not, they 
could easily sheer ofi^but this motion was overruled by the 
majority, who judged it best to keep dear for fear of aoddraits : 
accordingly all the spare canvass was set, and we were soon gaining 
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laii^e before the wind. But the Dart, though reckoned the first 
sailer out of Qyde when dose hauled on a wind, was by no means 
fleet whoi squared away and going free : she had now met with her 
match, for the stranger was evidently gaining rapidly on us, and in two 
hours we saw it was impossible for us to escape. The priest and I 
were ordered down with a threat of instant death if we offered to 
come on deck, or make any attempt to attract obsenration. 

I now communicated to Isabella my apprehensions with respect to 
the crew, along with my resolutian to leave the vessel if the other 
proved a man of war, and earnestly advised both her and the priest 
to take advantage of it also. She thanked me with a look and smile 
that told me how sensible she was of the interest I felt in her wel- 
fare, and expressed her willingness to be guided by me in whatever 
way I thought best 

Shortly after we heard a gun fired to bring us to, and the Dart 
hailed and questioned as to her port and destination. The answers, 
it appeared, were thought evasive and unsatisfactory, for we were or- 
dered to come dose under the lee-quarter of his Majesty's sloop of 
war Tartar, while they sent to examine our papers. This was now 
our only chance, and I resolved, that if the officer should not come 
below, I would force the companion-door, and daim his protection. 
But I was not put to this alternative. As soon as he arrived, I heard 
him desire the hatches to be taken off, and order his men to ex- 
amine the hold. The inspection did not satisfy him; for he hailed 
the sloop and reported that there were Spanish goods on board which 
did not appear in the manifest:—** Then remain on board, and 
keep your stem lights burning all night, and take chargeof the ship !*' 
was the reply. In a state of irksome suspense we remained nearly 
two hours, expecting every minute to hear the officer descending. 
At length, to our relief, the companion doors were unlocked, and a 
young man, attended by our Captain, entered the cabin. He look- 
ed surprised on seeing us and bowing to Isabella, apologized for in- 
truding at such an unseasonable hour. <* But I was not given to un- 

derstand," he added, ** that there were passengers in the ship 

prisoners I should rather pronounce it, Mr Mahone, for you seem 
to have had them under lock and key, which is rather an unusual 
mode of treating ladies at least. No wine. Sir!" he continued, 
motioning away the bottles which the Captain was hastily placing 
on the table — " no wine, but be pleased to show me your register and 
bill of lading." 

He had not been long seated to inspect them when a shuffling and 

hurried sound of feet was heard overhead, and a voice calling on Mr 

Duff for assistance, showed that some scuffle had taken place above. 

Instantaneously we all started to our feet, and the lieutenant was 
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In the act of draining his sword, when, aoddentaUy looking round, I 
obsenred Mahone presenting a pistol behind. With a cry of waru- 
ing, I threw myself forward, and had just time to strike the weapon 
lightly aside, when it went off. The ball narrowly missed the head 
of Duff, for whom it had been aimed, but struck the priest im- 
mediately over the right eye, who, making one desperate and con- 
▼ulsiTo leap as high as the ceiling, sunk down dead, and before the 
Captain could pull out another,! discharged the contents of mine in- 
to his breast. We then rushed upon deck ; but it was only to find 
the boat's crew had been mastered, and to behold the last of the men 
tumbled overboard. The pirates then dispersed, and exerted then[u 
selves to get the ship speedily under way ; while the boatswain sung 
out to extinguish the lanterns, that the Tartar might not be guided 
by the lights. 

"Its all over with us!" exclaimed my companion; "but follow 
me — ^we have one chance for our lives yet. Our boat is yet still 
towing astern ; do you throw yourself over, and s^vim till I slide 
down the painter, and 'cut her a drift. Come, bear a hand, and 
jump*, don't you see them hastening aft?" and in an instant he 
pitched himself off the taffrel, slid down the rppe which held the 
boat, and cast her loose. But this advice, however judicious, it was 
impossible for me to follow — for, at that moment, repeated shrieks 
from Isabella put to flight all thoughts for my own individual safe- 
ty ; I, tlierefore, hurried back to the cabin, determined that if I could 
not rescue her along with myself, to remain, and protect her with 
my life. And in a happy time I arrived ! The candles were still 
burning on the table ; and through the smoke of the pistols, which 
still filled the cabin, I beheld her struggling in the arms of a negro 
— ^the identical slave who had displayed such insolence in the early 
part of the evening. With one stroke of the butt end of my pistol I 
fractured the cursed villain's skull— caught up Isabella in my arms 
— ^ran up the ladder, and had nearly gained the side, when the boat- 
swain, attracted by her white garments, left the helm to intercept — 
and I saw the gleam of his uplifted cutlass on the point of descend- 
ing, when he was suddenly struck down by some person from behind, 
I did not stop to discover who had done me this good office, but 
hailing Duff, and clasping Isabella firmly to my heart, I plunged 
into the water, followed by my unknown ally. With the aid of my 
companion, whom I now found to be John Wylie, the mate, we 
easily managed to support our charge till the boat reached us : when 
we found that the greater part of the men had been rescued in a 
similar manner. 

When the morning dawned, we perceived the Dart, Uke a speck 
in the horizon, and the sloop of war in dose chase. Our attention 
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¥ras next turned to our own situation, which was by no means envi- 
able : we had escaped, it Is true, with our lives, for the present; 
I but without a morsel of food, or a single drop of fresh water, with 
us in the boat ; we could, at best, only expect to protract existence 
for a few days longer, and then yield them up ultimately in horror 
and misery. By an observation taken the day before, on board of 
the Tartar, Mr Duff informed us that we were to the north-east of the 
Bahamas ; and distant about one hundred and seventy miles from 
Walling's Island, which was the neatrest land. This was a long dis- 
tance ; but, as despair never enters the breast of a British sailor, 
even in situations of the utmost extremity, we cheered up each other ; 
and, as no other resource was left us, we manned our oars, and pul- 
led away with UtOf trusting to the chance of meeting with some ves- 
sel, of which there was a strong probability, as this was the common 
couise of leeward traders. And our hopes were not disappointed! 
fbr next day we fortunately fell in with a brig from the Azores, 
bound fbr Porto Rico, on board of which we were received with much 
kindness; and, in five days, we fimnd ourselves safely moored in 
Porto-real harbour. 

My first step on landing was to inquire for a boarding-house for 
Isabella, and I had the good luck to be directed to one kept by a re- 
spectable Scottish family, in Orange Terrace, and to this I conducted 
her. My next transaction was to charter a small cutter; and to 
communicate to Duff the secret of the hidden treasure ; at the same 
time, asking him to adventure himself and his men on its recovery. 
I also gave him to understand the probability of a rencontre with the 
pirates, in the event of their having escaped the sloop, for I was 
aware that Mahone had overheard the whole confession, from my 
finding him listening at the cabin door. Without hesitation, the 
lieutenant at once agreed to aooompany me, and engaging some hands 
out of a vessel hewly arrived, we soon mustered a party of fourteen 
men. As it wanted only six days of the festival of St Jago, and the 
distance across the Caribbean sea was great enough to require all 
our exertions to be there in time, we embarked and sailed that very 
night. 

Our cutter proved a prime sailer— -and though the winds were* 
light and variable, by the help of our sweeps we made the Roocasoa 
the evening of the sixth day. As the Spaniard had foretold, the 
moon was climbing the western sky, and pouring the fulness of her 
splendour with a mild and beautiful effulgence on the untroubled 
deep, as we slowly drifted with the current between the Wolf-rock 
and the adjacent isle. All was silent and calm over the whole de« 
sert archipelago and the vast surrounding waters, save now and then 

the findden flight of a sea-fowl awakening from its slumbers as we 
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pass^ ; or the oocatdonal roar of the jaguar faintly wafted from the 
main land. We ran the cotter into a deep and narrow creek; 
moored her safe, and proceeded well armed, to the eastern extremity. 
There we fomid the projecting- pdnt of Umd, and the eid vanilla tree 
exactly in the sitnation deKribetU^ts litige^ twisted tnmk was still 
entire ; and from the end of its sirfitarf bmneh, which was gnioed 
by a few scattered leares, the body o/ a man in the garb of a sailor 
hung suspended in irons. The dothes had. preserved the body from 
the birds of prey, but the heed was ]ricked deaa and bare, leenring 
the eyeless and bleached skull to glitter whits in the moonlight. In 
perfect silence, and with something of awe on our spirits impressed by 
the solitude, and dreariness of the seene, we seated ouiselTes on the 
rocks, and with my time-pieee in my hand, I began to mark the 
progress of the shadow. For neoriy three hoars we watched in this 
manner, listening attentiTely for the sMghast sound from sea^ 
ward ; but every thing continued hushed and still, except tbe creak- 
ing of the chain as the dead man swang to and f ro ia tho breese. 
Midnight was now drawing neaav- the moon^ ndiant and fuU, was 
careering high through the deep blue of henreni and the shadows 
of the branch and stem were approaching each other, and towards 
the desired point At length the hand of my timet-piece pointed to 
within one minute of the time. It paand over. The branch and 
stem now meiged into one, and throw their shadow due east: and the 
first spadeful of earth had been thrown out, when the man who had 
been stationed to keep a look-out came running to in&rm us that a 
. boat was rapidly approaching from the east. We immediately cou- 
duded that they must be part of the Dart's erew; and their long 
and vigorous strokes, as they stretched out to the full extent of their 
oars, showed that they knew the importance of every minute that had 
elapsed. Our implements for digging wero hastily laid aside, and 
we concealed ouiselves among the rooks till they shpiitd come within 
reach. In a short time the beat wii seen afehoro, and eight armed 
men came forward ; partly Spaniards and partly the ship's crew; 
among whom I recognized the boatswain, and, to my surprise. Ma- 
hone, whom I had shot and left for dead in the cabin. Without 
giving them time to prepare for: ths Msaault, we quitted our shelter, 
and sprang among them<at once, laying aboui'vith our cutlasses. For 
a little space the skirmish 'wils totfgUy'and hotly contested ; for the 
pirates were resolute and reckless, and fought with the desperation 
of men who knew that the only chance for their lives lay in their 
own exertions. In the ooirfusionQf the fray I had lost sight of 
Duff, and was closdy engaged with one of the Spaniards, when the 
voice of the boatswain shouting forth a horrible imprecation, sound- 
ed immediately behind me. I turned round, and sprai^ aside 
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from the sweep of his cutlass, and as my pistols were both empty, 
retreated, acting on the defensiTe ; when he pulled out his, fired, and 
hurled the weapon at my head. The shot passed without injuring 
me~4mt the pistol, aimed with better effect, struck me full on the 
Ibrehead. A thounnd sparks of light flashed from my eyes — I felt 
myself reeling and <m the point of falling, when a cut across the 
shoulder stretched me at once on the ground. AVhen I reooTered 
from my stupor, and opened my eyes, the morning was far adTanced 
— ^the sun was shining bright over head ; and I found myself at sea, 
lying on the deck of the cutter ; and Duff busily dressing my wounds. 
From him I learned that the pirates had been mastered after a so- 
verp oonAieb~4n which four had been slain, and left on the Island ; 
two had escaped unobsenred during the fight, and made off with 
their boat ; and two had been wounded, and were prisoners on board, 
one of whom was Mabone. On our arrival at Port Rico, we deli- 
vered them over to the civil power ; and, soon afterwards, Mahone 
wtis tried Ar the murder of the Priest, when he was convicted on 
our evidence, condemned, and executed. 

Under good nursing and caue, I gradu^ly recovered : and, by the 
fiall of the season, without any further adventures, I once more 
landed safe in Scotland. 

Isabdla is not now that destitute v&d unprotected orphan whom I 
first saw on the middle of the western ocean — but the happy mistress 
of a happy home, diffusing life and gladness on all around her. My 
friend Duff has lately been placed on the list of post captains, and is 
anxiously waiting for more bustling times, when there will be more 
knocking about, and more hard blows got, than what our present 
peace establishment admits of. John Wylie, too, has had advance- 
ment in his line, being now master of one of the finest ships from 
Cl^'de ; and I had the additional satisfaction of knowing tliat none 
of the crew had reason to regret their having jeopardized their lives 
in fighting for the " Pirate's Treasure." 

London Mag, 
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With IX, when Borrows lower, 

Why givnis thou. Nature I why. 
Alone on outward scenes the power 

To close the weary eye ? 

Oh f would on memory tiio 

As quick a reil could fall- 
To shut from thought my aching riew 

And say,— 'Be darkness ail ! 

Da Thomas Brown. 
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HERBERT : A TALE. 

PART 1. 

The lowliest heart is ever nearest unto God ; and so was it with the 
young Lord Bellincourt. His boyish years were full of confused and 
stormy thoughts ; but, as he grew to manhood, his mind became 
serene and strong, and he was no longer vexed by those self*begotten 
miseries, which are often the mist of a summer morning, that indi- 
cate the glory to come, but which sometimes also deepen and burst 
into tempest. He found much gladness among books, and much 
study in the fields. The more he understood of men, the less he 
shunned them ; and the more dear became his consciousness of his 
OTvn nature, the more he learned to revere' the ideal of humanity. 
The rich thought him strange, but the poor knew him to be kindly ; 
and, while some conceived of his mind as of a quaint museum filled 
with rare fancies, and embalmed antiquities, and trivial knowledge 
won from our common earth, there were many who felt it to be a 
treasure-house filled with living ^mbols of joy and heaven-minded 
meditations, and overflowing with wealth on all the world. 

He was the eldest son of the Earl of Marlow, who, when his heir 
had attained the age of twenty, lost his wife. The Countess left but 
one other child, a dumb boy, five years old, named Arthur. The 
Earl was now an old man, and was anxious that his son should marry. 
Sir William Clifibrd, who had wedded a cousin of the deceased Lady 
Marlow, lived in a distant part of the kingdom ; and to him Lord 
Bellincourt went on a visit. His daughter, Louisa, was then aboiU 
the young man's age, and a creature of the most intense beauty. 
Her dark eyes were fierce with splendour ; and, when she wreathed 
her long black locks with flowers and with leaves of the el^ant plant 
which bears her name,* and clothed herself in the airy garments 
which beseem a fancied wood-nymph, the power of her glance, and 
the haughty bearing of her imperial form, belied the humble grace- 
fulness of her vesture and ornaments. She sought to dazzle and 
(»mmand the heart of Herbert ; (for such was the name of Lord 
Bellincourt.) And, in truth; he was too young and too sensitive to 
beauty, not to feel admiration and delight in the presence of such a 
being. But he did not love her. His visions were all of a happiness 
which can be erg'oyed in the narrow cell, or under the greeorwood 
tree, — ^which belongs to ourselves, and is a part of our nature ; and 
th6 only pageantries which it gave him joy to fancy, were the good 
man*s natural garnitures, the bounties of the world to all, its skies, 
and woods, and rivers, and the symbols and triumphs of serene af- 

* In Spanish the verbina Is called La Luua, 
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fectioDS. She dreamed of the highest seats in the halls of princes, 
of power, and magnifioenoe, and suocessful vanity ; and between them 
there could be little sympathy. When he left the house of Sir 
SVilliam Clifford, the look of scorn and detestation bent on him by 
Louisa, gave to her exquisite features the expression of a sorceress, 
baffled by the spirit whom she had hoped to make her slave. 

The Earl of Alarlow received his son with the utmost indignation. 
He told Herbert that he was resolved the marriage between him 
and Louisa Clifford should take place, and added that he would per- 
mit no more delay than three months. Lord Bellinoourt replied, 
that he too was resdved, and that nothing could ever induce him to 
wed her. His father commanded him to leave the house, and not 
to return until he could consent to yield obedience where it was due. 

Herii>ert departed from his home a solitary wanderer. The pit. 
tance of which his father could not deprive him, amounted to no 
more than the income of a day-labourer ; and likera labourer he de- 
termined to live. He betook himself to an obscure valley, hired a 
small cottage with a patch of garden, put on the dress of a peasant, 
and began to try the strength of his philosophy in a mode of exist- 
ence destitute of all the appliances which had adorned and enriched 
his fbrmer state. And his was a mind too wellnself-sustained to fidl 
in the enterprise. Regular bodily labour in his garden improved 
his health. He studied the few old books which he now possessed, 
more miimtely and profitably than when he was surrounded by the 
myriad volumes of Lord Marlow's library. The earth appeared to 
him more various and living when he was compelled to make it his 
friend, than when he stept along it with the consdousnes of one of 
its masters ; and, being driven to seek vrithin himself for enjoyments 
to fill the place of those he had lost, he discovered in his own breast 
an ample store-house of brighter blessings than the palace in which 
he had lived, or the dties he had visited, could furnish. Herbert 
Winter, — ^for he Uid aside his title with his condition,— was well 
known to the two or three yeomen, and the farmers, who with their 
families inhabited the vaDey. They had no suspicion of his rank ; 
but they felt that he was of a different dass and education from them- 
selves, and they were gratified by the kindness and gentleness of 
his manner. He was eagerly sought for as a guest at their fire-sides *, 
for he opened to them and their children a world of amusing andun.. 
pretending information, and the tales which he remembered or in- 
vented, and told in their cottages, brought wonder and delight to 
young and old. 

So, for several years, he dwelt in the valley a happier man than 
Seged of Ethiopia. At a few intervals in the earliest summer dawn, 
or in the dear night, he walked to the neighbourhood of his fttther'a 
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.mansicn, and watuiered among those familiar paths of his childhood, 
and beneath those ancient trees planted by his ancestors. His rei9ol- 
lection of the pleasant places of his youth, of the father who ibr so 
many years had fondly loved him, and of his buried mother, and of 
Arthur the helpless boy, breathed natural sorrow to his heart But, 
when he thought of that despotic and untempered lovdiness with 
which he had been required to wed, he blessed God that he was not 
Lord Bellinoourt, nor the husband of Louisa Clifibrd. Her head- 
strong and selfish loveliness sometimes haunted his dreams, and 
looked at him through the foliage with tyrannous eyes; or, intently 
gazing at him, glided, he knew not how, amidst the mists of the morn- 
ing along some forest glade. And he thought that he would rather 
be wedded to the humblest and least cultivated maiden of the valley 
in which he lived, than to that high-bom and resplendtent lady. 

On one occasion, about three years after he had first become an 
exile from the haHs of his ancestors, he lingered in the woods longer 
than he had ever staid before, and taking a last look of the house, he 
saw his father on the lawn with Arthur by his side. The old man 
walked feebly, and laid his hand on the shoulder of the boy ; and- 
Herbert could distinguish his white locks glittering in the sun. 
Three years more passed away ; and again he saw him seated in a 
chair on the terrace with a young woman standing beside Mm, 
and his son lurking, as if in fear, behind him. The young lord 
could perceive that the female was of a tall and striking figure, and 
richly dressed ; but he could perceive nothing more. He abhorred 
the thought of being a spy upon his father, and turned to leave the 
woods. His last glance showed him the lady pressing the old man*s 
hand to her bosom and then to her lips. Herbert saw no more ; 
but in this there was abundant sulgect for reflection, and, to one less 
calm and self-relying than Herbert, for sorrow and alarm. He re- 
turned, however, to his narrow home, and the serene activity of his 
habitual occupations ; and sometimes foigot, during many days, that 
he had once been 'called Lord Bellinoourt, and that he was heir to 
wide domains and an ancient earldom. Wherefore should he tliinlf 
of these things, who was actual owner of the rich inheritance of earth, 
and the beauty of heaven, and the unbounded and undisUacted king- 
dom of a free, contented, and fruitful mind ? 

PART II. 

F&OM the time of his son's departure, the Earl of Marlow became 
more and more fretful and moody. He shunned the society of his 
equals, and was surrounded only by servants ; for his son Arthur was 
in a great degree disabled by his misfortune from affording his lather 
those pleasures of society which he refused to seek from without. 
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The old man brooded in secret over the absence of Herbert ; but 
pride forbade him to recall the outcast: the enjoyment which he bad 
been accustomed to derive from his intercourse with his neighbours, 
was now replaced by the vulgar and servile flattery of menials ; and 
the strong and highly-cultivated mind of the Eari rapidly decayed 
under their degrading influences. The affection and good temper of 
Arthur never diminished ; but the impatience of his parent, and the 
unhappy condition of the boy, made communication between them dif- 
ficult ; and the presence of the dumb youth often served only to ir- 
ritate Lord Marlow, by recalling to him the misfortune of his family. 

After some years, the Earl shut himself up almost entirely in his 
own chamber, and would scarcely ever consent to see his son. No 
one, exc^t two or three fkvourite servants, could approach him with- 
out encountering an explosion of rage and disgust ; and while he was 
indignant at the cessation of any attentions which he had before re- 
ceived, the most flattering civilities were repaid with anger and con- 
tempt. 

He was seated one day in his cabinet, when an attendant informed 
him that a lady desired to see him. ** I am too ill to see any one. 
I have nothing to do with ladies-— tell her so, Martin ; and let me 
hear no more of her." The servant returned in half an hour, look- 
ing oonfiised and half-frightened. ** What is the matter now ? Are 
you determined to kill me ?** " My Lord, I am sorry to say that 
she will not go. She is a young lady, and looks like a person of dis- 
tinction." ** A person of distinction ! Martin, you're a fool. Tell 
her I would not see her if she were Queen of Englan d. " " Yes, my 
Lord; but — but — ^but, my Lprd — ^but— '* " But what, you idiot? 
Am I to be persecuted in my own house by adventuring mantua^ 
makers ? "What is the matter, I say ? Tell me at once, or you and 
she shall leave the house together." * * She gave me a look, my Lord, 
that I would not stand again for any thing. I am sure she is a per- 
son of high rank, and she is the most beautiful creature I ever saw ; 
and she sits in the library as if she were at home, and told me to de- 
sire your Lordship to go down to her." The Earl was now nearly 
choldng with rage. ** She— she— «he..-«he thinks herself at home, 
does she ? And I am to go to her ? Martin, we will see if I am 
mastelr'in my own house. Let me say three words to her ; and then 
she may force herself on me again if she pleases. "Wheel my chair 
opposite to the door ; and show her up." " Yes, my Lord," and the 
valet departed on his errand, while the Earl wrapped his dressing- 
gown about him, pulled down his velvet cap till it shaded his eyes, 
and compressed his exuberant fury till he had made his tremUing 
features a " loft of stored thunder.** 

In a few moments, Martin opened the door of the cabinet, while 
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Was beef enong^ and beer enough 

For every person then : 
It was merry of old in England — 

Shall it never be so aga^n ? 

English then were cheerful men. 

As cheerful might they be. 
And took their fill with right good will,. 

Of loreandjoUity; 
Wives were thought the better of 

For bearing children then : 
'Till some of us are dead, I think. 

It will not be so again. 

Our fathers paid their own debts. 
And none beside Iheir own. 

Nor ever left the children's sweat 
In pledge for any loan ; 

They never dream'd of taxes 
To raise the price of grain. 

But bought their bread at market-price- 
Shall it never be so again ? 

You know the rare old song. Sirs, 
They sang of Robin Hood, 

And many a jolly yeoman 
That hunted in Sherwood ; 

In spite of baron, earl, or king. 
Those men were all free men ; 

And merry it was in the green forest- 
Shall it never be so again ? 

Stand to it, noble English, 

And look you round about, 
Andhave^your hearts and hands ready 

To keep your enemies oat ; 
No battle yet for freedom. 

Was ever fought in vain. 
In the bosom of merry England, 

Nor shall it be again. 

Be mindful what your fathers did. 

Be steady of cheer, and bold. 
For you and yours shall live yet 

Like Engiishm«i of old ; 
There^ air, earth, water, and fire yet. 

There's fiesh, and blood, and brain ; 

It was merry of old in England— 

And it $haU be so again I 

Examiner [-Ifrry, 183S3. 
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STORY OF A MONEY MAKER. * 

I WAS bom of poor, but respectable parents. . Before I knew any 
thing not to forget it again, my £ither died \ he left my mother, and 
myself, his only child, an honest name, but not a fieulhing to bless our 
wits. An honest character is a good thing *, during life one is res- 
pected for it, and after death one may chance to get a good epitaph, 
but honest porerty will neither feed, ciothe, nor "warm poor human 
nature. In a garret room, in a certain street in the city of G * • *, 
dwelt my much loved widowed mother; poverty then troubled not 
me— I knew not the value of wealth. I had never rioted in luxury, 
and the homeliest fare was dainties to me, so that I got enough, to 
satisfy the cravings of my appetite. I loved my mother deaily and 
Guioerely ; humble as was her station in life, I drew from her my 
being, and I looked tip to her as the very acme of perfection. She 
was indeed a kind mother. She toiled early and late, " ca'in' pirns 
for a weaver, a distant relation of the ficunily, and out of the small 
pittance of two shillings and sixpence, the extent of her weekly 
earnings, i^e contrived to feed and dothe me comfortably. When 
I reached my eighth ye^, she managed to send me to school, where I 
learned the alphabet, and also to make oertiun hooks and hangere, 
which my over-fond mother dignified with the name of writing. 
After I had been neaxly a year at school, I oould read a chapter 
in the bible (my usual custom on Sunday evenings) without spelling 
more than three words out of five, and skipping only certain " kittle 
names," which were utterly beyond my comprehension. My mother 
now considered me a prodigy of learning, and oonsnltSng with her 
weaver relation, it was wisely determined, that I should be settled 
in the woild, that is, I should fix upon my future occupation in life : 
the weaver very condescendingly offered to take me as an apprentice, 
and teach me the mj'steriesof '* warp and waft'*— this I instantly 
refused, to the no small astonishment of the weaver, who looked 
upon his calling as one of surpassing dignity. Various other me- 
chanical occupations were proposed to me, all of which I indignantly 
refused to engage in : — at length the question was put to me blunt- 
ly — « What div* ye want to do, callan?" to which I proudly answer* 
ed — " I'll see to that mysel.*' This answer astonished both my 
mother and her weaver relation — ^butas I was a smart lad for my 
age, then somewhere about ten years old — their wonder soon ceased, 
for one morning going out apparelled in my Sunday claes, I per- 

*Froni * T^fes nnd Sketches, by a Cosmopolite. New York, 1830.* ISmo. 
This woA is by Mr James Iawsod, a gentlenuui cniginaUy belonging to 

Glasgow. 
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ambulated the busiest streets in the dty, inquiring at erery shop, 
" do you want a laddie ?" I remember that day well : many an- 
swered me roughly, ** no," — some said they were sorry they could 
not employ me, having sufficient assistance already, while others, 
who were in need of help, wanted a boy of riper age and more 
strength than I possesaed. It was nearly night ; I had wandered 
all day— I was hopeless, tired, and hungry, yet I would not utterly 
despair. The sun had almost set, when I entered a linen draper's 
shop in * * * street *, I liked the looks of the man ; there was some- 
thing so kind and fatheily in his face. I told my story, artless, you 
may be assured it was, and on being questioned, I related the history 
of my peregrinations on that weary day. In a word, the gentleman 
hired me to sweep the shop and run errands, at the rate of eighteen 
pence a week, with a promise that, if I gare satis&ction, my wages 
would in a few months be advanced to two shillings. I was now as 
happy as a king *, my little heart bounded so much, that my bosom 
seemed scarcely large enough to contain it; I thought myself a 
man I This was my first step in life. I asked permission to return 
to my mother ; it was granted, and home I hurried. I wish I could 
now feel the exquisite delight that I experienced then ! I found 
my worthy mother in tears; she thought I had lost my way, or 
that some dreadful accident had befallen me. In hopes of finding 
her missing callan, she had .searched for me, all over town, in vain, 
and her weaver relation had been despatched on the same errand, 
but had not yet returned. 

I told my adventures; my kind good hearted mother was as 
happy as a queen, and caressed me with unspeakable affection. In 
a very short time, a cog of ** parritch" was placed before me, and 
while I was eagerly devouring my supper, in came the weaver, who, 
on hearing of my success, predicted that I would be a merchant and 
a rich man. The prophecy, ** merchant and rich man," rung in my 
ears ; I knew not the meaning of the words, and, timid child as 
I was, I dared not ask an interpretation — but the prophecy haunted 
me through life like a shadow— I think I hear it still. That m'ght 
I dreamed of my adventures, and many pleasing visions floated 
athwart my sleeping mind. By day-break in the morning I was 
in the linen draper's shop : there I attended faithfully. To serve 
and please my employer was my only thought. I remember when 
Saturday m'ght came, and I went home to my mother with my fitst 
earnings— I gave her every fraction, and told her it was her's. She 
wept tor joy. For yean I continued in that linen draper's shop. 
I must have given satisfaction, for my wages were soon inoreaaed to 
two shillings. When I reached my fifteenth year, my employer was 
m well pleased with my industry and attention, that he made a bar- 
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gain with my mother, that I should receive five shillings a vreek, 
and suffident " ham" to keep me in shirts, to enable me to appear 
more respectable. With this my mother was delighted, but I, over- 
hearing the baigain, said " I dinna mideiBtan' the word < suffident ;' 
we may hanker about that as weel as the quality, name a given 
quantity.** This predsion, I believe, pleased my employer, for he 
readily consented to give me one piece a year, at the value of nine-' 
teen pence a yard. In time I discovered I could do with a less 
quantity than that specified, and I asked my employer if he would 
give me in money, the value of the " ham ;" he consented, and 
out of that I saved a small sum yearly— thus you see that at a very 
eaiiy age, I adopted a rule of rigid economy. Every Saturday 
night I carried the full amount of my earnings to my mother ; she 
still continued to " ca pihis," and never having changed the humble 
style of living, she had a good many bank notes, hained for a rainy 
day, as the phrase is. It was about this time, that she showed me 
her little store, and asked if I did not want to live better, now 
that I was growing to be a man. I knew not then what it was to 
live better, and being perfectly satisfied with my condition, I an- 
swered in the negative : she wished me to take a sum weekly for 
pocket money, but never having spent a shilling in my life, I could 
not oonceive what use there was for pocket money. At this time 
I felt an inward satisfaction, which I could not express, for the 
pn^ecy **meidiant and rich man" rung louder in my ears, and 
now that I comprehended the words, I thought I was fairly on the 
load to fiiMU the predloti<»i. 

From the convevsatloti of people who frequented my employer's 
shop, Aether to purohase goods or pass an idle hour, I now began 
to peiceivQ a diftrence between man and man, — that more attention 
was paid to one than another. I diso6vered too, that the opinions of 
one man dalmed more respect than Hiose of another, that his advice 
was more eagerly sought after, and his wish more implf dUy obeyed : 
I racked my brain to find a cause fbr this. Though artless and in- 
nocent, the mystery was Soon repealed — ^goid was the talisman — ^yet 
I waa entirely ignorant ef the amount it r^tdred to make a man 
rich and respected. This thought perplexed me. About this time 
having grown stout, (though I was so smflU, that the callans used to 
call me Duniliarly ** wee Johnny,") I was often despatched to the 
houses of customers, with such artides as they might have purchased at 
the linen draper's shop — then I caught a glance of a splendour, which 
was entirely new to me. I saw spadous halls, large parlours, 
covered with beautiful carpets, and filled with elegatit furniture : I 
oontrasted my small garret room with the lordly mansion. I live 

humbly because I am poor, was my thought ; — ^the owner of thiit 

yS 
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house luxuriouBly because he is rich. This it is tn be rich. J too 
shall be rich and live sumptuously. That evening when I went 
home to my mother, I told her of my thoughts and the determina- 
tion I had formed. In amazement she exclaimed, " the chiei's gane 
clean gyte." Then I imagined, if I were only worth a thousand 
pounds, I would be independent and outshine the lordMest : I could 
not conceive of a greater amount of wealth ; my mother too thought 
it was a prodigious sum. I made a notch in the door post of our 
garret room, exactly as high from the floor as I was taH, and mark- 
ed there £1000. Now, mother, I said, never shall I rest till I have 
reached that mark. This, however, only made my mother exdaim 
the louder '< the chiel*s gane clean gyte." From that day to this, I 
have never closed my eyes on a Saturday night, that I was not richer 
than on the pre<%ding Saturday. I toiled incessantly, and never 
increased my expenses, but, bent on reaching my mark, 1 made-many 
small speculations, which added to my capital ; my associates gen- 
eially were more extravagant than I was — ^they often wanted money, 
while I always had some to spare. I lent them smafl sums from 
week to week, and from month to month, for a certain premium ; 
I was at the same time assiduous in my attention to bt^iness, always 
picking up something new, always gaining some useful information ; 
at length I became an excellent judge of linens, a good sdeaman, 
a tolerable writer, and a correct accountant. I ndw allowed 
myself a pint of porter or beer and a spelding on Saturday nights ; 
I felt as if I could afEbrd that luxury, and growing almost to man- 
hood, I thought it necessary for the advancement of my future pros-, 
pects to mingle with the world. How I £d enjoy that Saturday 
night's repast! When I reached my twenty-first birth day, and 
entered on the finst year of manhood, I had saved and earned some 
hundred pounds, but I was still a long way from the mark. My 
wages were now increased to one guinea a week : this was indeed a 
great sum. My mother now believed I would be a rich man, and 
did not think me quite so gyte, as in her opinion I was a few years 
before. When the w^ver relation was informed of my good for- 
tune, he exclaimed, with a significant shrug of his shoulders, like 
all other ^exceedingly wise people, " I tell't ye that." 

I remember well a circumstance that occurred about this time, 
which was a great incentive to my ambition. One day as I was 
taking a parcel to the house of a customer, I met in the street a 
gentleman, a frequent visitor at my employer's shop, and who, ^^le 
there, always treated me with politeness. 1 bowed (»urteoui^y to 
him ; he did not return my salutation. This insult stung me to the 
heart I am poor, but proud, said I to myself, you are both rich 
and proud, and therefore pass me with scorn; I shall live to am 
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the day when I shall be as rich as you are now ; and then I shall 
treat you with as much indi^rnity as you have this day treated me--u 
I have had my revenge O it was then I lelt the power that money 
gives, and the respect it brings to man: yet even then, when 1 ar> 
dmtly thirsted for wealth, I cursed the grovelling souls who claimed 
for that alone, the privilege to insult their superiors in heart and 
mind. 

Two or three years after this, being possessed of about five 
hundred pounds, and moreover being, a most essential fixture of the 
shop, the worthy linen draper proposed to take me into jwxtnership. 
1 1^ my mother of the offer; she consulted the weaver relation, 
and on their advice I accepted the proposal. Now I was a mer- 
chant; one half of the prophecy was fulfilled. This same weaver 
relation often said that he was, more by his good advice, than I by 
my owi^ exertions, the artificer of my fortune : I never disputed the 
•point with him* For a long time X considered that the mark of one 
thousand pounds would certainly be the acme of my ambition, but 
the nearer I advanced to that sum) the more my mind wavered. 
At length I reached it; I was. not satisfied. I now made another 
mark much higher th^ the ,lasU-it was five, thousand pounds. 
This induced my mother to think, that good fortune had again made 
me gyte; she consulted with her weaver relation, and they both 
came to the absolute oondusion that I was gyte. Having reached 
roy first rnark^ I thought I might be warranted in a little improve- 
ment in my mode of living ; I would no longer permit my worthy 
mother to ." ca* pirns," and I moved into better apartments. Say 
as you wiU, the richer a man becomes, the more his taste and desire 
for luxuries increase. An improved style of living, and a more 
careful regard to my dress, gradually brought me the respect of my 
asodates, find also of a dass of men from whom I little expected it. 
Myspdety was courted, and my opinion solid ted — but nothing could 
divert my mind from its dt^ect—l had set the mark at five thousand 
pounds. I sought assiduously to accumulate wealth, my object (T 
may express it in the Imes of Bums,) was 

'< Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant j 
But for the glorious privilege * 

Of being independent" 

Years rolled on* I reached my second mark of five thousand 
pounds— that did not satisfy me, I told ray mother I woi^Ui make 
one mark more, a^d. that certainly the last — it was ten thousand 
pounds>-which whenever 1 reached, I promised nothing would 
tempt me farther. She consulted the weaver relation, who told her, 
ihat if ever I exiiected to make so large a fortune, I must go ig 
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AmericB, where the air breathed perfiiine->the trees bore golden 
fruit, and the streets were paved with diamonds. On hearing this, 
I answered that as much money was to be made within the sound 
of St Mungo's bell, as either in Amerioa or the Indies. 

I was now something turned of thirty, and esteemed a rfeh man 
^-but I never felt younger in all my life. About this time my wor- 
thy patron and partner died : I purchased from his widow her ip- 
terest in the establishment. Now I was sole owner of that shop, 
which something more than twenty yean before, 1 entered apoor, 
ignorant, and untutored callan. You may wonder that in giving 
you a sketch of my life, I have not said a word of love. The truth 
is, I had no time to spare from the pursuit of my ambition, to de- 
vote to courtship. From six in the morning till test at night 1 was 
in the shop — it is an old and a true adage, that nobody can attend 
to a man's business like himself. I had before the period of which 
I now treat, seen many beautiful and intelligent faces that gave me 
a momentary twinge at the heart, but I had no time to bestow on 
any one those delicate and nameless attentions which captivate the 
female fancy. Our weaver relation — ^he was a man of tome conse- 
quence in his way— had a daughter ; ^e was a beautiful child, and 
grew up in perfect loveliness. He dwelt in a neighbouring barony, 
at some distance from my shop, yet often <m Sundays after church 
time, I would visit him. I looked upon his child for a long time 
more as a daughter than as a sweetheart — ^for she was ten or fifteen 
years younger than myself ; but when she reached womanho<)d, ten 
years or fifteen made no veiy seeming disparity in our ages-^-and 1 
believe, that unconsciously, 1 was a more steady visitor ainl s kinder 
in the family than heretofore. The weaver consulted my mother 
on the subject ; both concluded that I seemed to have serious inten- 
tions—and neither could see any insurmountable objections to the 
match : still neither would interfere with the matter, but resolved 
to leave the whole afiair to the " young folks." 

Isabel was truly a bonny heartsome lassie — and even yet, she is 
a tolerably good looking woman. I wish I had words to describe 
her to you, as she appeared to me in her twentieth year : she was 
the admisation of all, far and near ; as modest as timid maiden ever 
was, and as perfectly unconscious of her charms as a child. She was 
in stature about the middle height, approaching to what we call 
sonsie ; of such exquisite proportions that a £Eistidious oonnoiseur, 
whose greatest merit is in finding &ult, would have been somewhat 
perplexed in his vocation. Her hair was of light auburn, and fell 
in delightful ringlets over a neck purer than alabaster. A light blue 
eye, beamed a cheerful glance on all, and her cheek was more beauti* 
fill than the peach— there the rose and lily strove to outvie each other ; 
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and vrhen she smiled, her ruddy, cherry lips played with a divine 
expression, showing teeth so white and regular, that nothing in art 
oould out-rival them. Her skin was of so pure a hue, that once 1 put 
a row of costly pearls>— it was great extravagance I confess— around 
her neck, and, in contrast, they actually seismed as stains upon her 
bosom. Her face was of the Grecian mould, saving that the straight 
line, which to my ^e is almost deformity, was broken at the base of 
the forehead, by a gentle indenting. Her foot and hand were so 
small and delicately formed, that in truth, she seemed not like one of 
humble birth— no, for she was of nature's own nobility; her tone 
and figure bespoke her a lady, bom to grace the proud halls of a 
palace : yet withal she was gentle and kind as a fawn — ^in my eye, 
that feminine softness, helplessness I might say, more than her sur- 
passing loveliness, commended her to my heart. You may call it 
weakness in me, for she has been my wife for many a year — to say 
that, both as maid and wife, when she walks the streets, or visits 
public places, she is the gaze and wonder of all, so much so that it is 
absolutely annoying, and oftentimes even yet, to avoid the imperti* 
nent gaze of passers by, or followers on, we are obliged to call a 
coach. * I will say nothing further of my wif&-^n that point I 
have already shown weakness enough. 

Having become sole proprietor of the linen draper's shop, as I 
have mentioned, business did not desert m&— I attended to it, and it 
attended to me. Some people do not know that one great secret of 
gaining a good business, is, being always on the spot, and always 
being kind and obliging. In time I was possessor of ten thousand 
pounds. I once said that that would be my ultimatum, but it was 
not. I could not exist if J had no object in view. I again made 
my mark a p^ higher — ^twenty thousand pounds. That sum I also 
amassed, and my peg has been gradually raised, till it now stands at 
one hundred thousand pounds, a|id, God willing, by the end of this 
year, I will be the possessor of that sum— even then 1 suppose I 
will raise the p^ again somewhat higher. 

Notwithstanding the great object of my ambition has been to ac- 
quire wealth, that single pursuit did not afibrd me happiness ; not- 
withstanding I love and cherish my wife with all the fervour and 
sincerity of a loyal husband, still my heart wants something more to 
love. My wife never blessed me with children. I tried by turns to 
share my affection on a cat, a dog, yea even on a parrot and a monkey, 
but still these were not enough; there still was a vacancy in my 
heart Rich as I am, I would give half my wealth for a son or 

* Tills portrait, imperfect I confess, is no creation of the fancy : perchance 
some may read this, who will remember, that in a certain part of the country 
in which tiie scene is laid, the original lived some years ago. I hope she 
BtiU lives. 
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daughter— but that is a vBin nvish. My sister-iitJaw has three 
children, she is poor, and lately I adopted my nephews and niece: 
they are now receiving the best education that the country affiirds ; 
I love them dearly, and my heart is satisfied. In truth my am- 
bition is to leaire each fifty thousand pounds : so you may obserre it is 
for them, (they are beautlftil and to me all in all,) thatjl labour, and 
not for myself. At present I live in what is called splendid styles 
but in no year has the amount of my expenses even approodied near 
to my income. My mother (she is an old woman now) and my wife 
live in health. I am blessed. I am a man of leisure, for being 
somewhat advanced in years, I am turned of fifty six, though I may 
look younger — I have sold out my linen draper estaUishment ; and 
now dabbling in stocks, speculating in lands, and lending money, do 
I dispel the ennui which might else weigh heavy upon me. 

This is the brief outline of my life — and much has experience 
taught me in its course. 

1 have already told you that 1 never read ; my words were true 
even to a fault, but you may easily imagine that this misfortune, for 
such I account it, arose more from my way of life, than from a dis- 
taste of books. I have, however, read Bums* poems. Blind Harry's 
history of WiUiam Wallace, Pamela^ Pilgrim's Progress, and the 
Bible. These books constituted the library of my worthy mother, 
in her ancient garret-room ; their depository was in a ** neuk o' the 
aumerie,*' whose place was often usurped by certain plates, bowls, 
tea-cups and saucers, to the no small discomfiture of the learned 
leaves. I was a child when I read these books. For more than 
thirty years, business alone engaged my attention, and when night 
came, I was too much fatigued to study. Thus passed my days. 
I regret that I am ignorant : I wish I were only wise enough to 
know how ignorant I am: yet in my intercourse with the world, 
and more espedally since I have given up the labour of trade, 1 
have gtithered much useful information. Experience has taught me 
that a man deep versed in books alone, or deep read in human nature 
alone, is only half learned ; it requires a man to be deeply skilled in 
both to be wise. Experience has also taught me, that a knowledge 
of human nature, if not so pleasant, is more profitable than a know- 
ledge of books, and that with the first, more than with the last, will 
he pass with people genendly for a man of information. My ex- 
perience also has taught me, that the great object of life is happiness, 
or in other words to apportion to life as. little of misery as possible ; 
yet perfect happiness is not the lot of mortals — content is not in this 
world. A man must have enough of whatever his idm may be, to 
ei\joy even comparative happiness ; yet what is enough ? This ques- 
tion was once correctly answered to be "a little more than any man 
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INFANTINE INQUIRIES. 

Tell me, O mother ! when I grow old, 
Will my hair^ whieh my sisters say is like gold. 
Grow grey as the old man's, weak and poor, 
Who asked for alms at our pillared door ? 
Will I look as sad, will I speak as slow. 
As hOi when he told ns his tale of woe ? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim ? 
Tell me, O mother I will I grow like him f 

He said— bat I knew not what he meant— 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest. 
Where the weary sleep in peace, and are bleesM ; 
And he told how his kindred there were laid. 
And the friends with whom in his youth he played j 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell. 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale ! 

He spoke of a home, where, in childhood's glee. 

He chased from the wild flowers the singing bee ; 

And followed afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the bntterfiy*8 flight ; 

And pnlled young flowers, where they grew 'neath the beams 

Of the sun's fair light, by his own blue streams ;« 

Yet he left all these, through the earth to roam ! 

Why, O mother ! did he leave his home ? 

** Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child ! 
The fimcies of youth In age are beguiled ;— 
Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn grey. 
Time canot steal the soul's youth away I 
There's a land of which thou hast heard me speak. 
Where age never wrinkles the dwellers' cheek $ 
But in joy they live, fair boy I like thee — 
It was there that the old man longed to be I 

** For he knew that those with whom he had played. 
In his hearths young joy, 'neath their cottage shade— 
Whose love ho shared, when their songs and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth — 
Whose names from our world had passed away. 
As flowers in the breath of an autumn day- 
He knew that they, with all sofiiering done. 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One I 

** Though onrs be a pillared and lofty home. 

Where Want with his pale train never may come. 

Oh ! scorn not the poor, with the scomer^ jest, 

Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest ; 

For He who hath made them poor may soon 

Darken the sky of our glowing noon. 

And leave us with woe, in the world's bleak wild! 

Oh ! soften the griefs of the poor, my child !*' J. P. Brown.* 

* * Poetical Ephemeras. By James Fcnnycook BrOTrn. Aberdeen, 1831.' 
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TO A BIRD. 



SwBBT bird, that throbglr tW Iradding boagrhs art flinging 
Notes of such wild and tremulous delight, 
Tbat^roond my very soul tiw weh is cliti^ng» 
Inwoyen with the dancing waters* light, 
And with the feathery wood's melodious sighing, 
Kow bursttaig forth, fall as a piUar bright 
Ofdansettpsprang, BowAM^tettderly, " ' 

As 'twere an angel winging its slow flight, 
T9ie sovlof nfisic io swfset «adne§9 dyioga 
Would I oould float like thee. . ,, 

Within the sphere where thou apart dost sit. 
By thy own flood of melodies conwalM! 
For neter yet, I think, to mortal wit 
Hatti iindi stR'pasiing vision baen re veal^d» 
Or loasoargiY^p of such deep mystery 
AatboQ, piroclaim'st in sounds, to them who UdtVj^rs be ! , 
Hme was, when on my solitary walk 
The- stars shone Wndly, when befoM itoy feet, 
• iHim wheresoe'er 1 might, ■ ■ ■ 

The meadows lay asleep, in sunny light. 
And skies and streams, and every vision bright. 
With love and joy^ iijy b?art of hearjv did greet. 
Then daisies tc^qahUng pn their curved n|i^, 
The violet-studded haak, the pebbly rill. 
The crocus and the sheathed daffodil 
Spoke to ine in tb^miiflle«f delight, " 

And 'With strong l(^<:«>''*^<>ii*k^^'^Crl>«*'>t>V» 

Witfiin j«y oonl «wOke its deep indwelling might! 

Why pass'd these glorious powers, this strength, away ? 

Oh , gentle bird, alas, what had I done. 

That for so many dftys the betoteous fiftce 

Of nafatfe, with itsi&saiyi.figuf«d grate, 

Iiay like a biai^ beHNWws I ' Twilight dnii . . 

Enwrapt n^e like a pall I Oh, happier lot. 

In midnight to be lost, by no dim ray 

Of light, call'd back to think of the clear day. 

Which we, with perverse spirit, have regarded'uotf 

Oh, joy! to feel again 

The old affeetionB wake at thy 4weet strain !, 

Ile«l,l feel thy joy. 

Thou happy creature, thou whom no annoy 

E'er visited! Oh, pleasant power. 

To win the aircfaSkt ddwm 

Of luAnnd-happinen ( ta hear the «treaift 

Thus nHHittUy 'Hbbto to th« beam . 

Of noontide, and the whispering leaves repeat , 

The old undying melody, and greet 

An answering spirit in my soul, which springs 

Out of myself to Joy with all created things ! 

Athen^tum, 
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WUEESHT I 

Gekius of Silence! whose step, as thou v?alkest over the earth, falls 
as lightly as the descending snow-flake, invest me >vith tliy mantle 
of down, and provide iifie with a quill of softest plume, while I at- 
tempt to recount all the properties and associations of thy shibboleth 
— Whkesht ! 

Every body must have more or less acquaintance with a provok- 
ingly quiet set of people, who constantly look and move as if they 
were saying wheesht 1 — a velvet-footed race, with smooth, goodly 
&ces, who eat, drink, walk* and sleep — perhaps snore too — ^below 
their breath, and would not for the world be guilty of what they call 
making a fuss. This set of peoj^e are always very anxious that 
things should be managed in a prudent, quiet, unostentatious way. 
If they were going to have a ride in a coach — supposing they could 
bear the rattle of such a thing — ^they would have it drawn up six 
doors off, 

« lest folk 

Should eay that they were proud.'' 

They keep the doors within their house always well oiled, and the 
pulleys of their windows in the best state of repair, so that none of 
them may ever be guilty of a single creak or rattle. Their clothes 
are always very trim about their persons, — or, to use a Scottish phrase, 
ctappU i no superfluous skirts — ^no majestic train — not so much as a 
useless lappel, if it can be avoided ; because such things tend to make 
a fuss — ^might even happen to pull down something that would make 
a crash, or a clash, or a dash, or a splash, or something else in ath. 
When they rise to leave a room, it is perceptible that they are sed- 
ulous to glide away. QS.smopthly>|uid noiselessly, 'and unobservedly, 
as possible : they are evidently much put about, that they camiot 
devolve through the kej^holey so «s to save the fluster of opening the 
door. " We must learn to walk circumspectly. We must make fio 
stir. Let us take things boo^y , Let us do every thing with decency 
and propriety. Allow no room for evil tgngues. As well not give 
people occasion to speak* We'll do very well in our. own quiet way. 
Whxesht !" As these people move along, they ke^ a dear look-out 
on all hands, afraid to come in contact with any thing ; and they 
evidently would feel much convenienced, if Providence would see fit 
to furnifih them with antennse like the spider, or whiskers like the 
cat, so. that they might be admonished beforehand of the chance of 
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being disturbed by any little object. If they saw a nut-shell in the 
way, they would go about to avoid treading upon it. " Bad boys, to 
throw their nutshells down in the way !" If you were to come up 
behind one of them in the street, and, conceiving him to be one of 
your own hearty hail-fellow-well-met kind of acquaintances, give him 
a sound slap on the shoulder, and ask him how he did, you would 
see him start like a Laputan philosopher under the influence of the 
flapper, and perhaps next moment faint, sink, and die away upon 
the street, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown, unless an address 
card happened to be found in his pocket. But see one trysted with 
an obstreperous bottle of small ale, with which he is going to regale 
you as you drop in, some warm, thirsty forenoon, at his country box. 
He brings in the bottle in his arms, nursing it all the way as care- 
fully as he would a new-born babe. He sets about the business of 
driving in the screw, with all the solenmity, and silence, and decorum, 
with which a Druid could have set about the saxirifice of a human 
being. The stopper is recusant; it requires more exertion than 
he can at any time think of making— for violent gesture is equiva- 
lent to noise. It has to be transferred to your own less scrupulous 
care. You make the cork fly in a moment, and see what a water- 
spout of foam 1 The quietist is paralysed with the loudness of the re- 
port, and the fizzing, cheeping, squeaking, spirting, and squirting 
which the liquor makes, as you vainly endeavour to repress it with 
your hand. The echoes of the house, that have slumbered for 
months, are roused by your calls for relays of tumblers, wherein to 
receive the seemingly endless effusion of froth. And after puzzling 
and noozling your way to the bottom of half-a-dozen of these tum- 
blers, in the vain quest of a mouthful, you leave the unhappy quiet- 
ist in agony for the evening — his ears rent with your jocund remarks 
on the small ale, and all the rest of his senses shattered, and torn, and 
disgusted with the scene of ravage which you have been the innocent 
means of introducing into his parlour. It must be remarked that 
these velvet people scarcely detest any thing so much as a hearty 
laugh. They mark a cachinnator as a man to be avoided. Of men 
whom they have every other reason to regard with esteem, they will 

remark " Yes, he is very good— a very estimable man : but don't 

you think he has a rather boisterous way of laughing?" Your quiet- 
ist never laughs, even at the most amusing incident or witticism: he 
only treats you to a soft noiseless smile. In their conversation, they 
appear as if they were at some pains to aroid using the harsh conso- 
nants, such as r and 5; they indulge chiefly in liquids and vovrels, 
and do a great deal with such monosyllabic inteijections, as ah, eh, 
ay, oh, &C. They often speak upon a respiration, instead of an as- 
piration, as if their words made less noise when bound inwards than 
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outwards : they seem as if they wiished to sivaUow their very lani^uagey 
apon the same principle as a manu&ctory oonsuming its ovrai smoke, 
so that it might never more give any trouble, or create any fuss, in 
the world. Sometimes, in company, they escape the horivr of male- 
ing a noise with their tongues altogether. They sit in a composed 
manner, perhaps looking into the fire, and only signify their appre- 
ciation of "What you are saying to them, by ootasional inarticulate 
sounds within their closed lips, or by a motion of the head to one 
side, or by a mere transient glance of the eye. This is what they call 
having a little quiet conversation ; and when the parties rise, it is 
always observable that they display an appearance of vast edification. 

These men of aspirate existence are often found in possession of 
small public dignities, such as that of provost, bailie, or town-derk 
jn some country burgh. Nothing can be done by such people— no step 
can be taken, till they have thoroughly ascertained that it is to have 
a perfectly good appearance, and that there is no back-come or neg- 
ative influence which may derange it. " Wheesht ! just let us keep 
a calm sough. We must proceed decently. We must walk with cir- 
cumspection. That busing about the Port-brae — 111 just take oc- 
casion some ra'ght to ca' in by John Richie's, and hear what fie says 
about it, and if he doesna seem to hae any objection, we'll see what 

may be done. In the meantime, ye may throw yoursell in Mr > 's 

way, and hear his breath. We canna be ower cautious. Dinna gang 
anes eerand. That would look ower set-4ike on the business. We'll 
see about it a', by and by ; ay, well see about it ; just be canny for 
awhile: wheesht I" 

Or perhaps it is,—** That business about the clerkship to the bm'rd : 
my son John, he's a weel-doing lad. Mr Jamieson, his late master, 
just looked upon him as the apple o* his ee. He used to say he could 
take a voyage to Gheena, and hae an easy mind a' the time, for he 
was sure that John wad hae every thing richt when he cam back. 
Served a regular apprenticeship to a double-you-ess. Though it's 
mysel that says't, there canna be a candidate better qualifeed. For 
my ain part, I'm an auld servant o' the toon. In that business, ye ken, 
o» the brig, I was never aff my feeU-lost a gude deal o' my ain business 
by negleck^— and ye keen as weelas ony body hoo muckle fyke IVe 
ha'en wi' the Puir's House. I've just been considering whether John has 
ony chance. We're anxious to soond our way afore we gang ony farther ; 
for vre wadna like to pit in for't and no get it after a'. Te'U hae a 
vote? [Here the person addressed intinuites many friendly wishes, 
but is not inclined to give a distinct pledge.] Ou na— we canna expek 
that, ye ken. It wad neither be richt o* me to ask it, nor for 
you to gie't. The toon's interest, abune a' things ! But I just ca'd to let 
ye ken hoo things stude. I 'm by na means anxious for the place toJohn, 

z 2 
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Buisomeo* oor fieends ^md haeusto oome forrit, and we did na like 
that they should ha' been at sae mucJde trouble on oor account, and vve 
&* back after a*. In the meantimei ye*il say naethin|f till ye hear frae 
me. We're gairn to be Yery cautioua. Vfe^l/eel our way— Wheeaht!*' 

Even to the humblest individuals connected with corporations, this 
8} stem of quietness extends. There is always a kind of valet or man 
of the corporation's body, who hands about the oimilarE which call 
the members together, attoids to the deooring, as Caleb Balderstone 
would call it, of the hall of assembly, and lives in a den hard by, 
where he " keeps the keys." This man is always found to be a most 
decided votary of the idea of wheethl. He goes noiseless about the 
place, like a puff of Old Town smoke, and seems absolutely oppressed 
with a sense of the decency with which it is necessary to conduct 
" corporation business." Yea, he cannot pronounce the very word, 
** corporation" without that sinking of the voice and inteijectional 
reverence of manner, with which certain words of a really sacred na- 
ture are properly uttered in ordinary discourse. He looks upon *' the 
corporation" as the greatest of all public bodies ; if the government 
itself be greater, it is only greater in another way. And the deacon, 
in his opinion— oh, no man can equal the deacon. " The corporation 
is yery rich. We support twenty-three dekeyed members and eleven 
widows, and we ha'e a richt to put five callants into the Orphan Hos- 
pital. We've ourcfaairter frae James the Sixth; and our record 
.^we've a grand record. It has the Catholic oath at the beginning, 
— * By my pairt of Paradise' — that ilk member swears to, when he 
enters. If you wad be very quiet about it, ye micht gang up stairs 
and see't. Mak' nae noise, now. Wheesht!" 

There is a kindred set of men, who act in something like the same • 
capacity to places of worship— old decent men — squires of the church's 
body, who oome in, as avant-oouriers of the minister, to lay down his 
Bible on the desk, and who evidently are at a great deal of trouble, 
in keeping up a tremendously grave and important aspect, appro- 
priate to their duties. These old men appear in large entailed bJack 
coats, which have been in the fiunlly forages, and the skirts of which 
sweep solemnly by, almost like the mainsheet^a seventy-four. Such 
persons might be the very door-keepers of the Court of Silence— the 
high priests of the idea of wheesht. They fure immensely impressed 
with a sense of the greatness of the minister, though, perhaps, he is 
in reality, no conflagrator of the Thames; and their whole fbrmaiid 
impression breathes of the solemnity of ** the vestry." Any thing 
that an elder says is to them law; and if the minister were to address 
himself to them, they would feel the honour so deeply, that they 
would not know what they were about all the rest of the day. When 
they appear wit}un the body of the church, they do not, of ooutsq 
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my anything ; but it is evident that they mean a gnM. dbal by their 
anti-disturbanoe aspect. '* Children be all quiet; public worehip is 
just about to eonuneDoe; it behoves aU people to show an outward 
decency lift' tha house o£ CleA. - 1 oould give ye a ^nsrd Baysel' ; but I 
leave it te> the iiunistev* AU I shall say^ ia^WAmhl '''^ 

Then thete is « Aei of e^uyiUy peaceable old m^h who» in the coun- 
try, aet m el^i*^ ft«d standi every Sunday, M^th a. peculiarly morii- 
liedaiidi8peAshlMc«0p«il,i beiiidetthfir ptota whioh receives the obla- 
tionSiofithA «pxigiiegaitiyn-<«M grava and reverend seignon," fixed as 
6talHes^i«ith;feh(«lir. hands thmislt into the oppeslte'euffaojr their spen- 
ceiB„ and dayvapsat faosa thnt wquld^iel; sinile iov untold gold. The 
boys, aifd emen oldf» people* vevlmost aCriii to pass them> they are 
so aw£ully aeleino* In one irespect lh«y lurd a l^ndof Xug^emen. The 
oounlenanees pf thoiwcflvhippers inpaaiiing catch. Xrom them.the con. 
tagien of 'd^eoifuint and instead ciC.tbe amyf ihis-world expression 
whinh tbey Hiortei A fow n^inutes ngOi whiib talking in the church- 
yard' Mppii\su^ terrene sulgacta aa crops and nuuckets, display, in 
theiii f»jWf a gff»vity,appropriate .to theplaee, but which could^carcely 
have been iqtherwise.assumed. In fac^ these dd grave oaofin, if plant- 
ed iptl^e en4|iBfioe to th^ coveo^ f^rophonj^, would have been su/ii- 
denti tp,,9f;Qau^t,^^ thexmnicle. ,PHring the ilrst pxayer tliey are 
seen to.qnter, tl^e .l¥>4y pf the church, and plant thejpselves in a seat 
undei; the p^Ipit, ^th a 9^uietness and solemnity tljM^ woul^ not be 
amiss .jjimgng,thje special jurors o£ Rh^^Vianthu^. If jou visit one 
in h|si,oi^,iesi4once) Sfiff^ ev^^ng during, the week, you iuid him 
6itti^.JUia.smaiyo^Iy rpQ^, >i'itha.large Bible opeA before him, 
into which, as you enter, he I9.ni,etly thrusts his ^ipectapl^ foram&rk. 
^oualmqsttreipble to. disturb .^.fi]^ a picture <of religious contem- 
platioot When Ivb. speaks, you find that he has a de^ guttural voice, 
broken and sqftened inM>sqn|«thing inexpressibly smooth and gentle ; 
a constant sumrruf of ..wheesht! .If ^ou converse regarding books, 
you find that, of all ^s^c^lar .compe^tiotts» he likes Hfurvey*s Medi- 

* Penilo&Sg«8 of tMv Uiafl' aMnad la the iKrte^ti of Sdiiilml^, during the 
hour MdwevaAeatnd ele;Mii on Sumia^ ISikrenocnSyWheli thefave all going to 
their refvApt^ve pleoei oi worfilMp. ..One of them wtw gteervfd gliding gen. 
tly hlqnff. Ifrince's Strie^t one forenoon, in conopway with ^qm^othtr '* decent 
people," to whom he was evidently making a few quiet^ solemn remarks 
upon the subject of things in general, with, perhaps, a particular reference to 
the gwfbiy show ef-iln«r new hotnea Mnd elegatttly dMssed people, whom he 
aav Tninwl Mm. Hh wet jurt MwKewdta mate umi obtervatlon ; but it 
was mpeV eharaoterktic •ctf the ^oist.fenliii to wfaioli he beknged : ** Sirs,** 
said he with Apluktfc^blcal' glance from side to ai4e> " tbert^t laoe reality/ iu 
maething now r* 

This world is but a fleeting show 
For man's iUoaion given, 
z 3 
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tations, and, what he calls, Strum't Reflections. The subdaed tone 
of these works harmonizes finely with the tranquil pulsations of his 
soul and heart. On a Sunday af tanwon, when the slight buslie which 
the dismissal of the oongregatiQa. has madi» upon the straat Is eU hash- 
ed down into the soft ajud melaf^pMy>ealm whiQh.i6imrveBl»'thBt day 
upon the niial towm of SooUand* if yon- dnop quletfy ib iipoa him, 
you find him sitting inhi» baok rpQO^ in 4be loadst nf his fiunily, 
with a stream ot rich light from' thd setting BUHy- fUihig uptai Ids 
quiet grey hffj^t «nd.a liuge JBiblfi'displaying'its Infght^r ti^easores 
before h^. . Be is raadiiig ft flhapterito'<faitk>ckiiAreii', in -the low, 
murmunY)g 'voiffa peenliarto liaia.>-Tlife wfaol* siteiid'IsatiAof^iiquant 
lioiselesNtesAittid'ripUsov fbriheichildikm^'adiidMlsiy-fratn^d, are aQ 
as quieti<i8 4oive8^iaBdybtaids6.hkiaiba«toice,th«r#^M'8oun^ to be 
heard^ eKceptingfiperhaf%:4fliie'«oftiQcerifii<»iAl -^aSt'of tlie -tHiid, or 
the equiirQcal<lutt>(>€ the>distaiit mutedatt, * 'StMwId one df the young 
people betray bilb the iIightett'aMi>kof"restldBsiims^ a ^tAAeh from 
the old mab^ ovdrtke fop ^l&r4peoAiiefe#t i^tiUsit'iti anfnstdnt. There 
is soniiHhiiig -in the 6cene that seefkaiffsHfy^^^XMl^n; I6t tis 61! be 
taieekand/gi^ntt^'of ''spiritj-4i0t us all be reret^t, add' lo^ly, and 
quiet ; let us sittafikidcifi the trtiUiies^ of the eviMng fiOf&, and offer 
up the silerit vespers of » giaib«fiiliafid<de^«Ut'^irit^be ^reVy world- 
ly and profane thoiigibt banish^dvxjte y«'h«ly i^d! lefilM-i-wheesht!" 
There is a set of the gendtetioi^ of ^dieti^' wi^ tir^'<^Ver aiid anon 
coming up'to lyoufn t^es'tPeet 'With a dukiasmt^^nM tdcptession 
of phiz, as if, Jiktn grie<*l^en ghost, th^yw^fepeisieaj^ of some 
secret wrhioh they f)oultln<it,bring lJieiiiielvte^to<dltu!)g<^.'- IT^w, for 
my part, I haTie ne<eiJEriesi|]y afiter tec^elA' Iwouid' rather want the 
best of them thasi bo.a^thetroiifal& of fpdoattee(lnj|»rto keep' them to 
mj'self. Yet'lJbt^e peophl doroftto stimmo^^ the button, tod at- 
tempt to workiV^ ^41 gveat tedret"* upbn; me, iw their quiet way, 
dribble by djribble» iiu»iwitfaMittidingi'aUi Foajribdo to^Hie eontiar}-. 
" Have you he^ oCatiy Ihiii^wHhfnftlie'laflit'fBw^a^? Anything 
about ■ > ? .! I/^heBlniiit mhi^red.lastiiiightv tbitt I - ooidd not be- 
lieve it. It irasiti^keik of to>dayv howetver^* T know^ in the Parliament 
House. And GutiMry« I'ni told,.knowsbIl>Bboutitj For Ged^sake, 
however, spea|LV»iuid\y about it; anddon*t say Itold(youi It's a very 
delicate business. W.heesht \" Apd fiOj^ftep a thousand insi n uat i ons, 
by whisper^ winki, shn^f) wd «miie» Aheyiiiut butteni<«JBtd leave you 
welteriaiglnastonishjnentjiinabletoitiakeeMty-l^rthAliieOf you, what 
all this jneans; nay, perhapB,.so com^etely deyou- feel! bambooded 
by the tide of new and imperfeet Ideas which has* been let loose upon 
you, that you scarcely know that yen are' walking on the earth for five 
minutes after. You feel ravished away, as it were, into middle air, 
caput ffrit alia sidera*-not with elation, but with botheiation of spi-. 
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lit. Your imagination toila and pants after their meaning through 
the great abysof space ; and yoa hardly feel the pressure of the real 
m>iid«niaid you for the a£lenieoix. ■ 

Tbtathai9Sft«i00( of -peopleiof the ^liietersei^i-^ood neighboursj 
mothaiBof fkmilSea^who, when there 48' tttty eKeknesB in 3-oar owit 
iMMMOf and* flie ai liU' tm of tibe-Jieuie Item^f is not very wen able to 
tako.<&ni o£it, rush iai'tubidden,- Apparently iipon the same itistinct 
whichi brings fairdaiof pray to ftslds>of baMle, and immediately begiii 
to aawpne » tftitafgetkiBELofumhirthttteod dix«dlo!fate, as if they had 
besn.aU their ttvM as- Amilharwiih tha aisiM as yoursetf. These 
kind |Mnow>]flBar*tfae&t>oWnJio*8esiailteTliiani^ afl adftsbeonsider'* 
atioQS l^eix^iabBiiilQtMd>lbiitliaitllBLe'tit^e;odk,of wte* tiMy term 
distref^ , . 0«icemiiig homb todinBet, ^dtdly utwdttfaig «f ^e trouble 
whyj^-bas, )fe£$Amr!^ifMaitfii»^€»v^dkBamB^ you ara ampnsed in 
MmmeftiX the.very<dQ9ixfitepV 1^ iiwQti^g-iiiquiei»4obhirig'okliflh wot' 
man ixl^her■>8|0(^iillg^solc8f who eaawo faCTWid^haidin^ iip^herhand, 
afteiithe mamer of * judg&««dmiiiisteriAg an oath^ aaA only pro* 
nounQfiS t^e (Single •emphaiie wondr^^^JNcditd < )¥«i>are iMolftmed in 
a mos^iiayBlDEiotis manner iatoi ^ 8ide4Momv and told Urbe vevy quiet, 
for ■ ■■ has, jusifalleii into »«leep> Whiob the Doctor «Kp«tet8 to do 
a great, deal o0good| and.th«P9inust^-iipo«i BO^oooimft, be any dis^ 
tnrbanca.. T|)0uglt> ther bed«f eool of >iho patf dst ia m for a^ivay, that 
no Yoicey hovKever l^vd, coM-getixh it^lhis high^piieates^ef eiienoe 
still spwks thinby dagreea betow the^ sem of 4irlficidation,' tfaoaense of 
the nefeaslty.of^ipat being ;8o wei^ty -opoii her mliid, that ahe to^ 
tally forgets thiet8iateof4hieflu»lnlddspbrtieu]kwii)9tBt«D«i^- 
perhap9> if sha ^mst jrediovedto the idistane»of< several milee^ 'i^tdd 
stiU Jfear t^giVfther'^iwIdaibll' uttiimnce. ' You -sosh* fifld- thfs' di&i 
creet old ladyrfti* fktU pomeaB&tm of :yottr hbiaei; Imnteted vrUlk the 
management of <the<ke>B9 ariqtress of^all kaoiitlefsboiiiiQOted triththe 
children's fioidat: • andi sold adtocrat of tbe- bNMd afirid hmuit: li you 
liTeiaaayofthflistrfete'OftbetNiew'Tovivi, whefe ^tdly:a/<)tat or 
carriage is to bb hehrd from ihohiii^ iiU night, -ybu immediately 
find the street in fren*^ ef the 'deor strewed with tatmen'' bark, to- 
deafen the sound ofthoseJndtiy ooourjiing anrioj'aficeii. ' Of 'course, if 
you liYo^iri the OldTi^im^ whehe carts* «tid oar/iagM are^^ieeteant, 
the patient isiinderstood tohsve nerVes aodeniiti^y, ^d no bark is 
required; Snpposa thb case to be obe whoi^ the mistress of Qie house* 
herself is indispdsed: fbv mraettme'ykf'fcAl ymr conaequAidd as 
master entirely absorbed; '5'eu area- meret Mbordfiiate where '6nee- 
you were prindpelv the' attentions of all* the 8ervants;'and also of the' 
discreet lady, are allengresltod l^ the patient; and5'ouoMnelxito,and 
go out of the house, without ever being heeded or regarded ; unless,: 
perhaps, when }T>tt happen to make a «ery leeile noise, .and thiii 1% 
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troop of harpieg, vrith the discreet lady at their heftd ^ fly upon you, 
with open mouth and uplifted haadbi, and aU the gesticttlation and 
expression which might properiyAooonpany anoutborst of indignant 
remonstrance, but vWeh, ini this om^ ia a.'iuM6 of dumb, thnmder, 
ending all in the atf«liti']|ia»Qiy]iigU»<-4wdiewhtl Thenr there ito an 
oiling of doors, and a throqgiaf finuOMn § ohig ihlm^h thA Jboiae in 
their stodon^) tor at ^ost in what are called carpel-shoes, and a 
whispering and breathing of wheesht! for many days, tfll at last, 
through very contagion, you yoonelf become as timid asa tit^monse, 
and almost forget the sound ci your own Toioe. Then themysterioua 
iAd woman, how beautifully she manages erarything ! Her aut^goinga 
and her in-comings are all' most becoming and composed. The flame 
which you see her ocRasJanallyicBiaiyjoiBg a plateful of brandy for 
the sick-room, is not more gently lambent than her own pace. You 
see her a few yards off addressing herself to some updorting, and, 
althotigh you hear n^l^ «,whiq>ar ^UN? a Iw^tb^ fiKfiftP<# -perhaps, the 
ever inteijected wheeMht, to your msBpfrnti bar lai^a^ appears to be 
comprehended by1ll»|iaaKiha]ioken to, iomI hi 4^14* behold it is im- 
mediately acted upon.. The Y«r^ children, tdbeit anaccustomed to 
the reign of silence, are overboai axid dashed doii^Ti b^^ ^e awful in- 
fluence of the everlasting wheesht, and are observed crawling, like so 
many kittens, througih.a gUAt»<rf4i|Birtniiwia»).whMrft>;tfaey erst per- 
formed gallopades of the most outiagemsdeBct^on* • If you happen 
to take a peep into the Sld^-chamber, ytti see the mysterious woman 
standing over th)^,be^,^.with,tlij? air and^jgesti^i^es of an inspired Py- 
thoness, pointing todistai^^ lx>tt^ «n4 .^^^^ ^^ ^9H?i» ^^^^ thing, 
speech excepted, to"n9hi^HiMnelf wndeistepd. • if, the. wrong bottle 
or box be touched by the 8ervitnt,<8)Ge wvftfafea her whole body and 
countenance in ai^ o^opy.pf dvmb negation; but^ whe^the right one 
is pounced upon at last, she s^^^u^y i;elax^ Xftpa f^pj^val, and her 
agonies cease. Suppose tliatvlbe^patkw^at.last ^^ d^tarts," tha^till- 
ness of the {household is not^ iBmitted, ib consideniiioni of there being 
no longer any one to be disturbed. It rather becomes more deep 
and solemn than ever. There is still the same carpet^oeing as 
before— the same ejaculating Qt,wfieesii(, The house begins to look 
' like an absolute sepulchre, and the mysterious woman, like 
some marble and unspeakiog dierub, planted to guajrd it. She takes 
a leading hand in the melancholy duties paid to the dead, and is al- 
ways able to recommend a person who makes grave-dothes — Mrs 
So4nd-so-4iving in mvM, cIq^ in jthe Old Town, first stair, fifth 
door up. She can even do something in the way of mournings for 
the survivors ; the children will require thia, and the servants that \ 
80 much crape for this one's hat ; so much black ribbon for thatone's 
bonnet. Even after all these matters have been arranged by Ixer 
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fHendly intervention, she dofs not yet depart. She must see after 
the Yine and cake at the funeral, and take care that every thing is 
managed with decency, and, above all things, quietly. At last, when 
all is over, she soofii out at the door, with a strange rustle of silk, as 
if she were saying, and saying for the last ferewell time, the oft-re- 
peated shibboleth of her kind—. Wheksht 1 ' 

Tait^s Edinburgh Mag . 



I HAS NABBODY NOW. 

I KAB naebody novr— I hae naebody now 

To meet me upon the green, 
"Wi* her light locks waving o*er her brow 

And joy in her deep blue een ; 
Wi' the salt sweet kiss, an' the happy smUe, 

An* the dance o' the lightsome fiiy. 
An* the wee bit tale o' news the while 

That had happen'd when I was away. 

I hae naebody now— I hae naebody now 

To dasp to my bosom at even ; 
OVr her calm sleep to breathe the row. 

An' iM^y for a blessing from Heaven ; 
An' the wild embrace, an' the gleesome face. 

In the momingthat met mine eye : 
Where are they now f where are they now i 

In the ouild, oaaM grave they lie. < 

There^s naebody kens— there's naebody kens. 

An' O may they never prove. 
That sharpeet^gree of agony 

For the ehild of their earthly love ! 
To see a flower in its vernal hour 

By slow degrees decay ; 
Then softly aneath in the arras of death 

Breathe its sweet soul away. 

O ^onatareak, my pnor auld lieart, 

Nor at thy lose repine ; 
For the unseen hand tliat threw the dart 

Was sent from her Father and thine. 
Yes, I maun mourn, an* I will muum, 

V.ren till my latest day ; 
For though aef darling can never return, 

I shall follow her soon away. 
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SAY, SWEET CAROL! WHO ARE THEY. 

Say. svreet Carol! who are they 

Who eheerly greet the rising day t 

Little Urds laleafy bower ; 

Swallows twitfriog on the tower ; 

Larks upon the light air borne ; 

Hunters roused with shrilly horn ; 

The woodman whistling on his way ; 

The new.waked diild at early play. 

Who barefoot prints the dewy green. 

Winking to the snnny sheen ; 

And the meek maid, who hinds her yellow hair. 

And blithely doth her daily task prepare. 

Say, sweet Carol f who are they 

Who welcome in tiM evening gray f 

The housewife trim and merry lout. 

Who sit the blazing fire about i 

The sage a-conning o^er his book ; 

The tired wight in rushy nook. 

Who, half asleep, but faintly hears 

The gossip's tale hum in hb ears ; 

The loosened steed in grassy stall ; 

The Thanies feasting in the hall ; 

But most of all, the maid of cheerful m>uI, 

Who fills her peaceful warrior's flowing bowl. 

Joanna Baillic. 



LAST NIGHT. 

I SAT with one I lore last night, 

I heard a sweet, an olden strain, 
In other days it woke delight,— 

Last night but pain ! 

Last night I saw the stars arise. 

But clouds soon dimm'd the ether blue. 
And when we sought each other's eyes. 

Tears dimm*d them too. 

We paced along our farourite walk. 
But paced in silence broked-hearted. 

Of old we used to smile and talk- 
Last night we parted ! 

Oh I grief can give the blight of years. 

The stony impress of the dead. 
We look'd farewell throngh blinding tears. 

And then Hope fled I 

Miss JEwsBuar. 
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HEREDITARY HONOUR& 

A TALE OF LOVB AND HTSTBRY. 

PRELIMINARY CHAFTBR. 
*' Si tn M pot de duHsbre, tut pis poar toi."— Voltaire. 

Herbditart honours are, certaiiily, the most rational of human 
devices. It was an excellent idea to suppose that a man propagated 
his virtues to the most distant posterity. Few notions have succeed- 
ed better in keepin|^ the worid in oider. In fact, it was the best 
method of granting^ to the multitude the inestimable gift of a per- 
petuity of dependence. Had the idea stopped with the King or chief 
magistrate, it would not have been half so beautiful, or a hundredth 
part so useful. So fiir, a reason for the custom is obvious to the most 
superficial. Hereditary distinction, it is said, preserves a people from 
the wan and tumults that might arise from the contests of elective 
distinction. Very well — I do not diqnite diis assertion^t is plausi- 
Me. But Dukes and Earls ?— Jf their honoun were not hereditary, 
would there be contests about them f The worid suffera itself to be 
disturbed by individuals wishing to be Kings, but it would not be so 
complaisant to every man that virished to be a Lord. " On ne des- 
arrange pas tout le monde pour si peu de chose,'* we should not have 
wars and discords, as the seeds of that sort of ambition. We do not, 
then, grant hereditary honoure to these gentry as the purchase of 
peace— we do not make them as a baigain, but bestow them as a gra*- 
tiuty. Our reasons, therefore, for this generosity, are Ikr deeper than 
those which make us governed by King Log to day, because, yester- 
day, we were governed by his excellent father, King Stork — so much 
deeper, that, to plain men, they are perfectly invisible. But a little 
reflection teaches us the utility of the practice. Hereditary superior- 
ity to the few, necessarily produces hereditary inferiority to the many 
- «and it makes the herd contented with being legislatively and de- 
corously bullied by a sort of prescriptive habit. Messieurs the Eels 
are used» to be skinned — and the custom reconciles them to the heredi- 
tary privilege of Messeigneurs the Cooks. 

chapter II. — ^THE MEETING. 
" kt it fell upon a day.** 

There is a certain country, not very far distant from our own : in 
a certain small town, dose to the metropolis of this country, there 
ciioe lived a. certain young lady, of the name of Laura. She was the 
daughter and sole heiress of an honest gentleman^— an attomey-at-Iaw 
—and was particularly addicted to novels and falling in love. One 
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day she was ^walking in the woods, in a pensive manner, observing how 
afi^ctionate the little biids were to each other, and thinking what a 
blessing it was, to have an agreeable lover — ^when, leaning against an 
elm tree, she perceived a yoiu^ man, habited in a most handsome 
dress that seemed a little too laiige for him, and of that peculiar com- 
pletion— half white, half yellow — ^which custom has dedicated to ro- 
mance. He wore his long, dark locks sweeping over his forehead—- 
and fixing his eyes intently on the ground, he muttered thus to him- 
self^ 

" Singular destiny !>~fearful thought ! Shall I resist it ?--«haU I 
fly ? No ! that were unworthy of the name I bear ! For four hun- 
dred years my forefathexs have agoyed their hoBour»--aot a break 
in their lineage— «hall I be the first to forfeit this hereditary distino- 
tion ? Away the thought .' *' 

The young gentleman walked haughtily from the tree, and just 
before him he saw Miss Laura, fixing her delighted eyes upon hia 
countenance, and pleasing herself with the thought that ahe saw be- 
fore her an Earl Marshall, or a Grand Falconer at the least. The 
5-oung gentleman stood stiU, so also did the young ]ady<->the young 
gentleman stared, the young hidy sighed. *' Fair creature ! " quoth 
the youth, throwing out his arm, but in a somewhat violent and 
abrupt manner, ns if rather striking a blow than attempting a 
courteous gesture. 

Full of the- becoming terror of a damsel of romance, Laura drew 
herself up, and uttered a little scream. " What ! " said the youth, 
mournfully, ** do you, too, fear me?*' Laura was aifocted almost to 
tears — the jxmth took her hand, 

I < shall not pursue this interview lurther — the young people were 
in love at fiist sight— « curious event, that has happened to all of us 
in our day, but which we never believe happens to other people. 
What man allows another man to have had any bonnes fortunes f 
Yet, when we see how the saloons of the theatres are filled by what 
must once have been bonnes fortunes, the honour must be confessed 
to be of rather a vulgar description! But what am I doing ? Not 
im|dying a word against the virtue of Miss Laura. No, the attach- 
ment between her and the unknown was of the most Platonic descrip- 
tion. ** They met again and oft ;" and oh, how devoutly Laura loTed 
the young cavalier ! She was passionately fond of rank: — ^it seldom 
happens in the novels liked by youi^ ladies that a lover is permitted 
to be of less rank than a peer s son — smaller people are only brou|rht 
in to be laughed at — odd characters— -white-«tockinged quidnuncs — 
iathere who are to be cheated — ^brothers to be insulted : in shmt, the 
great majority of human creatures are Russell.«quared into a beoom- 
ing degree of ludicrous indgnificanoe. Accordingly, to Miss L■u^^ 
a lover must necessarily be nothing of a Calioot — and ahe reflected 
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with indesciiliable mpture on the certuaiy of having a gaUant whose 
fore&thez8 had enjoyed somethiiig four hundred years in the :6unily I 
But what was ihat soroething ? She .was curious-i-^e interjrogated 
iier loTor as 4o hi« Qaine m^ irank. H^ cbajiged .qoJbiHu:— iie bit his 
lip— he thrust both hands ipto. his ]jtfe(9ph^p$)q^t#.. . <^)I josifffaoi tell 
you what I am«"«Md ha^^' Ho I fihtyrpii^ /i#^i?%,tfjWjgiic^.jDAer-one 
day you will hoow;^." . .... 

*' Can he ibe the Jimg'a eM^ sou ?V said hwm ^ h^iiEfelf. After 
all, this mystery was very deUghtfuL &»he introduced the young 
gentleman to has tfathc^iv- " Ah l" tuoth ihe fbrm^^ir^H^^iPng the 
Attmney's hand, ^^ ybur &mily have been- good friends to .mine." 
" How!'' Dried the Attomey»^*^- Are ise theft. so^uaintedl May I 
cFave your namoy Sir?" • < 

The lover looked confused — ^he mumbled oi|t^mdiex;Q»|S9'r-just at 
presenty he had.iMB8«na fociwishing (^.mieealedt •' Ovar mkJi»ym. had 
a long wiUtary noflOr^e looked <liJie a ffiM yhp might ha^p shot an^ 
otheria anduriM . fi Ahai" «ai4tthe44t«iii^ ,w|n)(^^^^lpwering 
his voioeW h smell ,|ro«> |Sijr*r9Q>'L have. )(iJl«A, yo^i! i/^u, eh !•' 
<* Ha!" -dciediiie sliMtgofl) ,w»d4topiiii«i^-^»iYilHi^t;^ he 
rushed flutis£4ihi» BOttSft. '.-.'«-]• 

■* ' III' - , 1 '•' ' , ''>■ '" f' *'''/' ijI T ..' ' 

CItA#±Elt'lll.^«-'BRBX]fcWrEto'lfillTOBKD:Mi"v ^ 
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^' Bot llet u cbapce Uie.tbein«k*'— Makimo Faliero. 

It was noW'dear :— ibM stranger iiad evidently lieeii &i^nive trans- 
gressor bf ^the law ; perhaps an assassin, certainly a victorious single 
oombater. This redoubled in Laura's bosom ^e interest ishe had 
c»nceived Ibr 'him. 'There fs'-nothlng* rendems^^omig ^(idy more 
ardent In her attMhrnenC than' the- sapposttiMi-thait her lover has 
committed some emmnouB orfime. Hier father thoaght ^he might 
make a good thing out of his "now acquaintance. He vesolved to find 
out if he was t{elw-4f ridi, he oeiild mmry lihiL<te«his daughter; if 
poor, he might as well inform against him, and get tho reward. An 
attorney Is a bdvr, — a crooked thing with two strings to it. It was in 
the wood that the lawyer met' the- stmni^r. - Th».8tvanger was ex- 
amining a tree. ** Strtog* stonag-,'^ multMrsdihe ; ^ yest it is worth 
buying." <* Are you n Jtidgo of trees, 4Bir ?" qaolh -^hs attorney. 
" Hum— yes, of a peculiar sort of <qeo^" *^ Havoyou much timber 
of your own ?" ** A great deal," r^Ked the sttuigw ooolly. *•' Of 
the best kind?" «<It Is genemHy used for soaiiblding." "Oh, 
good deal I". The lawyer paused. " You camiot," said he, archly, 
" you cannot conceal yourself; your rank is sufficiently apparent. " 
" Good heavens !" " Yes, my daughter says she heard you boasting 
of your hereditary distinctions— four hundred years it has existed 4n 
III. 2 ▲ 
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your family." " It has indeed !" ** And does the propert}'— the 
cash part of the business, go ^th it ?'' " Yes ! the Government pro- 
vide for us.' ' *• Oh, a pension '.—hereditary too ?" " You say if' 
" Ah, 'tis the way with your great families," said the lawyer to him- 
self, ** always quartered on the public." ^' What's that he mutteis 
about quartered \" inly exclaimed the stranger with emotion. *' It 
is from our taxes that their support is dmwn," continued the lawyer. 
" Drawn, Sir!" cried the stranger aloud. *^ And if it be not the 
best way of living, hang me /" concluded the hiwyer. " You," fal- 
tered the stranger, clasping his hands : *' horrible supposition! \ \" 

CHAPTER IV. — ENLIGHTENED SENTIMENTS. 

" Joy was not always abient from hU Act, 

But o^w U in niah Manet would aiMl with. tmnqaU gnce-** 

Chilob Hakolo. 

'* You will really marry tsm then, beautiful Laura," said the 
stranger kneeling on his pooket^iandkerBhlef. lauia blushed. 
** You are so— <6o bewitching«-«nd-.-and you will alwa^'s love me — 
and you will tell me who yon are." " After our marriage, yes,*' — 
said the stranger somewhat disoompesed. *' No ! now— now,".~cried 
Lauia, coaxingly. He was silent^ " Come, I will get it out of you. 
You are an eldest son." " Indeed I am," sighed the stranger. 
*' You have an hereditary title ?" '< Alas ! yes T' << It descends to 
you ?" '* It dues \" — *^ You have a-^a^—the means to support it ?" 
" Assuredly." '* Convince me of that/^ said the lawyer, who had 
been listening unobserved, ". and my daughter is yours*-let you have 
killed your man a hundred times over I" " Wonderful liberality l" 
cried the stranger, enthusiastically, and throwing himself at the law- 
yer's feet. 

CHATTER v. — CIRCUMSTAXTIAIi SVUXNCE. 
" The aoal wean out her clothe*."— Plato*— Apparently not I 

The stranger wore a splendid suit of clothes. The mystery about 
him attracted the admiratJon and marvel of the people at the little 
inn at which he had taken up his lodging. They were talking about 
him in the kitchen one morning when the boots was brushing his 
coat A tailor from the capital, who was travelling to his country 
seat, came into the kitchen to ask why his breakfast was not ready. 
<< It is a beautiful coat !" cried the boots, holding it up. *< wiat a 
cut !" cried the chambermaid. ** It is lined with rAAt» silk," s^d 
the scullion, and she placed her thumb on the skirts: ** Ha V sa£d 
the tailor,^" what do I see ! it is the coat of the Marquis d6 T^H 
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Perdu : I made it myself." *< It is out—it is out T' cried the waiter. 
** Tiie gentleman is a Marquis. Gemini, how pleased Miss Launi 
will be !" ** What's that, 6ir? so the strange gentleman is really 
the Marquis de Tdte Perdu !" asked the landlady. ** John, take the 
iresh eggs to his Lordship." " Impossible I "said the tailor, who 
had fixed on the fresh ^gs for himself. ** Impossible !" and while 
ho laid his hand on the egg-stand, he lifted his eyes to heaven. 
** Impossible ! the Marquis has been hanged this twelvemonth V* 



CHAFTEa VI. — THE DEPARTURE. 

**The7 b*^* t^*^ *>^tf aad their entruioet. 
And each man in his time playt many parts. 
Of which the end is death."— Shaiupsare. 

** Good heavens ! how strange,'* said the lawyer, as he dismissed 
the landlord of the little inn. " I am very much obliged to }ou^^ 
only think.->I was just going to many my daughter to a gentleman 
who had been hanged!" Laura burst into tears. ** What if he 
should be a Vampire !" said she : ** it is very odd that a man should 
live twelve months after hanging." Meanwhile the stranger de- 
scended the stairs to his parlour; a group of idlers in. the passage 
gave hastily way on both sides. Nay, the housemaid, whom he was 
about, as usual, to chuck under the chin, uttered a loud shriek and 
fell into a swoon. ** The Devil!" said the stranger, glancing suspi- 
dously round; "am I known^ then?" "Known! yes, you are 
known !" cried the boots. <' The Marquis de T6te Perdu.*' " Sacre 
bleu 7" said the stranger^ flinging into the parlour in a violent rage. 
He locked the door. He walked up and down with uneven strides. 
'* Curse on these painful distinctions — these hereditary customs!" 
cried he vehemently, " they are the poison of my existence. I shall 
lose Laura ; I shall lose her fortune ; I am discovered. No, not yet ; 
I will fly to her, before the boots spreads the intelligence. I will 
force her to go off with me — ^o ofl: ! — ^how many people have I for- 
ced to go off before ! " 

To avoid the people in the passage, the stranger dropped from the 

window. He hastened to the lawyer's house>-ih6 found Miss Laura 

in the garden — she was crying violently, and had forgotten her 

pocketp-handkerchief ; the stranger ofiered her his own. Her eyes 

fell on a Marquis's coronet, worked in the comer, with the initials 

" T. P." " Ah ! it is too true, then," said she sobbing ; " the— 

the Marquis de Tete Perdu.^" Here her voice was choked by her 

emotion. "Danmation! what—what of him?" With great dif.. 

■Acuity Laura sobbed out the word *< H — ap-~n g . c d !" ** It is all 

up with me!" said the stranger, with a terrible grimace, and he 
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disappeared. "Oh! he is certainly a Vampire,*' wept the inifor- 
tunate Laura ; " at all events, after having been hanged for twelve 
months, he cannot be worth much as a husband !" 



CHAFTER VII.— THE FHILOSOFRER. 
**T]i» tendeiu^ of theigs is agaiBtt all bereditarj damKaOoBi." 

H. ROTSK DX COLIiARB. 

It was a melancholy dreary day, and about an hour after the above 
interview, it b^an to rain cats and dogs. The my^sterious stranger 
was walking on the high road that led from the country town ; he 
hoped to catch one of the public vehides that passed that way towards 
the capital. He buttoned up the fhtal coat, and took particular care 
of the silk skirts. ** In vain," said he, bitterly, is all this finery ; in 
vain have 1 attempted to redeon my lot. Fate poisues me every- 
where. D-— >-<ji it ! the silk will be all spotted ; I may not get 
another such coat soon : seldom that.a man of similar rank," here 
the rain set full in his teeth and drowned the rest of his soliloquy. He 
began to look round for a shelter, when suddenly he beheld a pretty 
little inn, standing by the roadiside i he quickened his pace, and was 
presently in the trareUer's room drying himself by the fire. There 
was a bald gentleman, past his grand climacteric, sitting at a little ta- 
ble by the window, and reading ** Glumenborchiuasioulorum on the 
propriety of living in a parallelogram, and moving only in a right 
angle* " Absorbed in his own grieHs, the strainer did not notice his 
oomp^on — he continued to dry his shirt sleeves, and mutter to him- 
self. ** Ah ! " said he, " no love for me ; never shall I marry some 
sweet, amiable, rich yeung lady j the sodal distinctions confine me to 
myself. Odious law of primogeniture ! hateful privileges of here- 
ditary descent!" 

The bald gentleman, who was a great philosopher, and had himself 
written a large book in which he had clearly proved that ** Man was 
not a Menkey," started up in delight at these expressions — " Sir,** 
said.he, warmly, holding out his hand to the stranger, *' your senti- 
ments do credit to your undeistanding«~>you are one of the enlight- 
ened few whose opinions precede the age. Hereditary distinctions ! 
they are indeed one of the curses of civilization." *' You speak tru- 
ly, venerable Sir," said the stranger sighing. ** Doubtless," oon- 
tinued the sage, " you are some younger son deprived of your just 
rights by the absurd monopoly of an elder brother." " No, I am 
myself ^e elder son ; I myself exerdse, and therefore, deplore that 
monopoly." ** Noble young man !*— what generosity l^see what it 
Is to be wise!" said the philosopher* ** knowledge will not even al- 
low us to be selfish." 
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The stranger kindled into enthusiasm, and into eloquence. 
" What," said he, '* what is so iniquitous as these pre-ordinations of 
our &te ag^ainst our will ? We are bom to a certain line — ^we are 
accomplished to that line alone— our duty is confined to a certain rou- 
tine of execution — ^we are mewed up like owls in a smaU conventual 
circle of gloom — ^weare paid sufficient for what we perform — ^we have» 
therefore, no incentive to our enterprise and ambition — ^the greater 
part of our life is a blank to us. If we stir abroad into more wide 
and common intercourse with mankind, we are perpetually remind- 
ed that a stamp is upon us — ^we cannot consult our inclinations— we 
must not marry as we please — ^we can never escape from ourselves — " 
** And," pursued the philosopher, who liked to talk himself as well 
as to listen ; ** and while so unpleasant to yourself are these dan- 
gerous and hateful hereditary distinctions, what mischiefs do they 
not produce to your fellow-creatures !— condemned to poverty, they 
are oondenmed to the consequences of poverty ; — ^ignorance and sin 
— ^they ofiend, and you hang them !" " Hang — ^them !" ** Ah l" the 
benevolent stranger covered his face with his hands. '* What phil- 
anthropic tenderness!** said the philosopher; " Pardon me, Sir, I 
must introduce myself : you may have heard of me ; I am the au- 
thor Slatterenobigioso ; you, so enlightened, are probably an author 
yourself; perhaps you have turned your attention to Morals, and are 
acquainted with the true nature of crime." ** Ay," groaned the 
stranger, '* I am acquainted with its end." " Or perhaps biography, 
the great teacher of practical truths, made you ftrst learn to think. 
For my part I amuse myself even now by taking the lives of. some 
of the most remarkable of my contemporaries." ** Indeed!" said 
the stranger with inexpressible dignity, and then putting on his hat 
^vith an air, he stalked out of the room, saying over his left shoulder 
in a voice of conscious pride — '* And I, Sir, have done the same." 

CHAFTBR vm.— THE JSALOUST. 
** She wrongs hU thonghu/'— Thb Coxsaik. 

** Ah, miss !" said the tailor, as he passed through the country 
town on a high trotting horse, and met the unfortunate Laura 
walking homewaid with "The Sorrows of Werter" in her 
hand : " Ah ! so the spark has carried himself off. How could you 

be so taken in? What! marry a " "I know what you 

would say," interrupted Laura haughtily, " and I beg you will be 
silent. You knew him, then." " Ay, by sight. I have seen him 
on trying occasions, sure enough. But you will meet him no more, 
I guess : he is wanted in town to-morrOw morning." "Gracious 
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Heaven ! for what ?" said Laura, tliiiiking the Marquis de Tgte Per- 
du was again apprehended for not haying been hanged sufficiently. 
"Why— be prepared — Miss, he is going to tie the noose." 
"Wretch! perfidious wretch!" shrieked Laura, as her fear now 
changed into jealousy ; " do you mean that he is going to lead another 
to the altar ?" " Exactly, Miss!" said the tailor, and off went Ms 
high trotting horse. 

CHARBR IX. — THB DBNOUB3inMT. 

*^ It it DOC for myself I do theie things, but for my country." 

Pl.UTABCH'8 APHOUSM WHBIT XM PLACW, 
Of— Aphorl— Mwg «li 



" Poor cousin Jack 1" said the lawyer, as he was eating his break- 
fast ; " he has been playing very naughty pranks, to be sure : but he 
is our cousin, nevertheless. We should pay him all possiMe i^ 
spect. Come, girl, get on your bonnet ; you may as well come with 
me : it will divert your mind. " " La ! papa : but, to be sure, there 
will be a great crowd. It is a most affecting sight ; and, after all, I 
thinkadilve maydomegood." " That's right, girl," said the &ther: 
and they were soon on the road to the capital. They arrived at an 
open space, but filled with spectators ; they beheld a platform, raised 
above the heads of the people *, L8.ura grew very faint with anxiety 
and heat She heard the spectators talking to each other. <* They 
3ay," observed one, " that it is with great difficulty he was persuad- 
ed to the calling — ^it has been four hundred years in the family — ^he 
took himself away, but came back when he heard the fees were 
augmented — you know he gets all the clothes." " There's poor 
cousin Jack," quoth the Attorney : " how pale he is I'* 

Laura looked. To the side of cousin Jack, who was about to be 
hanged, moveda well-known figure. " The Marquisde T6te Perdu !*' 
cried the Lawyer aghast? "My lover! my lover!" screamed 
Laura. " My eye! that's the Hereditary Hangman I" said a b}'^ 
standcr with open mouth. " Hereditary Hangman !" said an En. 
glish Lord, who was by chance an attendant at the spectacle. 

Hereditary Hangman ! — ^what a burlesque on the Peerage !" 

Is it a burlesque truly, or is the one about as wise as the other ? 

New Monthly Mag, 



THE FRIARS OF DWON. 

Whkh honest men oonftts'd their slnlf Th*y maich'd about from place to ptaioe* 
And paid the church (tenteeUj— With shrift and dispensatioo ; 

In Bur||undj two Capuchins And mended broken oonacieBocs,- 
Lived jovially and freeljr. ikMil-tinkers by vocation. 
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Out frtsr vu Father BenHhc*, 

And he ne'er knew dJequiet, 
Save when condemnM to saying graee 

O'er mortlfjing Olet. 

The other was lean Dominiek, 
H^ose slender tana, and sallow« 

Would icarce have made a candlewlck 
For Boniface's tailow. 

Albeit, he tippled like a fldi. 
Though not the lame potatloD ; 

And mortal man ne'er elear'd a diih 
With nlmUer mastication. 

Theaa saints without the shirts anlTedt 

One OTenlng late, to pigeon 
A country pair for almi, that lived 

About a league from Dijon— 

Whose supper-pot was set to boll. 

On ftggDts briskly crackling : 
The firiart enter'd* with a smile 

To Jacqnec and to Jacqueline. 

They bow'd and blau'd the dame, and then 

In pious terms beiovght her. 
To give two holy-minded men 

A meal of bread and water. 

For water and a crust they cravai. 
Those mouths that even on Lent days 

Scarce knew the taste of water, save 
When watering for daintka. 

Quoth Jacques, **Tbat were sorry cheer 

For men fktigued and dusty } 
And if ye supp'd on crusts, I fear. 

You'd go to bed but crusty.'* 

So forth be bronght a flask of rich 

Wine, fit to feast SUenus, 
And viands, at the s]|^t of which 

They laugh'd like two hyanaa. 

Alternately, the host and spouse 

Regaled each panlon-gauger. 
Who told them tales right marvellous, 

And lied as for a wager— 

'Bout chniches like baloons eonvey'd 

With aeronautic martyrs ; 
And wells made warm, where holy maid 
Had only dlpp'd her garters. 

And if their hearers gaped, I guess. 
With jaws three inch asunder, 

*Twas partly out of weariness. 
And partly out of wonder. 

Then striking up duets, the freres 
Went on to sing In matches. 



From psalms to sentimental alls. 
From these to glees and catchea. 

At last, they would have danced ostrfght, 
like a baboon and tame bear. 

If Jacques bad not drunk. Good night 
And shewn them to their chamber. 

The room was high, the heat's was nigh- 
Had wife or he suspicion. 

That monks would make a raree show 
Of chinks in the partition ?— 



Or that two confessors would < 

Their holy ears out-reaching 
To conversations as hum-drum 

Almost as their own pieachlng ? 

Shame on you, Frlan of orders gray. 
That peeping knelt, and wriggling. 

And when ye should have gone to pray. 
Betook yourselves to giggling ! 

But every deed will have Its meed : 

And hark ! what Information 
Has made the sinners, in a trice, 
Look black with oonstematloo. 

The farmer on a hone prepares 
His knife, a long and keen one i 

And talks of killing both the freres. 
The fat one, and the lean one. 

To-morrow by the break of day. 

He orders too, saltpetre. 
And pickling-tubs ; but, reader, stay, 

OoE host was no man«eater. 

The priests knew not that eonntiy-&lk 

Give pigs the name of fHars ; 
But startled, witless of the JokOf 

As If they txod on briars. 

Meanwhile, as they penpized with dread. 

The hair of either craven 
Had stood erect upon his head. 
But ihat their heads weie shaven. 

What, pickle and smoke us limb by limb I 

Ood curse him and his lardners 1 
St Peter wUl bedevil him. 
If he saltpetres Friars. 

Tet, Dominick, to die !— the ban 

Idea shakes one oddly {— 
Yes. Boniface, 'tis time we were 

Beginning to be godly. 

Would that, for absolution's sake 

Of all our sins and cogging. 
We had a whip, to give and Uke 

A last kind mntoal flogging. 
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O Dominick, thy iMthcr md 

Sbonld bleed fbr cspl«tf on. 
And thoa diouldst have, mj dear fiit friend, 

A gloriou flagelhittan. 

But bsTing ne'er a •witch, poor Miabt 
They bow'd like weeping willows. 

And told the Saints long rigmaroles 
Of aU their peecadillos. 

Yet, "mldat this penitential plight 
A thought their fisncies tickled. 

Twere better brave the window's height 
1 ban bf at morning pickled. 

And so they girt themseWes to leap. 

Both under breath imploring 
A regiment of Saints to keep 

Tlielr host and botten snoring. 

The lean one lighted like a cat. 

Then scamper'd off like Jehu. 
Nor aUrpp'd to help the man cf fat. 

Whose cheek was of a clay hue— 

IVho being l>y nature mor^ deslgn'd 

For resting ttian for Jumping, 
Pell heavy on hi» parts behind. 

That broaden'd with tlae plumping. 

There loqg beneath the window's sconce 

His bruises iie sat pawing, 
bquat as the figure ot a bonze 

Upon a Chinese drawing. 

At length he waddled to a sty ; 

The pigsi you'd thonght for game sake. 
Came round and nosed him loTingly, 

As if th^'d known their namesake. 

Meanwhile the other flew to town. 

And with short respiration 
Bray 'd like a donkey up and down 

Ass'as««ais-sseJnation i 



Men left their bedfc and night-capp'd 
Popp'd out ttom every casement ; 

Th^'cau ran firlghten'd on the leads ; 
Dijon ym» all amaxcment. 



Doors bang'd, dogs bay'd, and boys hurra'd. 

Throats gaped agtiaat in bare rows. 
Till sonndcst-sleepiiig watchmen woke* 

And even at last the m«yor rose— 

Who charging him before poUce. 

Demands of DomJnick surly, 
Wh^t earthquake, fire* or breach of peace . 

Alade all this hurly-burly ? 



Ass— quoth the psioat— aas-aasins. Snb 
Are laence a league, or nigbcr) 

About to salt, scrape, maasacret 
And barrel up a friar. 

Soon at the magistrate's command. 

A troop from the gens-d'arme's house 
Of twenty men rode sword in hand* 
To storm the bloody tum't house. 

As they wen cantcxing toward the place* 

Comes Jaoquec to the swincyard. 
But started when a great round gux 
Cried, Rascal, hold thy wliinyHd. 

'Twas Boni&oe, as mad's King Lear. 

Playing antics in the piggery :— 
'* And what tlie devil brought you here. 

You mountain of a ftiar, eh ?" 

Ah. once how Jolly, now how wan. 

And blubber'd with the vapours. 
That frantic Capuchin facvan 

To cut fantastic capers — 

Cryhag. Help, hallo, the bellows Mew. 

The pot is on toetew me f 
I am a pretty pig. but* no ! 

They shall not barbacue me. 

Nor was thlsfmvbig fit a sham ; 

In truth, he was hysterical. 
Until they brouj^t him out a dram 
And that wiooght like a miracie 

Just as the horsemen halted near. 

Crying, Murderer, slop. ohoy. oh 1 
Jaoquez was comforting the frcre 
With a good glass of noyeau— 

Who beckon'd to them not to kick up 

A row : but. waxing mellow, 
Squeex'd Jacquez* hand, and widi a hiccup 

Said, You're a damn'd good fellow. 

Explaining lost but little breath :— 

Here ended all the matter ; 
So God save Queen Elixabeth, 
And long live Henry fjuati* ! 

The gens-d'armes at the stoiy broke 

Into horse -fits of laughter. 
And, as if they had known the joLe, 
Their horses neigh *d thcteaAer. 

Lean Dominick, nethlnks. his chaps 
Yawn'd weary, worn, and moody ; 
So may my readers too, perhaps. 
And thus I with 'em Good day. 
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" Are you returning immediately to Worcester?" said Lady 
Leslie, a widow residing near that dty, to a young officer who 
was paying her a morning visit.—" I am *, can I do any thing 
for you there" — " Yes ; you can do me a great kindness. My con- 
fidential servant, Bajnes, is gone out for the day and night ; and I 
do not like to trust my new footman, of whom I know nothing, to put 
this letter in the post-office, as it contains a fifty-pound note." — " In- 
deed ! that is a large sum to trust to the post." — " Yes ; but I am told it 
is the safest conveyance. It is, however, quite necessary that a person 
-whom I can trust should put the letter in the box." — " Certainly," 
replied Captain Freeland. Then, with an air that showed he con- 
sidered himself as a person to be trusted, he deposited the letter in 
safety in his pocket-book, and took leave ; promising he would return 
to dinner the next day, which was Saturday. 

On his road, Freeland met some of his brother-officers, who were 
going to pass the day and night at Great Malvern ; and as they 
earnestly pressed him to accompany them, he .wholly foigot the letter 
intrusted to his care ; and, having despatched his servant to Wor- 
cester, for his sac-de nuit\ and other things, he turned back with 
his companions, and passed the rest of the day in that sauntering but 
amusing idleness, that dolce far nientef\ which may be reckoned 
comparatively virtuous, if it leads to the forgetfidness of little duties 
only, and is not attended by the positive infringement of greater ones. 
But, in not putting this important letter into the post, as he had en- 
gaged to do, Freeland violated a real duty ; and he might have put 
it in at Malvern, had not the rencounter with his brother-officers 
banished the commission given him entirely from his thoughts. Nor 
did he remember it, till, as they rode through the village the next 
morning, on their way to Worcester, they met Lady Leslie walking 
in the road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected, with sihame and confusion, 
that he had not fulfilled the charge committed to him; and fain 
would he have passed her unobserved ; for, as she was a woman of 
high fashion, great talents, and some severity, he was afraid that 
his negligence, if avowed, would not only cause him to forfeit her 
favour, but expose him to her powerful sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognized was, however, impossible ; and as soon 
as Lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, *' Oh ! Captain Freeland, 
1 am so glad to see you ! 1 have been quite uneasy concerning my 
letter since I gave it to your care ; for it was of such consequence ! 

* From <• lUnstratioiM of Lyloir ia all its branches. By Amelia Opie.** 
1&25). 8 vols. 12mo. f Night hag. X Sweet doing uothlDg. 
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Did you put it into the post yesterday ?" ** Certainiy,'* replied Fre»- 
land, hastily, and in the hurry of Ihe moment, ** Certainly. How 
oould you, dear Madam, doubt my obedience to your commands ?" — 
** 'i'hank you! thank you!" cried she, **How you have relieved 
my mind !'* He had so *, but he had painfully burthened his own. 
To be sure, it was only a white lie, — ^the lie of fear. Still he was 
not used to utter falsehood : and he felt the meanness and degrada- 
tion of this. He had yet to learn that it was mischioTous also ; and 
that none can presume to say where the consequences of .the most 
apparently trivial lie will ead. As soon as Freeland parted with 
Lady Leslie, he bade his friends farewell, and, putting spur to his 
horse, scarcely slackened his pace till he had reached a general post- 
office, and deposited the letter in safety. " Now, then,** thought 
he, '* I hope I shall be able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, 
without shrinking from her paietrating eye.*' 

He found her, when he arrived, very pensive and absent; so 
much so, that she felt it necessary to apologize to her guests, informr 
ing them that Mary Benson, an old servant of here, who was very 
dear to her, was seriously ill, and painfully circumstanced ; and that 
she feared she had not done her duty by her. ''To teU you the 
truth. Captain Freeland,*' said she, speiddng to him in a low voice, 
<* I blame myself for not having sent for my confidential servant, 
who was not very &r off, and despatched him with the money, in- 
stead of trusting it to the post." — " It would have been better to have 
done so, certainly !" replied Freeland, deeply blushing. " Yes ; for 
the poor woman, to whom I sent it, is not only herself on the point 
of being confined, but she has a sick husband, unable to be moved ; 
and as, but owing to no fault of his, he is on the point of 
bankruptcy, his cruel landlord has declared that, if they do not pay 
their rent by to-morrow, he will turn them out into the street, and 
seize the very bed they lie on ! However, as you put the letter into the 
post yesterdayj they must get the fifty pound note to^y, else they 
oould not ; for there is no delivery 9f letters in London on a Sunday, 
you know." " True, very true," replied Freeland, in a tone which he 
vainly tried to render steady. " Therefore," contumed Lady Ledie, 
** if you had told me, when we met, that tiie letter was not gone, I 
should have recalled Baynes, and sent him off by the mail to Lon- 
don ; and then he would have reached Somerstown, where the Ben- 
sons live, in good time ; — but now, though I own it would be a com- 
fort to me to send him, for fear of accident, I oould not get him 
back again soon enough ; — therefore, I must let things take their 
chance ; and, as letters seldom miscarry, the only danger is, that the 
note may be taken out." She might have talked an hour without 
answer or interruption *,— for Freeland was too much shocked, too 
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much oonBdenoe-stricken, to reply ; as he found that he had not only 
tdd a falsehood, but that, if he had had moral courage enough to tell 
the truth, the mischierous negligence, of if?hich he had been guilty, 
oould have been repaired ; but now, as Lady Leslie said, it was too late ' 
But, while Lady Leslie became talkatiTO, and able to perform her 
duties to her friends, after she had thus unburthened her mind to 
Freeland, he grew every minute more absent, and more taciturn : 
and, though he could not eat with appetite, he threw down, rather 
than drank, repeated glasses of hock and champagne, to enable him to 
rally his spirits ; but in rain. — A naturally ingenuous and generous 
nature cannot shake off the first compunctious visitings of conscience 
for having committed an unworthy action, and having also been the 
means of injury to another. All on a sudden, however, his counte- 
nance brightened : and as soon as the ladies left the table, he start- 
ed up, left his compliments and excuses with Lady Leslie*s nephew, 
who presided at dinner; said he had a pressing call to Worcester; 
and, when there, as the London mail was gone, he threw himself in- 
to a postchaise, and set off for Somerstown, which Lady Leslie had 
named as the residence of Mary Benson. " At least,'* said Freeland 
to himsdf with a b'ghtraied heart, " 1 shall now have the satisfaction of 
doing all I can to repair my fault." But, owing to the delay ooca^ 
sioned by want of horses and by finding the ostlens at the inns in bed, 
he did not reach London and the place of his destination till the 
wretched family had been dislodged ; while the unhappy wife was 
weeping, not only over the disgrace of being so removed, and for 
her own and her husband's increased illness in consequence of it, 
but from the agonizing suspicion that the mistress and friend, 
whom she had so long loved, and relied upon, had disregarded the 
tale of her sorrows, and had refused to relieve her necessities! 
Freeland soon found a conductor to the mean lodging in which the 
Bensons had obtained shelter ; for they were well known ; and their 
hard fate was generally pitied :^but it was some time before he could 
speak, as he stood by their bedside — ^he was choked with painful 
emotion at first ; with pleasing emotions afterwards : — for his con- 
science smote him for the pain he had occasioned, and applauded him 
for the pleasure which he came to bestow.'— >*' I come," said he, at 
length, while the sufferers waited in almost angry wonder, to hear 
his reason for thus intruding on them, *' I come to tell you, from 
your kind friend, Lady Leslie" — " llien she has not forgotten 
me \'* screamed out the poor woman, almost gasping for breath. 
*' No, to be sure not :— «he could not foiget you ; she was incapa^ 
hie. . . .*' here his voice wholly failed him. ** Thank Heaven!" 
cried she, tears trickling down her pale cheek. ** I can bear any 
thing now; for that was the bitterest part of all!'*— .** My good 
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WDman," said Freeland, " it vna ewiog to a mistake :<—p6liaw : no, 
it yns owing to my foidt, that you did not reoelYe a £60 note by ibe 
post yesterday :"»—** £60 !" cried the poor man wringing his hands, 
** why that would have more tlian paid all we owed ; and I could have 
goneonwithmy business, and our livee would not have been risked, nor 
disgraced I ' Freeland now turned away, unable to say a word more ; 
but, recovering himself, he again drew near them ; and, throwing 
his purse to the agitated speaker, said, '^ there! get well! only get 
well ! and whatever you want shall be yours ! or I shall never lose 
this horrible choking again while I live !" 

Freeland took a walk after this scene, and with hasty, sapid strides ; 
tiie painful choking being his companion very often during the 
couise of it, — ^for he was haunted by the image of those whom he 
irnd disgraced ; — and he could not help remembering that, however 
blameable his negligence might be, it was notiiing, either in sinful- 
ness or mischief, to the lie told to conceal it ; and that, but for that lie 
of fear, the effects of his negligence might have been repaired in time. 

But he was resolved that he would not leave Someistown tifl he 
had seen these poor people settled in a good lodging. He therefore 
hired a conveyance for them, and superintended their removal that 
evening to apartments fuM of every necessary comfort " My good 
friends," said he, '* I cannot recall the mortification and disgrace 
which you have endured through my fault ; but I trust Qiat you 
will have gained in the end, by leaving a cruel landlord, who had no 
pity for your unmerited poverty.^ — Lady Leslie's note will, I trust, 
reach you to-morrow*, — ^but if not, I will make up the loss ; there- 
fore be easy ! and when I go away, may I have the oomfort of 
knowing that your removal has done you no harm !" 

He then, but not till then, had courage to write to Lady Leslie, 
and tell her the whole truth ; concluding his letter thus : 

''If your interesting protegees have not suffered in their health, 
I shall not regret what has happened ; because I trust that it will be 
a lesson to me through life, and teach me never to tell even the most 
apparently trivial white lie again. How unimportant this violation 
of truth appeared to me at the moment ! and how sufficiently motived ! 
as it was to avoid falling in your estimation ; but it was, you see, 
overruled for evil ;— and agfoiy of mind, disgrace, and perhaps risk 
of life, were the consequences of it to innocent individuals \ — not 
to mention my own pangs ; — the pangs of an upbraiding oonsdenoe. 
But forgive me, my dear Lady Leslie. Now, however, I trust that 
this evil, so deeply repented of, will be blessed to us all ; but it will 
be long before I forgive myself.'* 

Lady Leslie wsDs delighted with this candid letter, though grieved 
by its painful details, while she viewed witli approbation the amenc^ 
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which her young friend had made, and his modest disregard of his 
own exertions. 

The note arrived in safety ; and Freeland left the afflicted cou- 
ple better in health, and quite happy in mind ; as his bounty and Lady 
Leslie's had left them nothing to desire in a pecuniary point of view. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, while she 
blamed his fault; and they fortified each other in the wise and 
mond resolution, never to violate truth again, even on the slightest 
occasion : as a lie, when told, however imimportant it may at the 
time appear, is like an arrow shot over a house, whose course is im- 
seen, and may be unintentionally the cause, to some one, of agony 
or death. 
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THBouaH the wood, through the wood. 

Warbles the merle ! 
Throagti the wood, throagh the wood. 

Gallops the earl ! 
Yet he heeds not its song 

As it sinks on his ear. 
For he lists to a voice 

Than its music more dear. 

Through the wood, through the wood. 

Once and away. 
The castle is gain^ 

Aud the Lady is gay : 
Vfhen her smile becomes sad. 

And her eyes become dim ; 
Her bosom is glad, 

When she gazes on him ! 

Through the wood, through the wood. 

Over the wold. 
Rides onward a band 

Of true warriors bold ; 
They stop not for forest. 

They halt not for water ; 
Their chieftain in sorrow 

Is seeking his daughter. 

Through the wood, through the wood. 

Warbles the merle ; 
Through the wood, tlirough the wood. 

Prances the earl ; 
And on a grey palfrey 

Comes pacing bb bride ; 
While an old man sits smilingj 

In joy, by her side. Wii Anderson.* 

* " Poetical Aspiration!. By William Anderson, Eaq. Edin. 1830." 
lU. 2 B 
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TO OCTAVIA, 

THB BKIHTH DAUQUTEB OF J. LARKING, ESQ. 

Ah I mayast dioa vmr be whAt now thoa art. 

Nor unbniBMn th< piomiae of thy tyixtn 1— Loan Bvnaa. 

Full many a gloomy month hath past. 

On flaf^ng; wing, regardless by,— 
UnmarkM by aught, save grief,— .since last 

I gazed upon thy bright bine eye. 
And bade my Lyre pour forth for thee 
In strains of wildest minstrelsy ! 
For all my joys are wither'd now,— 

The hopes I most relied on, thwarted,— 
And sorrow hath o'erspread my brow 

With many a shade since last we parted : 
Yet, teid that mnrldness of lot. 
Young Peri, thou art onforgot I 

There are who love to trace the smile 

That dimples upon childhood^s cheek , 
And hear from lips devoid of guile. 

The dictates of tlie bosom break ;— 
Ah i who of such could look on thee 
Without a wish to rival me! 
None i — ^his must be a stubborn heart. 

And strange to every softer feeling, ' 
Who from thy glance could bear to part 

Cold and unmoved — without revealing 
Some portion of the fond regret 
Which dimm*d my eye when last we met! 

Sweet bud of beauty !— *Mid the thrill— 

The anguish'd thrill of hope delayed,— 
Peril— and pain— and every il 

That can the breast of man invade,— 
No tender thought of thine and thee 
Hath faded from my memory ; 
But I have dwelt on each dear form, 

♦nil woe, awhile, gave place to gladness. 
And that remembrance seem'd to charm, 

Almost to peace, my bosom's sadness j— 
And now, again, I breathe a lay 
To hail thee on thy natal day I 

O ! might the fondest prayers prevail 
For blessings on thy future years ; 
Or innocence, like thine, avail 

To save thee from affliction's tears ; 
Each moment of thy life should bring 
Some new deUght upon its wing I 
And the wild sparkle of thine eye— 

I1iy guilelessness of soul revealing— 
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Beam ever tims, as bcaateously, 

Undimmed— «aTe by those gems of feelings 
Those soft, luxurious drops which flow, 
In pity, for another's woe ! 

But vain the thought !— It may not be l~- 

Could prayers avert misfortune's blight. 
Or hearts, from sinful passion free. 

Here hope for unalloy'd delight, 
Then, those who guard thine opening bloom 
Had never known one hour of gloom. 
Na— If the chastening stroke of Fate 

On guilty heads alone descended, 
Sure they would ne'er have felt its weight. 

In whose pure bosoms, sweetly blended. 
Life's dearest social virtues move. 
In one bright endless chain of love! 

Then since upon this earth, joy's beams 

Are fading— frail, and few in number 
And melt— like the light-woven dreams 

Tliat steal upon the mourner's slumbers- 
Sweet one I I'll wish thee strength to bear 
The ills that heaven may bid thee share ! 
And when thine infancy hatli fled. 

And Time with woman's zone hath boond thee 
If, in the path thou'rt doom'd to tread. 

The thorns of sorrow lurk, and wound thee. 
Be thine that exquisite relief 
Which blossoms 'mid the springs of grief I 

And like the many-tinted Bow, 

Which smiles the showVy clouds away. 

May Hope— Griers Iris here below— 
Attend and soothe thee on thy way. 

Till full of years— thy cares at rest— 

Thou seek'st the mansions of the bless'd !~ 

Young Sister of a morM Nine, 

Farewell I— Perchance a long farewell 
Though woes unnumber'd yet be mine,— 

Woes, Hope may vainly strive to quell,— 
111 half unteach my soul to pine. 
So ttiere be bliss for thee and thine ! 

Alaric a. Watts.* 

* •' In mMt of the lonmaU," laysMr Wattt, »*daUy, weekly, and monthly, for July, 181»«, 
these Tenes (addiesM-d to the eighth of nine ■iaten) were ascribed, with very flattering eulo- 
giura, to the pen of no leia dUttngulihed a poet than Lord Byron ; although they had been 
published a month befbre, with the author's name, in the Edinburgh Magazine. Their ex- 
tended circulatioa (fbr which they were, of conne, entirely indebted to thU circumstance) 
afibrds a striking proof of the omnipotence of a hams ! The trifle, which with my undigni. 
fled patronymic might have slumbered unmolested in the pages of a Scottish Magazine until 
doomsday aided by iU fcotittous aiv«ndage, was forthwith ushered into life, light, and pic 
pulariiy. Well may we say with a slight YariaUon of Pope's couplet : 

AaerBw tal (o a Lord ths bsppy IiaMi 
liow tlM «U brtgbttiW--lM« Uw smM raflon I** 

2b2 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE, 

ON THB CLYOB. 

Evert ruined edifice in the land has its TisitoTS — but very few 
persons among those whom one finds about such places have brought 
a single historical association in their heads, that might not suit as 
well elsewhere. They all knorw perhaps the general £act, that for 
many ages the now bare and ctM and empty hall was tapestried 
from floor to ceiling, and hung round with arms that glittered in 
the blaze of a well fagoted hearth — ^that there were lords and ladies 
—that wine and wasaul was the order of the day and night — ^that 
there were warders above and captives below—a spanning draw- 
bridge, and a down-right portcullis. To know this, or something 
like it, is to have stock sufficient for luxurious meditation. An- 
tiquaries are for the most part sad bores. With them it is all 
microscopic work. They are like the Spanish philosopher, who, when 
he had completed the careful analysis of a celebrated poem, was un- 
der the necessity of reading every verse over again, to ascertain what 
subject he had been examining. Whoever has a heart to feel and a 
fancy to supply it, will find himself very much at home with any 
ruin whatever, though they have never been introduced to each 
other by Captain Grose— and with none more so than with Both- 
well Castle. There it stands, magnifioent in decay — and stiU as of 
old ** breathing a spirit o*er the solitude." It has been stated by 
implication, that historical facts do little to interest us in scenes, 
whose romantic presence can conjure up a nobler history for them- 
sdvesin the soul that has '*any music" — Apropos of poetry and 
music. When the heart is warmed with bright fancies, it cannot 
choose but turn away from cold cautious narrative — but give it music 
and poetry suited to its mood, and play on for ever. How enviable 
is he who sang that sweet strain of Ro^n I 

*< 'Twas in that season of the year," &o. 
And he who sang of Stanley with its snow-mantled turrets, under 
' the " braes of Glenifier'*— And he, the nameless bard, whose spirit 
breathes around the precincts of Bothwell Castle. These poets are 
the true historians of the scenes which they celebrate. What other 
men tell us may leave the memoiy or lie dormant within it Uieir 
language can never be forgotten. The song associated with Both- 
well Castle is one of our oldest and most pathetic. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century it had become familiar and delightful to 
Scottish ears, as the following romantic incident of that period will 
show. 
A certain Scotsman while travelling through Palestine, either far 
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the purpose of using his money, or of getting money to use, (mcst 
probably the latter,) chanced, greatly to his wonderment, one sultry 
afternoon, as he rode along the way under shelter of the palm tre&t, 
which extended their boughs on either side, to hear a female voice 
singing plaintively this lay of his own distant land— 

On the biythe Beltane, as I went 
By myself attour the green bent, 
Wharby the glancand waves of Clyde 
Through haugha and hangand hazels glide. 
There sadly sitting on a brae, 
I heard a damsel speak her wae. 

Oh BothweU Bank, thou bloomest fair. 
But ah thou makitt my heart fu sair j 
For a' beneath thy holts sae green 
My love and I wad sit at e'en ; 
While primroses and daisies, mixt 
With blue bells, in my locks he fixt. 

But he left me ae dreary day, 
And haply now sleeps in the clay j 
Without ae sach his death to ruun. 
Without aeflonir his grave to crown ! 
Oh Bothwell Bank, thou bloomest fair. 
But, ah, thou mak'st my heart fu sair. 

It may well be conceived with what overwhelming emotions the 
traveller heard this beautiful ballad of his native country sung on a 
lonely spot, in a " far foreign land;" but presently, while the joy of 
grief was at smiles and tears upon his face, a goodly dwelling dis- 
closed itself some little distance apart among the green fields, where 
by the door stood a fair lady with a child in her arms — and our 
traveller became aware that it was she who had enchanted him with 
the sweet ditty of Bothwell Castle. A native of those banks celebrat- 
ed in the song, she had in her youth gone to Palestine in company 
with some of the &ir and noble of Scotland. But by one or more of 
those numerous accidents to which travellers were in those days, and 
still in some degree are, subject, she was separated from her com- 
panions, and would have found herself helpless in a foreign land, 
had it not been her good fortune to fall in with a rich Turkish gen- 
tleman, who, attracted by her beauty, and moved by her destitute 
situation, became first her bene&ctor, and eventually her husband. 
To meet with a countryman under present circumstances was to her 
no less grateful than had been her Doric ditty to the ears of the 
traveUer. She welcomed him home, and in the end proved of much 
service to him, through the influence of her husband— r'* an advan- 
tage," says Robert Chambers, who records the anecdote, " which 

2B3 
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the tiaTeller oould nerer hsn ci^oyed bad not Bothwell Bank 
bloomed fidr to a poet's eye, and been the scene of some peaoon not 
less tender than unfortunate." 

z. 



TO THE DEPARTED. 

Thou comest only in the night, fkt>m the airy hftll of dreams. 
And we meet upon the breezy hill, and bedde the shining streams ; 
And Time returns, that long has passed, to Join forgotten years. 
And he brings the buried hopes of youth, its sunshine and its tears. 

Thou smilest, as in days of yore ; and I fancy that again 
I can pour to thee, as I was wont» my boBom*s Joy or pain. 
Oh ! shadowy and delnslTe bUss I Yet cheat my spirit stUl, 
That withCTs in its prison-house, where all is dark and chiU. 

Dark, though the light of sunny day npon ray path be glowing— 
Clilll, though the breath of summer morn upon my cheek is blowing I 
Because I wander forth alone, and find no kindred eye 
To gaze with me on the flowery earth, or the glory of the sky ! 

Alone I climb the mountain height, or pierce the solemn wood, 
I tread with solitary step the brink of the ocean flood ; 
In vain I seek thee on the UUs, or bedde the langfiing streams. 
For thou comest only in the night, from the fiUry land of dreams. 

Then I would wish, my all of life, one slumber for thy sake. 
But that I kuow an hour will come when I at last must wake :— 
When the baseless visions I have shaped will vanish like a shade. 
And all thefar beauteous rainbow tints in the light of truth shall fade. 

Oh I better far to brave the storm that gathers o*er my head, 
'With none to pity — none to soothe, till the grave becomes my bed. 
Than to let the golden hope expire amid Fancy's fitful themon. 
To meet thee on the eternal hiUs,— 4>ut never more in dreams !' 



TO ANNA, 

DAUeHTm OF THa MMV, aOBSST CABK OF LUM. 

AmiA ! the dropa which wet thy dieek Thoa'rt all anfit to itiuggie with 

An shed fer othen* woe : Deep sorraws of thine own. 

H«BTen gnat, Lof», that for thine own griefi 
Thy taais may ■ddein flow. Ah ! dionld the lempeit't loweiiqg htmu 

E'er threat ihy tender Ibrm ; 
IMs earthly foena, tiMNi*lt ihortly ptova, May He who guaidt the innocent, 

Jaitrew'dwiththocntinetocei Tbeaabeltarlntbeitonnt 

Though, yet nntold thoee harms are, which 
Thy yonng heart may deplora. And lend thee gently, deonet one, 

Aionff Uft>t ragged ratf , 
Since then *n ao mored by Ibielgn ills, Until at length, he bring thea aft 

Ills then hast never known, Within his bitM'd abode. 

Ray. Wm. Onurnvsn. 
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THE LAME PIG. 

Mks M'Ckie, Charles Mathews's old Scotdi lady, was simplicity 
itself, and her heart overflowed with the wannest affections of hu- 
man nature. JVIr Josiah Flowerdew, of Manchester, had occasion 
to visit Edinburgh, that free-stone village which Scotsmen call a 
metropolis, situated a mile or two from Leith, a sea-port town on 
the river Forth. He had a letter of introduction to the Rev. Dr 
and Mrs M'Crie, and was received by them with all the frank and 
courteous kindnes of their disposition. 

One Sunday, after having attended divine service in the Doctor's 
church, he returned with his hospitable friends to their residence. 
A nice, hot, tasty, but frugal dinner, was quickly placed upon the table. 

*' Good folk hunger after the word," observed the old lady, put- 
ting a haddock of fourteen inches long, with an ocean of oysters and 
butter, on Josiah 's plate ; and tak' a willy waught of that Malaga — 
it's gusty and priesome ; our guidman he was dry in the pulpit, and 
ye hae as guide right to be dry out of it — ^hem ! Excuse me, Doc- 
tor — Lord, sir, ye are filing your hands.'* 

Mr Josiah was a devoted admirer of the fair sex, and could not, 
even when an aged and wrinkled face met his gaze, fail to remem- 
ber, that once the same cheek was dyed with the hue of the rose, and 
the eyes cast a lustre which would have maddened an anchorite. He 
therefore, out of devotion to what was past, ate and drank as directed 
of what was present. After having in this fashion laboured with a 
vigour and industry which would have done credit to an Irish 
labourer deepening the Thames, or a student of Stinkomalee ettling 
at comprehending the last number of the Edinburgh Review, he was 
constrained, from absolute want of local capacity, to give over — " to 
cease labour, to dig and to delve," in a horrid brute, of the bird 
spedes, which must have been oousin-german to the penguins of the 
Falkland Islands. 

" The 'tither leg, Mr Josiah Powderjew ?" said the Doctor. 
** The 'tither leg. Doctor ! May I perish if one joint of the whole 
carcase has moved the flutter of a gnat's wing," answered Josiah. 
** Ye are ower genty with the beast, Mr Flowerdew," observed 
the old lady. ** Doctor, mark ye that, and abuse nae man's gude 
name. Rive it, sir— Rive it" " It is teugh— it is, of a verity," 
said the Doctor, as his eye-tooth snapped in a struggle with a ten- 
4on which would have held his Majesty's yacht in a hurricane. 
** And toothsome foiitye," observed Mrs M^Crie ; ^' but it's wrang 
to sport wi' a human creature's distresses. Na, na, Mr Josiah, ye 
needna look sae wae like. Possession, nae doubt, is nine points of 
the law ; but the rightful owner of that yellow stump is lang syne 
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gathered to his forbears. Of a ti'oth, it ivould be an awfu* momeui 
gin he cam to vindicate his ain." 

Mr Flowerdew shuddered, and for reasons that can very well be 
understood, agreed most heartily with his hostess. *^ But as I'm in 
the land of the living I" continued Mrs M*Crie, ** our taupy lass has 
a'thegether neglected the syllabub. There it stands, in the pride of 
its beauty, in the aumry. Surely I've been carried myseU. Doctor, 
whenever you gae by the hour and five minutes, I'm dean done for 
ony mair use that day — I can mind naething." '* Neither can I, 
Mrs M*Crie," observed Mr Josiah, innocently. " It's a blessing 
for you, Mr Josiah," answered the old lady; " if I had minded a' 
I've heard, I would by this time have been demented." ** Right, my 
dear," replied the Doctor, <* the female is the weaker vessel — a 
cracked pitcher, as a man may say, and in no way fit to be the re- 
pository of the wonders of airt and science." " And yet," retorted 
Mrs M*Crie, somewhat pi(][ued at the observation, " there are some 
airts, of the whilk ye are as ignorant as a dead dog— saving the oom- 
pairishon." ** And in what, may I be permitted to ask ?" answered 
the Doctor, with much solemnity. " In what ? Ye see, Mr 
Lourhew," he added, " I in naewise eschew the inquiry." " Na, 
then, gudeman," exclaimed the old lady exultingly, " I hae you now 
on the hip — ^that is — God save us— excuse the expression, Mr Josiah ; 
we are plain folk." " Madam," answered Mr Flowerdew, " make 
no apology. The recollections of youth are delightful. I have 
many warm remembrances of the kind. But pray, madam, don't 
let us lose the advantage of knowing in what matter of lore you 
transcend the Doctor. Pray be so condescending." " Nay, kind 
sir, " said the old lady, " it's a joke of my own ; but, as it is conr 
nected with that very syllabub that our lass has set before you, I shall 
ask the Doctor again . Ye that ken the three wonnerf ul things in the 
warld, yea, the four wonderful things and strange, how mak ye the 
syllabub?" »* I tak the lass."—" Whisht, Doctor; gin ye begin 
that gate," interrupted the old lady, ** I maim be the expounder of the 
text mysell. So ye see, Mr Flowerdew" — 

But before the secret is disclosed, we must inform our readera 
that there is a certain jug or pipkin of earthenware used in various 
culinary and detergent purposes in Scotland, called a ''pig," and 
which, from the tenacious kind of earth (laam or loam) of which it 
is composed, goes by the distinctive name of a " lame pig ;" a uten- 
sil of which, fifty years ago, to have been ignorant, would have been 
a confession of stultification as great as if you thought that the red 
sea was rubicimd. 

" So, sir," continued Mrs M*Crie, " when I want to make a syUfr* 
bub — ^its grand for a cold, or a kittling in the throat"—- 
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^ Madaml"— 

" Yes, its jiae doubt of healing virtues," observed the Doctor,— 
** medidnal in all matters, thoracical, if I may use the expression ; 
and, Mr Towerflew, it has the advantage of being divertive and jo- 
cund in the swallow. Sir, I hold in utter execration your sennas and 
globani ; the latter are, of a certy, an abomination before the Lord. 
I anoe had a dose thereof— gin I live to the age of Methusalem, the 
day will be to me like yestreen : they took a good forty minutes to 
chow, my inside was curmurring like does in a dooket. It was most 
special unsavoury, Mr Souispew." 

'* So," continued the old.Iady, after an impatient pause, ** I send 
to the market and our Bell brings me a lame pig." 

" But why a lame pig ?" 

" Why a lame pig, sir ? — ^wliat way no ? Sir, naething but a lame 
{^g will answer the purpose I" 

" I cry your mercy, good lady." 

'* So our Bell brings me a lame pig. I aye tell our lass (she has 
been wi* us these thirteen years come Martiiunas; she is the O* of 
her grandfather, as the doctor says, when he is facetious,) to pick 
me out a dean ane." 

" Very right," said Mr Josiah. «* But I*m afraid you would 
have but little choice in that respect." 

** Ye are wrang,Mr Cowersew," said the Doctor, " they are aye 
vireel washed outside and in." 

'* Oh, Doctor, no joking ; this is a serious matter." 

" Na ; there's no joking," observed the old lady. " They are 
vreel scraped vri* a heather ringe." 

'* A what, madam I" 

*' A nievefu' o* heather ; wi* the whilk you get even to the most 
extreme comer of the concern." 

" No doubt, madam, if you are permitted."— 

<( Permitted, Mr Josiah 1 and gin I buy a pig, may I no do what 
I chuse wi' it? or wi' ony ither face of day for which I gave ready 
<nunzie? Ye have, sir, great character in England for deanliness . 
and I ameure that Mrs Flowerdew never has a pig in her aught 
but she washes it inside and out, as dean as the driven snaw." 

" Nay in that," said Mr Flowerdew, " I can assure you you are 
mistaken. Before the pigs reach us*' — — 

t« Wed wed ; ither folk do it, and that is the same thing. So, 
when Bdl comes hame, I says, hand me down the can with the vir- 
gin honey, and I drap twa dessert spoonfuls into the pig's mouth" — 

** Into its mouth, madam ?" 

* O signifies granddiild. 
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" Ay, to be sure, sir ; where would you have it put ?•— a pig's 
mouth was nae gien to it for naething— Or jeUy will do as weel. 
Na, iVe tried your lai^e bergamot presenred pear; but whiles 
the pig's neck is no that wide to admit of a pear of size, and it's 
fashious squeezing it in/' 

" No doubt, madam, and dangerous.*' 

^* Yes, gin the neck break ; but when ye mell and meddle wi' 
pigs, ye maun mind ye deal wi' slippery gear." 

" Very true, madam." 

" Weel, then, our lass carries the pig to the cow, and there she 
gently milks a pint and a half of warm milk in upon the henny or 
jelly, or pear, as it may be." 

" Into the pig, madam !" 

*' Ay, into the mouth o't. Surely that's nae kittle matter ?'* 

*' Now, madam, as I am an ordinary sinner, that is an operatiQa 
that would puzzle all Lancashire. Into its mouth !" 

" Weel, I'm astonished at you, sir: is there ony mystery or sor. 
eery in Bell hauding a pig wi* the tae hand, and milking a cow with 
thetither?" 

" I really, madam, in my innocence of heart, thought that the pig 
might have run—" 

"Run o'er? Nae doubt; so wud it gin ye filled it o'er fu. So 
hame comes the pig'**— ' 

" Of itself, madam !" 

" Sir ! Lord, sir, you speak as if the pig could walk I" 

" I beg you a thousand pardons, madam ; I truly forgot the milk 
and jelly. It would be extraordinary if it could." 

" Very, sir. So the lass brings me my lame pig.'* 

" Ah, that's another reason. Wdl, may I be drawn to a thread if 
I could divine why you preferred a lame pig !" 

" Ye needna gang to Rome to learn that ; a lame pig is aye fendi- 
est. So I begin to steer and steer the milk and jeUy.' 

" Steer and steer, madam!' 

*^ Ay — ^mix a' weel up thegether.* 

" And may I entreat to know with what you stir it ?" 

" Wi' a spoon, to be sure ; ye wadna hae me to do it wi' my 
fingers ?" 

** God forbid, madam ! I would use, if heaven ever employed me 
in the manner you mention, a spoon with a most respectably long 
handle." 

"It's better of length, certainly, sir. Naething can escape you, 
then \ Weel, the next thing we do is this, to gently put the pig 
afore the fire to simmer." 

"To simmer!" 
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" Yes, sir, and there stand or it reeks again. But you must not 
let it get o'er het : it ivould bum the milk." 
" And the pig too, madam." 

** Oh ! that's naething. We dinna fiash ourselTes wi' the pig. 
What were they made for?'* 

** Why. truly, madam, I thought, until this day, that I knew 
something of their history ; but I find I have been woefully ignorant." 
*' We canna reach perfection at ance, as our gudeman says (wha, 
by-the-bye, is and has been this half hour, as sound as a top.) And 
90, after the pig has simmered and simmered, ye in wi' the spoon 
again." 

'* Again, madam!" 
. " Ay, sir ; ye wadna hae it all in a mess at the bottom ?" 
" Far from it, madam ; as far as possible." 
" So ye maun gie anither stir or twa, until it sings." 
" Sings, madam ? And does the pig make no other noise during 
all this operation?" 

*' Scarce any other, gin it's a good pig ; but all depends on that 
I've seen a lame pig, that afore the heat had touched its sides a 
matter of five minutes, would have gane off in a crack." 
; " I don't wonder at that in the least, madam." 

" You would wonder, if your English pigs had half the value of 
the Scotch." 
»* Possibly, madam." 

*' Of a verity," continued Mrs M'Crie, " there was a pig played 
me ance a maist mischancy trick. Ye see, I expected a pairty of 
our presbytery to denner, and I had sent our BeU out for the maist 
capacious pig she could grip ; and I had poured in the quantum 
$uff\ as the medidners say, of het milk on the gooseberries (I was 
making a posset,) and a' went weel ; but when I thought it was done 
to a hair, out lap a het aizle ; our BeU (the hizzy !) sprang to the tae 
side; the pig gaed the tither — a' was ruined." 
" And the poor pig — ^what became of it ?" 
" Puir, indeed ! It wasna worth the minding : its head was dung 
in, and it gat a sma' fracture on the side; but as it was bonny in its 
colour, and genty in its mak. Bell s}^ed it out in dear water^ then 
rubbed it up wi' a duster, and dapped it on the shelf in the kitchen, 
where it lies to this blessed day, in peace and quiet, as I may say. 
In my opinion, sir, the pig hadna been right made." 
" Not right made, madam?" 

" Not right made, sir. You look surprised. Think you ony 
body can make a pig ?" 
" Far from it, madam." 
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*^ It would sarely hah you and me, I'm jakwwing, Mr Josiah 
Flowerdew." 

** Admitted, madam ; admitted. — But, my dear Mra M*Grie^ I 
have just one other thing to ask. You hare told me— (here Josiah 
gave a shudder).->how the milk and honey gets in. Now, madam, 
may I be allowed to ask how you get the syUabnb out ?" 

** How we get it out ? Lord, sir, you surprise me ! Just the way 
we put it in. How would you get it out ? Sure there's nae magic 
in that'/' 

" Nay, madam, I don't pretend to Tenture upon any ^peculationa 
on the point. There are many reasons, no doubt, why the pig would 
easier let it out than in ; and I am quite willing to prefer the mouth. 
But, after it is out, pray, madam, who eats the syllabub?— or, pnyt 
madam, do you also eat the pig ?" 

'* Ha, ha! Weel that's guide. Lord, sir, the pig's as hard as a 
stane!" 

** Ged, madam, you are right ; I had forgot the fiying. But as 
to the milk and jelly, or the beigamot pear, after the pig's, for whose 
intestines are they deroted ?" 

"Sir?" 

" Pray, madam, who devouis that?" pointing with his finger to 
the horrid potion before him. 

" You, sir, if you will do me that honour." 

" Me, madam! Me ! Good night, madam. Pray don't waken the 
doctor. I am particularly engaged. Nay, madam, not a morsel— 
(I would as soon bolt a barbecued toad, or mouth a curried hedge- 
hog) — I do entreat you to keep it for the next presbytery. If they 
resemble our clergy in the south, they are more familiar with pigs 
than I am.— Well, well!" Mr Flowerdew was heard to exclaim, 
as he, in a maimer, tumbled down, in his haste, from top to the 
bottom of the stair, " I have often heard that the Scotch were dirty ; 
but, by all the stripes in a yard of gingham, they were bom barbar* 
ians!" 

" Mr Dourstew !" exclaimed the Doctor, awakening. "Where 
are you? Here's my wife with the syllabub. Where are you, Mr 
Moorskew ?" 

" I'm off!" answered Mr Josiah; and it is said by his friends, 
that during a long life of some seventy years, no persuasion could ixw 
duce him ever again to visit Edinbiu'gh. " The lame pig," he 
would mutter to himself, " the jelly and hot milk I Heaven save me 
from such a calamity 1" 

FroMT** Mag, 
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MY NATIVE VALE. 

My native vale, my native vale I In visions and in dreams 

I see your towers and trees, and hear the music of your streams ; 

I feel the fragranee oi the thorn where lovers loved to meet ; 

I walk upon thy hills and see thee slumbering at their feet 

In every knoU I see a friend, in every tree a brother. 

And clasp thy breast, as I would clasp the bosom of my mother. 

There stands the tottering tower I climb'd, and won the falcon's brood ; 

There flows the stream I've trysted through, when it was wild in flood. 

There is the fairy glen— the pools I mused in youth among, 

The very nook where first I pour'd forth nnconsider'd song : 

And stood with gladness in my heart, and bright hope on my brow— 

Ah ! I had other visions then than I have visions now. 

I went into ny native vale— alas ! what did I see f 

At every door strange fiices, where glad looks onoe welcomed me ; 

The sunshine faded on the hills, the music left the brooks, 

'llie song of its unnumber'd larks was as the voice of rooks ; 

The plough had been in all my haunts, the axe had touched the grove ; 

And death had fbllow'd— there was nought remain*d for me to love. 

My native vale, farewell ! farewell I— my father, on thy hearth 
The light extingnish'd^-and thy roof no longer rings with mirth ; 
There sits a stranger on thy chair j and they are dead and gone 
Who charmed my early life— all— all sleep *neath the church-yard stone : 
There's nought moves save yon red round moon, noughtlives but that pure 
I'hat lived when I was young— all— all are gone and gone for ever I [river. 

Keir with thy pasture mountains green, Drnrolanrig with thy towers, 
Carse with thy lily banks and braes, and Blackwood with thy bowers! 
And fiUr Dalswinton with thy walks of scented thorn and holly. 
Where some had toil'd the day, and shared the night 'tween sense and foHy, 
Farewell, farewell, your flowers will glad the bird, and feed the bee. 
And charm ten thousand hearts, although no more they'll gladden me. 

1 stood within my native vales, fast by the river brink. 

And saw the long and yellow com 'neath shining sickles sink ; 

I heard the fair hair'd maidens wake songs of thy latter day i 

And joy^d to see the bandsmen smile, albeit their locks were gray : 

I thought on mine own musings— when men shook their tresses hoary. 

And said, " alas !'* and named my name, ** thou art no heir of glory !" 

Allan CuinviiiaB^ii. 



SONG. 

Gatbbk ye rose-buds while ye may. That age is best which is the lint. 

Old time is still a flying { When yooth and blood are warmer ; 

And thia lame flower that smlltt to-day* Bat being spent, the worse and woiit 

To morrow may be dying. Times still succeed the former. 

Tbe glorious lam p of heaven, the Sun, Then be not coy. but use your time. 

The higher he's a getting. And whUe you may. go marry { 

Tbe sooner wlU hit race be nm, For having lost but onof> your prime. 

And nearer he's to settings, Tou may Ibr ever tairy. Haaaioc 

III. 2 C 
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THE THREE TASKS; 

oa 
THE LITTLE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL.* 

EvBRT peraon in the parish knows the party knoU that rises abort 
the Routing Bum, some few miles from the renowned town oi 
Knockimdowny, which, as all the worid must allow, wants only houses 
and inhabitants to be as big a place as the great town of Dublin it- 
self. At the foot of this little hiU, just undher the shelter of a da- 
cent pebble of a rock, something about the bulk of* half a doien 
churches, one would be apt to see— if they knew how to look sharp, 
otherwise they mightn't be able to make it out from the grey rode 
above it, except from the smoke that ris from the chimbley — Nancy 
Magennis*s little cabin, snug and ooosey, with its oorrag, or ould 
man of branches, standing on the windy side of the door, to keep 
away the blast. Upon my word, it was a dacent little residence in 
its own way, and so was Nancy herself, for that matther ; for though 
a poor widdy, she was very punctwell in paying for Jack's schooling, 
as I often heard ould Terry M'Phaudeen say, who tould me the story. 
Jack indeed, grew up a iine slip ; and for hurling, foot-baU playing-, 
and lepping, hadn't his likes in the five quarthers of the parish. It's 
he that knew how to handle a spade and a raping-hook, and what 
was better nor all that, he was Idnd and tindher to his poor ould 
mother, and would let her want for nothing. Before he'd go to his 
day's work in the morning, he'd be sure to bring home from the 
dear spring-well that ran out of the other side of the rock, a pitcher 
of water to serve her for the day ; nor would he forget to bring in a 
good cred of turf from the snug little peat^tack that stood, thatched 
with rushes, before the door, and leave it in the comer, beside the 
fire ; so that she had nothing to do but put over her hand, without 
rising ofi" her sate, and put down a sod when she wanted it. Nancy, 
on her part, kept Jack very ciane and comfortable *, his linen, though 
coarse, was alway^s a good colour, his working dothes tidily mended 
at aU times ; and when he'd have occasion to put on his good coat to 
work in, for the first time, Nancy would sew on the fore-part of 
each sleeve a stout patch of ould doth, to keep them from being worn 
by the spade ; so that when she'd rip these off them every Saturday 
night, they would look as new and fresh, as if he hadn't been work- 
ing in them, at all, at all. Then, when Jack came home in the 
winter nights, it would do your heart good to see Nancy sitting at her 
wheel, singing " Stachan Maragah," or ** Peggy Na Laveen," be- 
side a purty clear fire, with a small pot of murphys bdling on it for 

* From *' Trait* aad Storiet «r Uie Iriali Vtunatrj.' 
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their supper, or in a wooden dish, comfortably oovered with a dane 
pFBskeen, on the well-swept hearthnstone; whilst the quiet dancing 
blaze might be seen blinking in the nice earthen plates and dishes, 
that stood over against the side wall of the house. Just before the 
fire, you might see Jack's stool waiting for him to come home ; and, 
on the opposite side, the brown cat washing her face with her paws, 
or sitting beside the dog that lay asleep, quite happy and oontinted, 
purring her song, and now and then looking over at Nancy, with 
her eyes half shut, as much as to say, " catch a happier pair nor we 
are Nancy, if ye can." Sitting quietly on the roost above the door, 
were Dicky the cock, and half a dozen of hens, that kept this honest 
pair in eggs and egg-milk for the best part of the year — ^besides en^ 
abling Nancy to sell two or three clutches of March-birds every sason, 
to help to buy wool for Jack's big coat, and her own grey-beard gown 
and striped red and blue petticoat. 

To make a long story short — ^no two could be more comfortable, 
considering every thing. But, indeed, Jack was always obsarved to 
have a dacent, ginteel turn with him ; for he'd scorn to see a bad 
gown on his mother, or a broken Sunday-coat on himself ; and instead 
of dhrinking his little earning in a sheebeen house, and then eating 
his praties dry, he'd take care to have something to kitchen them ; 
so that he was not only snug and dacent of a Sunday, regarding 
wearables, but so well-fed and rosy, that the point of a rush would 
take a drop of blood out of his cheek. Then he was the comliest 
and best-looking young man in the parish, could tell lots of droll 
stories, and sing scores of merry songs, that would make ye split 
your sides with downright laughing ; and when a wake or a dance 
would happen to be in the neighbourhood, may be there wouldn't 
be many a sly look-out from the purty girls for pleasant Jack Mag- 
ennis. 

In thiswayUved Jack and his mother, as happy and conUnted as two 
lords ; except now and thin, that Jack would feel a little consam for 
not being able to lay past any thing for the sore foot, or that might 
enable him to think of marrying — for he was beginning to look about 
him for a wife ; and why not, to be sure ? But he was prudent for 
all that, and didn't wish to bring a wife and a small family into po- 
verty and hardship. 

It was one fine, frosty, moonlight night — ^the sky was without a 
doud, and the stars all blinking, that it would delight any body's 
heart to look at them, when Jack was crassing a bog that lay a few 
fields beyant his own cabin. He was just crooning the ** Humours 
of Glynn " into himself, and thinking that it was a very hard case 
that he couldn't save any thing at all, at all, to help him to the wife 
^-when^ on coming down a bank in the middle of the bog, he saw a 
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dBiUooldngf man, louiing against » damp of turf, and a Uadc dog* 
sitting at his ase beside him, with a pipe of tobadcy in his mouth, 
and he smoking as sober as a jndge» Jack, howerer, had a stout 
heart, bekase his consdence yns dear, and barring bdng a little 
daunted, he wasn't Tory much afiraid. ** Who is this oeming down 
toaidst us?" sEdd the bhidL-finroured man, as he saw Jade approadi- 
ing them. " It's Jade Magennis," says the dog, making answer, 
and taking the pipe out of his mouth, with his right paw, and after 
puffing away the smoke, and rubbing the end of it against his left 
leg, exactly as a Christian (this day's Friday, the Lord stand betune 
us and harm) would do against his sleere, giving it at the same time 
to his oommde~<* It's Jack Magennis," says the dog, *< honest 
widow Magennis's daoent son." '^ The 'very man," sb>'b the other, 
bade to him, " that I'd wish to sanre out of a thousand. Arrah ! 
Jack Magennis, how is every tether4ength of you ?" sb>-8 the ould 
£eilow, putting the furrawn on him^ — ^^ and how is every bone in your 
body, Jack, my darling ? Ill hould a thousand guineas," says he, 
pointing to a great big bag that lay beside him, " and that's only the 
tenth part of what's in this bag, Jack, that you're just going* to be 
in ludc, this very night.*' ** And may worse never happen you. 
Jack, ma bouchal," says the dog, putting in his tongue, then wagging 
his tail, and houlding out his paw to shake hands with Jack. 
" Gintlemen," says Jack, never minding to give the dog his hand, 
bekase he heard it wam't safe to touch the likes of him — ^*' Gintle- 
men," sayshe^ "ye're sitting fieur from the fire this frosty night.** 
''Why, that's true. Jack," answers the ould fdlow, **but if we'n» 
sitting far from the fire, we're sitting very near the makins of it.** 
So, with this, he pulls the bag of godd over to him, that Jack might 
know by the jingle of the shiners what was in it. '* Jack," says 
dark-face, '* there's some bom with a silver ladle in their mouth, and 
others with a wooden spoon ; and if youll just sit down on the one 
end of this damp with me, and take a hand at the five and ten," 
pulling out as he spoke, a deck of cards, "you may be a made man 
for the remainder of your life." " Sir," says Jack, " with submis- 
sion, both yourself and this cur 1 mane," says he, not wishing to 

give the dog offinoe— " both yourself and this dacent gintleman with 
the tail and daws upon him, have the advantage of me, in respect of 
knowing my name ; for, if I don't mistake," says he, putting hia 
hand to his hat, " I never had the pleasure of seeing either of ye be- 
fore." " Never mind that," says the dog, taking back the pipe from 
the other, and clapping it in his mouth ; " we're both your well- 
wishers, any how, and it is now your own fault if you're not a rich 



man." 



Jack, by this time, was beginning to think that they might be after 
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wishing to throw loock in his way -, for he had ofton heard of men 
being made up entirely by the fairies, till there was no end to their 
wealth. *« Jack/' says the black man, ^' you had better be sed by us 
for this bout— upon the honour of a gintleman we wish you well ; 
howsoever, if you don't choose to take the ball at the right hop, an- 
other may, and you're welcome to toil all your life, and die a beggar 
after." '* Upon my reputation what he says is true, Jack," says the 
dog, in his turn, '* the lucky minnit of your life is come ; let it pass 
without doing what them that wishes your mother's son well desire 
you, and you'll die in a ditch." " And what am I to do," says 
Jack, " that's to make me so rich all of a sudden ?" " Why, only 
to sit down and take a game of cards with myself," says black-brow, 
" that's all, and I'm sure it's not much." '* And what is it to be 
for ?" Jack inquires, ** for I have no money — ^tarenation to the rap 
itself's in my company." ** Well, you have yourself," says the dog, 
putting up his fore daw along his nose, and winking at Jack, " you 
have yourself, man — don't be fEiint-hearted, — he'U bet the contents 
of this bag ;'' and with that the ould thief gave it another great big 
shake, to make the ginne}'s jingle again — '* It's ten thousand ginneys 
in hard gould ; if he wins, you're to sanre him for a year and a day ; 
and if he loses, you're to have the bag." " And the money that's in 
it ;" says Jack, wishing, you see, to make a sure bargain, any how. 
" Ev*rj' penny," answered the ould chap, " if you win it ; and there's 
fifty to one in your &vour." 

By this time the dog had got into a great fit of laughing at Jack's 
sharpness about the money. " The money that's in it. Jack," says 
he, and he took the pipe out of his mouth, and laughed till he brought 
on a hard fit of coughing; <* O, by this and by that," sayis he, " but 
that bates Bannagher ! and you're to get it ev'ry penny, you thief of 
the world, if you win it ;" but for all that, he seemed to be laughing 
at something that Jack wasn't up to. 

At any rate, surely, they palavered Jack betune them, until he 
sot down and consinted. " Well," says he scratching his head, " why, 
wone nor lose I can't, so here goes for one trial at the shiners, any 
how !" <* Now," says the obscure jintleman, just whin the first card 
was in his hand, ready to be laid down, *< you're to sarve me for a 
year and a day, if I win ; and if I lose, you shall have all the money 
in the bag." ** Exactly," says Jack, and just as he said the word, 
he saw the dog putting the pipe into his pocket and turning his head 
away for fraid Jack would see him breaking his sides laughing. At 
last, when he got his face sobered, he looks at Jack, and says, ** Surely 
Jack, if }^ou win, you must get all the money in the bag ; and upon 
my reputation you may build castles in the air with it, you'll be so 
rich." 

2 c 3 
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This pluck'd up Jack's courage a little, and to woric tbey went; 
but how could it end otherwise, than Jade to lose betune two such 
knowing sohemeiB as they soon turned out to be ? For what do yoa 
think, but as Jack was beginning the game, the dog tips him a wink, 
laying his fore daw almg his nose, as before, as much as to say, 
<* watch me, and youll win,"— turning round, at the same time, and 
showing Jack a nato little looking-glass, that was set in his 03Etfaer, 
in which Jack saw, dark as it was, the spots of all the other fellow's 
cards, as he thought, so that he was cock sure of bating him. But 
they were a pair of downright knaves, anyhow ; for Jack, by playing 
to tiie cards he saw in the looking-glass, instead of to them the other 
hdd in his hand, lost the game and the money. In short, he saw 
that he was blamied and cheated by them both ; and whrai the game 
was up he plainly tould them as much. 

*' What, you scoundrel V* says the black fellow, starting up and 
catching him by the collar, *< dare you go for to impache my honour?" 
*' Leather him if he says a word," says the dog, running over on his 
hind legs, and laying his shut paw upon Jack's nose, " say another 
word, you rascal," says he, " and 111 dovun you ;" with this the ould 
fellow gives him another shake. *' I don't Uame you so much," says 
Jack to him, " it was the looking-glass that desaved me.'* *' What 
looking-glass, you knave ?" aiys dark fiioe, giving him a fresh haul. 
*^ Why, the one I saw under the dog's oxther," replied Jack. *' Un- 
der my oxther ! you swindling rascal," replies the dog, giving him 
a pun by the other side of the collar; " did ever any honest pair of 
jintlemen hear the like ? — ^but he only wants to break through the 
agreement ; so let us turn him at once into an ass, and then hell 
brake no more bargains, nor strive to take in honest men and win 
their money." So saying, the dark fellow drew his hands over 
Jack's javf s, an' in a twinklin' there was a pair of ass's ears growing 
up out of his ears. When Jack found this, he knew that he wasn't 
in good hands ; so he thought it best to get himself as well out of the 
scrape as possible. 

" Jintlemen be aisy," says he, '* and let us understand one another: 
I'm very willing to sarve you for a year and a day, but I've one no- 
quist to ax, and it's this ; I 've a helpless ould mother at home, and if 
I go with you now shell break her heart with grief iiist, and starve 
afterwards. Now, if your honour will give me a year to work hard, 
and lay in provision to support her while I'm away, 111 sarve you 
with all the veins of my heart — ^for a bargain's a bargain." With 
this the dog gave his companion a pluck by the skirt, and, after some 
chat together, that Jack didn't hear, they came back and said that 
they would comply with his wishes that &r ; '* so, on to-morrow 
twdve-month. Jack," saj-s the dark fellow, " the dog here will omiie 
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to your mother's, and, if you follow him, he*ll bring you safe to my 
castle." *' Very well, your honour," says Jack ; " but as dogs re- 
semble one another so much, how wiU I laiow him wen he comes?" 

" Why," answers the other, " he'll have a green ribbon about his 
neck, and a pair of Wdlington boots on his hind legs." " That's 
enough, sir," says Jack, ** I can't mistake him in that dress, so 111 
be ready.*' 

During that year Jack wrought night and day, that he might be 
able to lave as much provision with his poor mother as would support 
her in his absence ; and when the morning came that he was to bid 
her farewell, he went down on his two knees and got her blessing. 
He then left her with tears in his eyes, and promised to come back 
the very minnit his time would be up. '* Mother," says he, *' be 
kind to your little family here, and feed them well, as they're all 
you'll have to keep you company till you see me agin." 

His mother then stuffed his pockets with bread, till they stuck out 
behind him, and gave him a crooked sixpence for luck ; after which, 
hie got his staff, and was just ready to tramp, when, sure enough, he 
spies his ould friend the dog, with the green ribbon about his neck, 
and the Wellington boots upon his hind legs. He didn't go in, but 
waited on the outside till Jack came out They then set off, but no 
one knows how far they travelled, tiU they reached the dark jintle- 
man's castle, who appeared very glad to see Jack, and gave him a 
hearty welcome. 

The next day, in consequence of his long journey, he was ax'd to 
do nothing ; but in the ooorse of the evening, the dark chap brought 
him into a long, frightful room, where there were three hundred 
and sixty-five hooks sticking out of the wall, and on every hook but 
one, a man's head. When Jack saw this agreeable sight, his dinner 
began to quake within him; but he felt himself still worse, when 
his master pointed to the empty hook, saying, " Now, Jack, your 
business to-morrow is to dane out a stable that wasn't daned for the 
Jast seven years, and if you don't have it finished before dusk — do 
you see that hook?" « Ye^yes ;" replied Jack, hardly able to 
spake. <« Well, if you don't have it finished before dusk, your heed 
will be hanging on that hook as soon as the sun sets." " Very well, 
your honour," replied Jack; scarcely knowing what he said, or he 
Mfouldn't have said 'Wery well" to such a bkwdy-minded intention, 
any how—" Very well," says he, " 111 do my best, and all the world 
knows the best can do no more." 

Whilst this discourse was passing betune them. Jack happened to 
look to the upper end of the room, and there he saw one of the 
beautifullest faces that ever was seen on a woman, looking at him 
through a little pannel that was in the wall. She had a white snowy 
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forehead — such eytt, and cheeks, and teeth, that there's no coming 
up to them ; and the dusters of dark hair that hung about her 
beautiful temples — ^by the laws, I'm afeard of falling in love with 
her myself, so 111 say no more about her, only that she would charm 
the heart of a miser. At any rate, in spite of all the ould follow 
could say — ^heads, and hooks, and all. Jack couldn't help throwing an 
eye, now an then, to the pannel ; and to tell the truth, if he had 
been bom to riches and honour, it would be hard to fellow him for 
a good fiace and a good figure. " Now, Jack," says his master, ** go, 
and get your supper, and I hope you'll be able to perform your 
task—if not, off goes your head." " Very well, your honour," says 
Jack; again scratching it in the hoith of perplexity, *' I must only 
do what I can." 

The next morning Jack was up with the sun, if not before him, 
and hard at his task ; but before breakfast time he lost all heart, 
and little wonder he should, poor fellow, bekase for erery one shorel- 
full that he'd throw out, there would come three more in: so that 
instead of making his task leas, according as he got on, it became 
greater. He was now in the greatest dilemmy, and didn't know 
how to manage, so he was driven at last to sudi an amplush, that 
he had no other shift for employment, only to sing Paddeen O^Bftf- 
ferty, out of meer Texation, and dance the hornpipe trebling step to 
it, ortkfVmg his fingers, half mad, through the stable. Just in the 
middle of his tantrum, who comes to the door to call him to his 
breakfast, but the beautiful crathur he saw the evening before, 
peeping at him through the pannel. At this minnit, Jack had so 
hated himself by the dancing, that his handsome face was in a fine 
glow, entirely. 

« I think," said she, to Jack, with one of her own sweet smiles, 
<*that this is an odd way of performing your task." '*Och, thin, 
'tis you that may say tiiat," replies Jack; ** but it's myself that's 
willing to have my head hung up any day, just for one sight of you, 
you darling." " Where did you come from ?" asked the lady, with 
another smile that bate the first all to nothing. *' Where did I 
come from, is it?" answered Jack; "why, death alive! did you 
never hear of ould Ireland, my jewel ?^^em — I mane, plaae }'our 
• ledyship's honour." " No," she answered ; " where is that 
country?" **Och, by the honour of an Irishman," says Jack, 
** that takes the shine ! — not heaUrd of green Erin — ^the Imerald Ide 
— ^the Jim of the ocean, where all the men are brave and honounii- 
ble, and all the women — ^hem— I mane the ladies — chaste and 
beautiful ?" <* No," said she ; '* not a word : but if I stay longer I 
may get you to blame— come in to your breakfiBSt, and I'm sorry to 
ilud that you have done so h'ttle to your task. Your master's b man 
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that always acts up to what he threatens ; and, if you have not this 
stable deared out before dusk, your head will be taken off your shoul- 
ders this night.'* " Why, then/' says Jack, « my beautiful darU— 
plase your honour's ladyship — if he hangs it up, will you do me the 
favour, a-cushta machree, to turn my head toardst that same pannel 
where I saw a sartin fair face that I won't mintion ; and if you do, 
may I never — " '* What means cushla machree ?" inquired the 
lady, as she turned away. "It manes that you're the pulse of my 
heart, avoumeen, plase your ladyship's reverence," says Jack. 
'* Well," says the lovely crathur, " any time you can speak to me 
In future, I would rather you would omit terms of honour, and 
jtist call me after the manner of your own country; instead, for in- 
stance, of caHing me your ladyship, I would be better pleased if you 
call me cu«A2a— something— •" " Cushla machree mavoumeen — 
the pulse of my heart— my darling," said Jack, oonstherin it (the 
thief) for her, for fraid she wouldn't know it well enough. " Yes," 
she replied, " citshla machree ; well, as I can pronounce it, acusltla 
ma chree, will you come into your breakfast ?'* said the darling, giving 
Jack a smile, that would be enough, any day, to do up the heart of 
an Irishman. Jack, accordingly, wait after her, thinking of no- 
thing except herself; but on going in he could see no sign of her, so he 
sat down to his breakfast, though a single ounce the poor feUow 
couldn't ate, at that bout, for thinking of her. 

Well, he went agin to his work, and thought he'd have better 
luck ; but it was still the ould game — three shovelfulls would come 
!n for every one he'd throw out ; and now he began in earnest, to feel 
something about his heart that he didn't like, bekase he couldn't, for 
the life of him, help thinking of the three hundred and sixty-four 
heads and the empty hook. At last he gave up the work entirely, 
and took it into his head to make himself scarce from about the ould 
fellow's castle altogether ; and, without more to do, he sets off, never 
saying as much as ** good bye" to his master : but he hadn't got as 
fhr as the lower end of the yard, when his ould friend, the dog, steps 
out of a kennel, and meets him full butt in the teeth. " So Jack," 
says he, " you're going to give us leg bail, I see ; but walk back 
with yourself, you spalpeen, this minit, and join yoor work, or if you 
don't," says he, " it'ill be worse for your health. I'm not so much 
your enemy now as I was, bekase you have a friend in ooort that you 
know nothing about ; so just do Whatever you're bid, and keep 
never minding." 

Jack went back with a heavy heart, as you may be sure, knowing 
that, whenever the black cur began to blarney him, there was no 
good to come in his way. He, accordingly, went into the stable, but 
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cojisiimiiig to the faand's turn he did, knowing it would be only iis&- 
leas ; for, instead of clearing it out, he'd be only filling it. 

It was now near dinner time, and Jack was very sad and sorrow- 
ful, as how could he be otherwise, poor fellow, with such a bloody- 
minded ould dbap to dale with ? vrhen up comes the darling of the 
world again, to call him to his dinner. 

'* Well, Jack," says she, with her white irms so beautiful, and her 
oark dusters tossed about by the motion of the walk — " how are you 
coming on at your task?" *'How am I coming on, is it? Och, 
thin," says Jade, giving a good humoured smile through the frown 
that was on his &oe, " plase your lady — a auhla ma chree — it's all 
over with me ; for I Ve still Uie same story to tell, and off goes my 
head, as sure as it's on my shoulders, this blessed night" 

** That would be a pity, Jack,*' says she, " for there are worse 
heads on worse shouldeis ; but will you give me the shovel ?" ** Will 
I give you the shovel, is it ? — Och, thin, wouldn't I be a right big 
baste to do the likes of that, any how?" says Jack ; '* what I avour- 
neen dheelish l to stand up with myself, and let this hard shovel into 
them beautiful, soft, white hands of your own ! Faith, my jewd^ 
if you know but all, my mother's son's not the man to do such a dis- 
graceful turn, as to let a lady like you take the shovd out of his 
hand, and he standing with nis mouth under his nose, looking at you 
—not myself, catournMn i we have no such unginteel manners as 
that in our country." " Take my advice. Jack," says she, pleased 
in her heart at what Jack said, for aU she didn't purtend it — " give 
me the shovel, and depend upon it, I'll do more in a short time to 
dear the stable, than you would for years." " Why then, avoumeen, 
it goes to my heart to refuse you ; but, for all that, may I never 
see yesterday, if a taste of it wiU go into your purty, white fingers," 
says the thief, praising her to her face all the tim&— *' my head may 
go off, any day, and wdcome, but death before dishonour. Say no 
more, darling ; but tell your flEtther I'll be in to my dinner immed- 
iently." Nothwithstanding all this, by jingo the lady would not be 
put off; like a ra-al woman, she'd have her way, so on tdling Jack 
that she didn't intend to work with the shovel, at all at all, but only 
to take it for a minute in her hand, at long last he gave it to her *, 
when she struck it three times on the threshd of the door, and, giv- 
ing it back into his hand, tould him to try what he could do. Well, 
sure enough, now there was a change \ for instead of three shovelfuls 
coming in, as before, when he threw one out, there went nine more 
along with it. Jack, in coorse, couldn't do less than thank the lovely 
crathur for her assistance ; but, when he raised his head to speak to 
her, she was gone. I needn't say, howsomever, that he went into 
his dinner, with a light heart, and when the ould fellow axed him 
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ha^ ne \<ras coming on, Jack tould him that he was doing gloriously 
'* Remember the empty hook, Jack," said he. <' Never fear, your 
honour," answered Jack, " if I don't finish my task, you may bob 
my head off any time." 

Jack now went out, and was a short time getting through his job, 
for, before the sun set it was finished, and he came into the Idtchen, 
ate his supper, and, sitting down before the fire, sung ** Love among 
the roses," and the " Black Joke,*' to Tex the ould fellow. 

This was one task orer, and his head was safe for this bout ; but 
that night, before he went to bed, his master called him up stairs, 
brought him into the bloody room, and gave him his orders for the 
next day. " Jack," says he, " I have a wild fiUey that has never 
been caught, and you must go to my demesne to-morrow, and catch 
her, or if you don't— Jook there," says the big blackguard, *' on that 
hook it hajigs, before to-morrow, if you haven't her before suiiset in 
the stable that you cJaned yesterday." ** Very well, your honour," says 
Jack, '* I'll do every thing in my power, and if I fail, I can't help 
it." 

The next morning Jack was out with his bridle in his hand, 
going to calch the filley. As soon as he got into the demesne, sure 
enough there she was in the middle of a green field, grazing quite 
at her ase. When Jack saw this, he went over toaxdst her, hould* 
ing out his hat, as if it was full of oats; but he kept the hand that 
had the bridle in it behind his back, for fraid she'd see it and makeoC 
IVell, my dear, on he went till he was almost within grip of her, 
Gock sure that he had nothing more to do than to slip the bridle over 
her neck and secure her ; but he made a bit of a mistake in his 
reckoning, for though she smelt and snoaked about him, just as if 
she didn't care a feed of oats whether he caught her or not, yet when 
he boulted over to hould her fast, she was off like a shot, with her 
tail cocked, to the far end of the demesne, and Jack had to set off 
hot foot after her. AH, however, was to no purpose ; he couldn't 
come next or near her for the rest of the day, and there she kept 
cxwrsing him about, from one field to another, till he hadn't a blaist 
of breath in his body. 

In this state was Jack, when the beautiful crathur came out to 
cstll him home to his breakfast, walking with the pretty small feet 
and light steps of her own, upon the green fields, so bright and 
beautiftil, scarcely bending the grass and flowers as she went along, 
the darling. " Jack," says she, " I fear you have as difficult a task 
to-day as you had yesterday." ** Why, an it's you that may say 
that with your own purty mouth," says Jack, says he ; for out of 
breath and all as he was, he couldn't help giving her a bit of blarney 
the rogue. *^Well, Jack," saysshe, ** take my advice, and daii'l 
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tire yourself any longer by sttomptuig to catch her ; truth's 
I tell you, you could never do it : come home to your breakfast, and 
when you return again, just amuse youradf as well as you can until 
dinner time.*' " Och, och/' says Jack, striving to look, the sly 
thief, as if she had promised to help him— «" I only wish I was a king, 
and, by the powers, I know who would be my queen, any how ; for 
it's your own sweet lady— «ttKmm«0n dheeUsfir—1 say, anm't I bound 
to you for a year and a day loiter, for {Hromising to give me a lift as 
well as for what you done yesterday." " Take care. Jack," says she, 
smiling, however, at his ingenuity in striving to trap her into a 
promise, " I don't think I made any promise of assistance." '* You 
didn't?" says Jack, wiping his face with the skirt of his ooat, 
'cause why?— you see pocket handkerchiefs weren't invinted in 
them times *, *' why, then, may I never live to see yesterday, if 
there's not as much ra-al beauty in that smile that's divarting itself 
about them sweet-breathing lips of yours, and in them two eyes of 
light that's breaking both their hearts laughing at me, this minnit, 
as would encourage any poor fellow to ^pect a good turn from you 
•—that is, when you could do it, without hurting or harming your- 
self ; for it's he would be the right rascal that could take it, if it 
would injure a silken hair of your head." *' Well," said the lady, 
with another roguish smile, " I shall call you home to dinner at 
all events." 

When Jack went back from his breakfast, he didn't slave himself 
after the Alley any more, but walked about to view the demesne, and 
the avenue, and the green walks, and nice temples, and fishponds, 
and rookeries, and every thing, in short, that was worth seeing. 
Towards dinner time, however, he b^an to have an eye to the way 
the sweet crathur was to come, and sure enough it's she that wasn't 
one minnit late. ** Well, Jack," says she, "I'll keep you no l<aiger 
in doubt," for the tender hearted crathur saw that Jack, although 
he didn't wish to let an to her, was fretting every now and then 
about the odd hook and the bloody room — *^ Jack*" says she> *' al- 
though I didn't promise, yet I'll perform ;" and with that she pulled 
a small ivory whistle out of her pocket, and gave three blasts on it 
that brought the wild filley up to her very hand, as quick as the 
wind. She then took the bridle, and threw it over the haste's node, 
giving her up, at the same time, to Jack. *^ You needn't fear now. 
Jack," says she, " You will find her as quiet as a lamb, and as tame 
as you wish ; as a proof of it, just walk before her, and you will see 
she'll follow you to any part of the field." 

Jack, you may be sure, paid her as many and as sweet compli- 
ments as he could, and never heed one from his country for being 
^ able to say something toothsome to the ladies. At any rate, if he 
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laid it on thick the day before, he gave her two or three additional 
coats this time, and the innocent soul went away, smiling as usual. 

When Jack brought the filly home, the dark feUow, hi^ master, 
if dark before, was a perfect tunder>doUd this night: bedad, he was 
nothing less than near bursting with vexation, bekase the thieving 
ould sinner intended to have Jack's head upon the hook, but he fell 
short in his reckoning now as well as before. Jack sung " Love 
among the Roses,** and the " Black Joke," to help him into better 
temper. " Jack/* says he, striving to make himself speak pleasant 
to him, '* you've got two difficult tasks over you; but you know 
the third time's the charm — ^take care of the next." ** No matter 
about that,*' says Jade, speaking up to him stiff and stout, bekase, 
as the dog tould him, he knew he had a friend in ooort— "let us 
hear what it is, any how.'* " To-morxow, then," says the other, 
''you are to rob a crane's nest, on the top of a beech tree which 
grows in the middle of the lake that you saw, yesterday, in my 
demesne ; you.'re to have neither boat nor oar, nor any kind of con- 
veyance, but just as you stand ; and if you fail to bring me the eggs, 
or if you break one of them — ^look there !" says he, again pointing 
to the odd hook, for all this discourse took place in the bloody room. 
" Good again," sa}'B Jack; "if I fail, I know my doom." " No 
you don't, you spalpeen," says the other, getting vexed with him, 
entirely, " for I'll roast you till you are half dead, and ate my din- 
ner off you, after ; and, what is more than that, you Uackguard, 
you must sing the * Black Joke' all the time.'*. " Oivel fly away 
vnth you,*' thought Jack, " but you're fond of music, you vagabcmd." 
The next morning Jack was going round and round the lake, 
trying about the edge of it, if he could find any place shallow 
enough to wade in ; but he might as well go for to wade the say, 
and, what was worst of all, if he attempted to swim, it would be like 
a tailor's goose, — straight to the bottom ; so he kept himself safe on 
dry land, still expecting a visit from the "lovely crathur," but, 
bedad, his luck failed him for wanst; for, instead of peeing her 
ooming over to him, so mild and sweet, who does he obsarve steering 
at a dog's trot, but his ould friend, the smoking cur. " Confusion 
to that cur," says Jack to himself, " I know there's some bad for- 
tune before me, or he wouldn't be coming acrass me." 

'* Come home to your breakfast, Jack", says the dog, walking up 
to him, "it*s breakJBast time." "Ay," says Jack, scratching his 
h«u], " its no great matter whether I do or not, for I bleeve my 
head's hardly worth a flat-dutch cabbage at the present speaking." 
** Why, man, it was never worth so much ;" says the baste, pulling 
out iiis pipe and putting it in his mouth, when it lit at once. " Take 
care of yourself," says Jack, quite desperate— for he thought he wan 
lu. 2 D 
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near the end of his tether—" take care of yourself, you dirty cur, 
or may be I might take a jintleman's toe from the nape of your 
neck." ♦* You had better keep a straight tongue in your head," 
says four legs, "while it's on your shoulders; or I'll break every 
bone in your skin.— Jack, you are a fod," says he, checking him- 
self, and speaking kindly to him, " you are a fool; did not I tell 
you the other day to do what you were bid, and keep never minding ?" 
" Well," thought Jack to himself, " there's no use in making him 
any more my enemy than he is — ^particularly as I'm in such a 
hobble." " You lie," says the dog, as if Jack had spoken out to 
him, wherein he only thought the words to himself, "you lie," 
says he, " I'm not, nor never was your enemy, if you knew but all." 
" I beg your honour's pardon," answers Jack, " for being so smart 
with your honour ; but, bedad, if youwere in my case,— if you ex- 
pected your master to roast you alive— eat his dinner off of your 
body— make you sing the * Black Joke' by way of music for him: 
and, to crown all, knew that your head was to be stuck upon a hook, 
after— may be you would be a lltUe short in your temper as well as 
your neighbours." " Take heart. Jack," says the other, laying his 
fbredaw as knowingly as ever along his nose, and winking slyly at 
Jack, " didn't I tell you that you have a friend in*coort? the day's 
not past yet ; so cheer up, who knows but there is luck before you 
still?". ** Why, thin," says Jack, getting a little cheerful, and 
wishing to crack a joke with him, " but your honour's very fond of 
the pipel" "Oh! don't you know, Jack," says he, "that that's 
the fashion at present among my tribe; sure all my brother puppeys 
smoke now, and a man might as well be out of the world as oat of 
the fashion, you know." When they drew near home, they got 
quite thick entirely ; " now," says Jack, in a good hmnoured way, 
"if you can give me a lift in robbing this crane's nest, do; at any 
rate, I'm sure your honour won't be my enemy. I know you have 
too much good nature In your face to be one that wouldn't help a 
lame dog over a style— that is," says he, taking himself up for fear 
of offending the other—" I'm sure you'd be always inclined to help 
the weak side.'" " Thank you for the compliment," says the dog, 
" but didn't I tell you that you have a friend in ooort ?" 

When Jack went back to the lake, he could only sit and look sor- 
rowfully at the tree, or walkabout the edge of it, without befhg 
able to do any thing else. He spent the whole day this-a way tiU 
dinner time, when what would you have of it, but he sees the 
* darling' coming out to him, as fair and as blooming as an angeL 
His heart, you may be sure, got up to his mouth, for he knew she 
would be apt to take him out of all his difficulties. When she came 
up, " Now, Jack," says she, " there is not a minnit to bo lost, fiir 
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I am Dvatched ; and if it's discovered that I gave you any assistance, 
we will be both destroyed.*' " Oh murther Sheery!" says Jack,, 
** fly back, avoumeen machree, — for rather than any thing should 
happen you I'd lose fifty lives." " No," says she, « I think I'll 
be able to get you over this, as well as the rest; so have a good 
heart and be faithful." »* That's it," replied Jack, "that's it, a 
cushla — my own character to a shavin." She then pulled a small 
white wand out of her pocket, struck the lake, and there was the 
prettiest green ridge across it to the foot of the tree that ever eye 
beheld. *' Now," says she, turning her back to Jack, and stooping 
down to do something that he couldn't see, " take these, put them 
against the tree, and you will have steps to carry you to the top, but 
be sure not, for your life and mine, to forget any of them ; if you 
do, my life will be taken to morrow morning, for your master puts 
on my slippers with his own hands." Jack was now going to swear 
that he would give up the whole thing, and surrender his head at 
once, but when he looked at her feet, and saw no appearance of blood, 
he went over without more to do, and robbed the nest, taking down 
the ^gs, one by one, that he mightn't brake them. There was no 
end to his joy as he secured the last e^g ; he instantly took down the 
toes, one after another, save and except the little one of the left foot, 
which, in his joy and hurry, he forgot entirely. He then returned 
by the green ridge to the shore, and according as he went along, it 
melted away into the water behind him. ** Jack," says the charm- 
er, " I hope you foigot none of my toes." " Is it me !" says Jack, 
quite sure that he had them ail — ** arrah catch any one from my 
•c»untry making a blunder of that kind.*' **Well," says she, 'Met 
us see ;" so, taking the toes, she placed them on again, just as if they 
had never been off. But, lo and behold ! on coming to the last of 
the left foot, it wasn't forthcoming. << Oh ! Jack, Jack," says she, 
"you have destroyed me; to-morrow morning your master will 
notice the want of this toe, and that instant I'll be put to death." 
** Lave that to me," says Jack ; "by the powers yon won't lose a 
drop of your darling blood for it. Have you got a penkm'fe about 
you ? and 111 soon show you how you won't." " What do you want 
with the Jaiife," she inquired. " "What do I want with it ? — ^why 
to give yovL the best toe on both my feet, for the one I lost on you ; 
do you think I'd suffer you to want a toe, and I having ten thump- 
ing ones at yoor sarvice ? — Faith, I'm not the man for such a shabby 
trick as that comes to." "But you forget," says the lady, who 
was a little cooler than Jack, " that none of yours would fit me." 
** And must you die to-morrow, a cushla /" asked Jack in despera- 
tion. " As sure as the sun rises," answered the lady ; " for your 

master would know at once that ft was by mv toes the nest was 

8 D ? 
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robbed.'* ** By the powers," observed Jack, " he's one of the 
greatest ouM vag — I mane, isn't he a terrible man, out and out, for 
a &ther?" "Father!" says the darling— ** he's not my father, 
Jack; he only inshes to marry me, and if I'm not able to outdo 
him before three days more, it's decreed that he must hare me." 
When Jack heard this, surely the Irishman must come out ; there 
he stood, and b^an to 'wipe his eyes with the skirt of his ooat, 
making as if he was crying, the thief of the world ; " What's the 
matter with you?" sheax'd. " Ah !" sa}'8 Jack, " You darling, I 
couldn't find it in my heart to desave you ; for I have no way at home to 
keep a lady like you, in proper style, at all at all ; I would only bring 
you into poverty, and since you wish to know what ails me — ^I 'm 
vexed that I'm not rich for your sake ; and next, that that thieving 
ould villain's to have you; and by the powers I'm crying for both 
these raislbrtunes together." The lady couldn't help being touched 
and plased with Jack's tindemess and generosity : so, says she " don't 
be cast down. Jack, come or go what will. I won't marry him — I'd 
die first. Do you go home, as usual ; but take care and don't sleep 
at all this night. Saddle the wild filly, and meet me under the 
white thorn bush at the end of the lawn, and we'll both leave him 
for ever. If you're willing to marry me, don't let poverty distress 
you, for I have more money than we'll know what to do with." 
Jack's voice now began to tremble in earnest, with downright love 
and tindemess, as good right it had ; so he promised to do every 
thing just as she bid him, and then he went home to his supper. 

You may be sure the ould fdlow looked darker and grimmer than 
ever at Jack : but what could he do ? Jack had done his duty ; so 
he sat before the fire, sung ** Love among the Roses," and the 
" Black Joke," with a stouter and lighter heart than ever, whilst the 
Dlack chap could have seen him skivered. When midnight came, 
Jack, who kept a hawk's eye to the night, was at the hawthorn with 
the wild filly, saddled and all — more betoken, she wasn't a bit wild 
then, but as tame as a dog. Off they set, like Erin-go-bragh, Jack 
and the lady, and never pulled bridle till it was one o'clock next day, 
when they stopped at an inn and took some refreshment. They then 
took to the road again, full speed ; however, they hadn't gone &r, 
when they heard a great noise behind them, and the tramp of horses 
galloping like mad. "Jack," sa}'B the darling, on hearing the 
hubbub, "look behind you, and see what's this." "Och! by the 
elevens," says Jack, "we're done at last? it's the dark fellow, and 
half the country, after us." " Put your hand," sa^-s she, " in the 
filly's right ear, and tell me what you find in it." " Nothing at 
ail at all," says Jack, " but a weeshy bit of a dry stick " " Throw 
it over your left shoulder," says she, "and see what will happen." 
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Jack, my dear, did so at onoe, and there was a great grove of thick 
trees growing so dose to one another, that a dandy could scarcely get 
his arm betwixt them. '* Now," says she, '* we are safe for another 
day." " Well," sa}s Jack, as he pushed on the filly, " you*re the 
jewel of the world, sure enough ; and maybe it's you that won't live 
happy when we get to Ireland.** 

As ^oon as dark-fiace saw what had happened, he was obliged 
to scour the country for hatchets and handsaws, and all kinds of sharp 
instruments, to hew himself and his men a passage through the 
grove. As the saying goes, many hands mike light work, and, 
sure enough, it wasn't long till they had cleared a way for them- 
selves, thick as it was, and set off with double speed after Jack and 
the lady. 

The next day about one o'clock, he and she were after taking an- 
other refreshment, and pushing on, as before, when they heard the 
same tramping behind them, only it was ten times louder. ^ Here 
they are again," say's Jack ; ** I'm afeard theyll come up with us at 
last. '* Ifthey do," says she, " theyllput ustodeath upon thespot; but 
we must try somehow to stop him another day, if we can ; try the fil- 
ly's right ear again, and let me know what you find in it." Jack 
pulled out a little three cornered pebble, telling her that it was all he 
got ; " well," says she, <* throw it over your left shoulder like the 
stick." No sooner said than done ; and thero was a great chain 
of high sharp rocks right in the way of divel-fooe and all his dan. 
'' Now,** says she, ** we have gained another day." ** Tunder and 
ouns !" says Jack, " what's this for, at all at all ! — ^but wait tiU I get 
youinlreland, forthis,and if you don't enjoy happy daysany how,why 
I 'm not sitting before you on this horse, by the same token that it*s not 
a horse at all, but a filly though; if you don't get the hoith of 
good aiting and drinking^— leshings of the best wine and whiskey that 
the land can affi)rd, my name's not Jack. We'il build a castle, and 
3 oull have up stairs and down stairs — a coach and six to ride in — lots of 
sanrant8toattindyou,and fullandplinty of every tiling; not to mintion 
.—hem !>-4iot to mintion that you'll havea husband that the fairest lady 
in the land might be proud of,'* says he, stretching himself up in the 
saddle, and giving the filly a jay of the spurs, to show ofi'a bit ; al- 
though the coaxing rogue knew that the money which was to do all 
this was her own. At any rate, they spent the remainder of this day 
pleasantly enough, still moving on, though, as &st as they could ; 
nnd Jack, every now and then, would throw an eye behind him, as 
if to watch their pursuers, wherein, if the truth was known, it was to 
get a peep at the beautiful glowing face and warm lips that were 
breathing all kinds of f raagrandes about him. 1 '11 warrant he didn't 
envy the king upon his throne, when he fdt the honey-suckle of her 

2d3 
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bnath, like the smell of Father Ned*s oidiard there, of a May mom- 
ing. 

When Fardaroughah* found the great chain of rocks before him, 
you may set it down that he viw likely to blow up with vexation ; 
but, for all that, the first thing that he blew up was the rocks--and 
that he might lose little or no time in doing it, he collected all the 
gun-powder, and crow bars, spades, and pick-axes, that could be found 
for miles about him, and set to it, working as if it was with inch of 
candle. For half a day there was nothing but boring and splitting, 
and driving of iron wedges, and blowing up pieces of rock, as big as 
little houses, until, by hard labour, they made a passage for them- 
selves sufficient to carry them over. They then set off again, full 
speed ; and great advantage they had over the poor filly that Jack 
and the lady rode on, for their horses were well rested, and hadn*t to 
carry double, like Jack's. The next day they spied Jack and his 
beautiful, companion, just about a quarter of a mile before them. 
" Now," says dark-brow, " I'll make any man's fortune for ever that 
will bring me them two, either living or dead, but, if possible, alive ; 
60, spur on, for whoever secures them is a made man — but, above all 
things, make no noise." It was now divel take the hindmost, among 
the bloody pack — every spur was red with blood, and every horse 
smoking. Jack and the lady were jogging on acrass a green field, 
not suspecting the rest was so near them, and talking over the pleasant 
days they would sptnd together in Ireland, when they hears the hue- 
and-cry once more at their very heels. ** Quick as lightning. Jack," 
says she, " or we're lost^the right ear and the left shoulder, like 
thought— they're not three lengths of the filly from us I" But Jack 
knew his business ; for just as a long, grim-looking villain, with a 
great rusty rapier in his hand, was within a single leap of them, and 
quite sure of either killing or making prisoners of them both, Jack 
flings a little drop of green water that he gqt in the filly's ear, 
over his left shoulder, and in an instant there was a deep, dark gulf 
filled with black, pitchy-looking water, between them. The lady 
now desired Jack to pull up the filly a bit, till they would see what 
would become of the dark fuUow ; but just as they turned round, he 
set spurs to his horse, and, in a fit of desperation, plunged himself, 
horse and all, into the gulf, and was never seen or heard of more. 
The rest that were with him went home, and began to quarrel about 
his wealth, and kept murdering and killing one another, until a 
single vagabond of them wasn't left alive to enjoy it. 

When Jack saw what happened, and that the blood-thirsty 
ould neger got what he deserved so richly, he was as happy as a prince, 

* The dark man* 
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and ten times happier than the most of them, and she vns every bit 
us delighted. " We have nothing more to fear," said the dailing 
that put them all do'vm so cleverly, seeing she was but a woman ; — 
but, bedad, it's she that was the right sort of a woman v— 4>ur dangers 
are now over, at least, all yours are ; regarding myself," says she, 
'* there is a trial before me yet, and that trial. Jack depends upon 
your faithfulness and constancy." "On me, is it?— -Och, then 
murder! isn*t it a poor case entirely, that I have no way of showing 
you that you may depind your life upon me, only by telling you so ?" 
'* I do depend upon you," says she; — " and now, as you love me, do 
not when the trial comes, foi|f et her that saved you out of so many 
troubles, and made you such a great and wealthy man." The fore- 
going part of this Jack could well understand, but the last part of it 
making coUvMon to the wealth, was a little dark, he thought, bekase he 
hadn't fingered any of it at the time : still, he knew she was truth to 
the back bone, and wouldn't <ftf<atw him. They hadn't travelled much 
farther, when Jack snaps his fingers, with a " whoo! by the powers 
there it is, my dariing— there it is at last !" <^ There is what, Jack?" 
said she, surprised as well she might, at his mirth and happiness— 
** There is what ! " says she. ** Cheer up," says Jack, ** there it is, 
my darling — ^the Shannon ! — as soon as we get to the other side of it, 
we'll be in ould Ireland once more." There was now no end to Jack's 
good, humour, when he crassed the Shanncm ; and she was not a bit dis- 
plased to see him so happy. % They had now no enemies to fear, were 
in a civilized country, and among green fields and weU-bred people. In 
this way they travelled at their ase, tiU they came within a few miles 
of the town of Knockimdowny, near which Jack's mother lived. 
** Now Jack," says she, ** I tould you that I would make you rich. 
You know the rock beside your mother's cabin ; in the east side of 
that rock there is a loose stone, covered over with grey moss, just two 
feet below the deft out of which the hanging rowan tree grows — ^puli 
that stone out, and you will find more goold than would make a duke. 
N either speak toany person, nor let any living thing touch your lips till 
you come back to me, or you'll forget that you ever saw me, and I'll 
be left poor and friendless in a strange country." *' Why, then, 
nianini asthee hu"* says Jack, " but the best way to guard against 
that, is to touch your own sweet lips at the present time," says he, 
giving her a smack that you'd hear, of a calm evening, acrass a couple 
of fields. Jack set off to touch the money, with sudi speed, that 
when he fell he scarcely waited to rise again ; he was soon at the rock 
any how, and without either doubt or disparagement, there was a 
cleft full of nual goolden guineas, as fresh as daisies. The first thing 

* My soul's wilhiti you. 
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he did, after he had filled hJs pockets with them, was to look if his 
mother's cabin was to the fore ; and there surely it was; as snug as 
ever, with the same daoent column of smoke rowling from thechim- 
bley. <* Well," thought Jack, " 111 just stale over to the door-cheek 
and peep in to get one sight of my poor mother ; then 111 throw her 
in a handfid of these guineas, and take to my scrapers.'* Aoooid- 
ingly, he stole up at a half-bend to the door, and was just going to 
take a peep in, when out comes the little dog, Trig, and begins to 
leap and fawn upon him, as if it would eat him. The mother, too, 
came running out to see what was the matter, when the dog made 
another spring up about Jack's neck, and gave his lips the slightest 
Uok in the world with its toi^e, the ciathur was so glad to see him : 
the next minute Jack foigot the lady, as clone as if he had never 
seen her : but, if he forgot her, catch him at foigetting the money 
•^not he, avick i — ^that struck to him like pitch. When the mother 
saw who it was, she flew to him, and clasping her arms about his 
neck, hugged him till she wasn't worth three half-pence. After 
Jack sot awhile, he made trial to let her know what had happened 
to him, but he ditremembered it all, except having the money in tha 
rock, so he up and tould her that, and a glad woman she was to hert 
of his good fortune. Still he kept the place where the goold was to 
himself, having been often forbid by his mother ever to trust a wo- 
man with a secret when he could avoid it* Every body knows what 
changes the mon^ makes, and Jack was no exception to this ould 
saying. In a few years he had built himself a fine castle, with three 
hwidred and sixty-four vmdys in it, and he would have added an- 
other, to make one for every day in the year, only that would be 
equal to the number in the King's palace, and the Lord of the^lack 
Rod would be sent to take his head off, it being high troMn for a 
subject to hove as many windys in his house as a King. However, 
Jack at any rate had enough of them *, and he that couldn't be happy 
with three hundred and sixty-four, wouldn't deserve to have 
three hundred and sixty-five. Along with all this, he got ooacb- 
es and carriages, and didn't get proud, like many another beggarly 
upstart, but took especial good care of his mother, whom he dressed 
in silks and satins, and gave her nice nourishing food, that was fit for 
an ould woman in her condition. He also got great tachers, men of 
deep laming, from Dublin, acquainted with all subjects ; and, as h& 
own abilities were very bright, he soon became a very great scholar, 
entirely, and was able, in the long run, to outdo all his tutherers. In 
this way he lived for some years— was now a man of great laming 
himself — could spake the seven langidges, and, it would delight your 
hearts to hear how high-flown and Englified he could talk. All the 
world wondered where ho got his wealth ; but, as he was kind and 
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charitable to every one that stood in need of assistance, the people 
said, that wherever he got it, it couldn't be in better hands. At last 
he began to look about him for a wife, and the only one in that part 
of the country that was at all fit for him, was iJie Honourable 
Miss Bandbox, the daughter of a nobleman in the neighbourhood. 
She, indeed, flogged all the world for beauty ; but it Yms said that 
she was proud and fond of wealth, though, God he knows, she had 
enough of that any how. Jack, however, saw none of this ; for she 
was cunning enough to smile and simper, and look pleasant, when- 
ever he'd come to her father's. Well, bedad, from one word, and 
one thing, to another, Jack, thought it was best to make up to her at 
wanst, and try if she'd accept of him lor a husband ; accordingly he 
put the word to her, like a man, and she, making as if she was blush- 
ing, put her fan before her face, and made no answer. Jack, how- 
ever, wasn't to be daunted ; for he knew two things worth knowing, 
when a man goes to look for a wife : the first is — that *' faint heart 
never won fair lady," and the second — that " silence gives consint ;** 
he, therefore, spoke up to her in fine English, for it's he that knew 
how to spake now, and, after a little more fanning and blushing, by 
jingo, she consulted. Jack then broke Uie matter to her father, who 
was as fond of money as the daughter, and only wanted to grab at 
him for the wealth. When the match was a-making, says ould Band- 
box to Jack, " Mr Magennis," says he, (for nobody called him Jack 
now but his mother) — " these two things you must comply with, if 
you marry my daughter. Miss Gripsy : You must send away your 
mother from about you, and pull down the cabin in which you and 
she used to live ; Gripsy says that they would jog her memory con- 
saming your low birth and former poverty ; she's nervous and high 
spirited, MrrMagennis, and declares upon her honour that she couldn't 
lyear the thoughts of having the delicacy of her feeling offinded by 
these things." *' Good morning to you both," says Jack, like an hon- 
est fellow as he was, ** if she doesn't marry me except on these con- 
ditions, give her my compliments, and tell her our courtship is at an 
end.'' But it wasn't long till they soon came out with another story, 
for before a week passed, they were very glad to get him on his own 
conditions. Jack was now as happy as the day was long— all tilings 
appointed for the wedding, and nothing awanting to make every 
thing to his heart's content but the wife, and her he was to have in 
less than no time. For a day or two before the wedding, there never 
was seen such grand preparations : bullocks, and hogs, and sheep 
vrere roasted whole — kegs of whiskey, both Roscrea and Innishowen 
barrels of ale and beer, were there in dozens. All descriptions of 
niceties, and wild-fowl, and fish from the Eay ; and the dearest wine 
that could be bought with money, was got from the gentry and gn nd 
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folks. Fiddlers, and pipers, and faarpen, in short all kinds of music 
and musidaners played in shoals. Lords and ladies and squares of 
high degreo^-and, to crown the thing, there was open house for all 
oomeis. 

At length the wedding day arrived ; there was nothing but misting 
and boiling ; servants dressed in rich liveries ran about with joy and 
delight in their eountenanoes, and white gloves and wedding favours 
on their hats and hands. To make a long story short, they wn-e all 
seated in Jack^s castle at the wedding breakfast, ready for the priest 
to marry them when they'd be done : for in them times people were 
never married until they had laid in a good foundation to carry them 
through the ceremony. Well, they were all seated round the table, 
the men dressed in the best of broad-doth, and the ladies rustling in 
their silks and satins^their heads, necks, and arms hung round with 
jewels both rich and rare : but of all that were there that day, there 
wasn't the likes of the bride and bridegroom. As for him, nobody 
could think, at all at aU, that he was ever any tiling else than a bom 
jintleman; and what was more to his credit, he had his kind ould 
mother sitting beside the bride, to tache her that an honest person, 
though poorly bom, is company for a king. As soon as the break- 
fast was served up, they all set to, and maybe the various kinds of 
eatables did not pay for it ; and amongst all this cutting and thrust- 
ing, no doubt but it was remarked, that the bride herself was behind 
hand vdd none of them— that she took her dalin4rick without flinch- 
ing, and made nothing ^e that a right fog meal of it; and small 
blame to her for that same, you persave. 

When the breakfast was over, up gets Father Flanagaa— out with 
his book, and on with his stole, to marry them. The bride and 
bridegroom went up to the end of the room, attended by their friends, 
and the rest of the company stood on each side of it, for you see they 
were too high bred, and knew their manners too weU, to stand in a 
crowd like spalpeens. For all that there was many a dy look from 
the.ladies to their bachelors, and many a titter among them, grand 
as they were ; for to tell the tmth, the best of them, begad, likes to 
see fun in the way, particularly of that sort. The priest himself was . 
in as great a glee as any of them, only he kept it mider, and well he 
might, for sure enough this marriage was nothing less than a ra«l 
wind-fall to him, and the parson that was to marry them after him 

^bekase you persave a Protestant and a Catholic must be married 

by both, oOierwise it doesn't hould good in law. The parson was as 
grave as a mustard-pot, and Father Flanagan called the bride and 
bridegroom his childher, which was a big bounce for him to say the 
likes of, more betoken that neither of them was a drop's bkwdfto 
him. However, he pulled out the book, and was just beginning to 
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buckle them, when in oome*8 Jack's ould acquaintance, the smoking 
cur, as grave asever. The priest had just got through two or threewordH . 
of Latin when thedog gives him a pluckby thesJeeve ) Father Flanagan 
of course turned round to see who it was that nudged him : " Behave 
yourself," says the dog to him, just as he peeped over his shoulder-^ 
" behave yourself,'* says he ; and with that he sot him down on his 
hunkers beside the priest, and pulling a dgar, instead of a pipe, out 
of his pocket, he put it in his mouth and began to smoke for the bare 
life of him. And, by my own word, it's he that could smoke ; at 
times he would shoot the smoke in a slender stream, like a knitting., 
needle, with a round curl at the one end of it, ever so &r out of the rigfu 
side of his mouth — ^then he would shoot it out of the left ; and some- 
times make it swirl out so beautifully fh)m the middle of his lips ! — 
why then, it^ he that must have been the well-bred puppy all out, 
as far as smoaking went. " In the name of St Anthony, and of 
that holy nun, St Teresa," said his Reverence to him, '* who or what 
are you, at all at all?" « Never mind that,'* says the dog, taking 
the dgar for a minute between his daws, ** but if you wish particu- 
larly to know, I'm a thirty-second cousin of your own, by the mother's 
side." ** I command you, in the name of aU the saints," saj's Fa- 
ther Flanagan, *^ to disappear from among us, and never become 
visible to any one in this house again." " The divel a budge, at the 
present time, will I budge," says the dog to him, *^ until I see all 
sides rightified, and the rogues disappointed." Now one would be 
apt to think the appearance of a spaking dog might be after frighten- 
ing the ladies ; but doesn't all the world know that spakingpuppies are 
theirgreatest favourites. Instead of that, you see, there was half a doz- 
en of fierce looking whiskered fellows, and three or four half pay officers, 
that were nearer making off than the ladies. But, besides the dgar, the 
dog had, upon this occasion, a pair of green spectacles acrass his face 
and through these, while he was spaking to Father Flanagan, he 
ogled all the ladies, one after another, and when his eye would light 
upon any that pleased him, he would kiss his paw to her, and >vag 
his tail with the greatest politeness. " John," says Father Flanagan 
to one of the servants, ** bring me salt and water till I consecrate 
them to banish the devil, for he has appeared t(5 us all during broad 
day light, in the shape of a dog." " You had better behave yourself, 
I say again," said the dog, " or if you make me spake, by my hon- 
our as a jintleman. 111 expose you; I say, you won't marry these 
two neither this nor any other day, and I'll give you my nisons pre- 
sently ; but I repate it. Father Flanagan, if you compel me to spake 
111 make you look two ways at once. " I defy you, Satan," says 
tho priest, " and if you don't take yourself away before the holy 
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vrather's made, 1*11 send you off in a flame of fiie." *' Yes I'm 
trimbling/* said the dog, "plenty of spirits you laid in your da>, 
but it ^vas in a place that's nearer us than the Red Sea, you did it ; 
listen to me, though, for I don't ^rish to expose you, as I said ;" so he 
gets on his hind legs— puts his nose to the priest's ear, and whispers 
something to him that none of the rest could hear— all before the 
priest had time to know where he was. At any rate, whatever he 
said seemed to make his Reverence look double, though faiks, that 
wasn't hard to do, for he was as big as two common men. When 
the dog was done speaking, and had put his cigar in his mouth, the 
priest seemed tundeistruck, crossed himself, and was, no doubt of it in 
great perplexity. " I say, it's faHae" says Father Flanagan, striving 
to pluck up courage ; " but you know you're a liar, and the father 
of liaiB." " As true as gospel, this bout, I tell you," says the dog, 
»* and if it was all known how would you feel ?" • " Wait till I noake 
the holy wather," says the priest, " and if I don't cork you in a thumb 
bottle for this, I'm not here. " '* You're better at uncorking," sa>9 the 

dog ** better at relasing spirits than confining them." Just at this 

minnit, the whole company sees a gentleman galloping for the bare 
life of him, up to the hall door, and he dressed like an officer. In 
-three jiffeys, he was down oil' his horse, and in among the company. 
The dog, as soon as he made his appearance, laid his daw as usual on 
his nose, and gave the bridegroom a wink, as much as to say " watch 
whatll happen." Now it was very odd that Jack, during all this 
time, remembered the dog very well, but could never once think of the 
darling that did so much for him. As soon, however, as the officer 
made his appearance, the bride seemed as if she would sink outright, 
and when he walked up to her, to ax what was the meaning of what 
he saw, why, down she drops at once-— fainted dane. The gentleman 
then went up to Jack, and says, ** Sir, was this lady about to be mar- 
ried to you?" **Sartinly," says Jack, "we were going to be 
yoked in the blessed and holy tackle of mathrimony ;" or some 
high.flown words of that kind. " Well Sir," says the other back to 
him, *' I can only say that she is solemnly sworn never to marry an- 
other man but me ; that oath she tuck when I was joining my regi- 
ment before it went abroad, and if the ceremony of your marriage 
be performed, you will sleep with a perjured bride." Begad he did, 
plump before all their faces. Jack, of coone, was struck all of a 
hape at this, but as he'd the bride in his arms, giving her a little sup 
of whiskey to bring her to, you persave, he couldn't make him an 
answer. However she soon came to herself, and on opening her eyes, 
'* Oh hide moi hide me," says she, "for I can't bear to look on 
him I" " Ue says you are his swombride, my darling," says Jack ; 
•* I am^I am,*' says she, covering her eyes and cr}ing away at the 
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mfce of a wedding ; " I c&imot deny it, and by taie-an-Ofimty,*' sayB 
she, ** I am unworthy to be either his wife or yours, for except I 
marry you both, I dunna how to settle this affiiir between you ;>-^, 
murther sherry 1 but I'm the unfortunate omthur, entirely." 
** Well,'* says Jack to the officer, ^* nobody can do more tlum be sor- 
ry for a wrong turn ; small blame to her for taking a fhncy to your 
humble servant, Mr Officer,** — and he stood as tall as possible to i^ow 
off a bit: " you see the fair lady is sorryful for her folly, so^ as it's 
not yet too ^te, and as you came in the nick. of time, in the name of 
ProTidence- take my place and let the marriage go on." " No," says 
she, " never ; I'm not worthy of him, at all at all ; tundheran-ouns, 
but I'm the unlucky thief l" 'While this was going forward the officer 
looked dosely at Jack, and seeing him such a fine handsome fellow, 
and having heard before of his riches, he began to think that, all 
things oonsidhered, she wasn't so much to be blempt. Then, when 
he saw how sorry she was for having forgot him, he steps forrid ; 
'< Well,*' says he, " I'm still willing to marry yoii, particularly as 
you feel conthrition for what you were going to do;'' so with this 
they all gother about her, and, as the officer was a fine fellow himself, 
prevailed upon her to let the marriage be performed, and they were 
accordingly spliced as fast as his Reverence could make them» 
^* Now, Jack," says the dog, *> I want to spake with you for a min- 
nit ; it's a word for your own ear :" so up he stands on his two hind 
legs, and purtinded to be whispering something to him ; but what do 
you think — ^he gives him the slightest touch on the lips with his 
paw, and that instant Jack remimbered the lady and every thing 
that happened betune them. " Och ! tundher-an-ages," says Jack, 
** where is the darling at all at all ?" Jack spoke finer than this, to 
be sure, but as I can't give his tall English, the sorrow one of me 
will bother myself striving to do it " Behave yourself," says the dog, 
** just say nothing, only follow me." Accordingly, Jack went out with 
the dog , and in a few minnits comes in again, leading on the one side 
the loveliest lady that ever eye beheld, along with him, and a beau- 
tiful, illegant jintleman on the other. " Now Father Flanagan," 
says Jack, " you thought awhile ago you'd have no marriage ; but, 
instead of that, you will have a brace of them ;" up and telling the 
company, at the same time, all that happened him, and how the 
beautiful crathur that he brought in with him had done so much for 
him. When the jintlemen heard this, as they were all Irishmen, 
you may be sure there was nothing but hazzaing and throwing up of 
hats from them, and waving of handkerchers from the ladies. Well 
my dear, the wedding dinner was ate in great style : the nobleman 
proved himself no disgrace to his doth at the trencher : and so, to 
make a long story short, such faisting and banqueteering was never 

III. 2 E 
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seen sinca or befiDre. At last night came, and among ounelves, nofc 
a doubt of it, but Jack thought himself a h^py man: and maybe, 
if all was known, the bride was much of the same opinion; be that 
as it may, night Gam»-4he bride, all blushing, beautiful, and mo- 
dest as your own sweetheart, was getting tired after thedancang ; Jack, 
too, though much stouter, wished for a trifle of repose, and many 
thought it was near time to throw the stocking, as ia proper of 
ooorae, on erery oocasian of the kind. Well, he was just on his way 
up stairs, and had reached the first landing, when he hears a voioe at 
his ear, shouting, *< Jack^«-Jack — Jack Magennisl" Jack oould 
have spitted any body for coming to disturb him at such a critioality 
«-" Jack Magennis,'* says the voice. Jack looked about to see who 
it was that called him, and there he found himself lying on thegrem 
lath, a little above his mother's cabin, of a fine calm summer's cTen- 
ing in the month of June. His mother was stooping over him with 
her mouth at his ear, striving to waken him, by shouting and shak- 
ing him out of his sleep. " Tundher-auFage, mother," says Jack, 
^ what did you waken me for ?" " Jack, aF-voumeen," says the 
mother, ** sure and you were lying grunting, and groaning, and 
anifthering there, for all the world as if you had the colic, and I only 
nudged you for fmid you were in pain. " ** I wouldn't for a thousand 
guinneys," said Jack, " that ever you wakened me, at all at all : 
but whisht, mother, go into the house and I'll be afther ye in less 
than no time." The mother went in, and the first thing Jack did 
was to try the rock ; and sure enough, there he found as much 
money as made him the richest man that ever was in that country. 
And what was to his credit, when he did grow rich, he wouldn't let 
his cabin be thrown down, but built a fine house on a spot near it, 
when he could always have it under his eye. In the ooorse of time, 
a harper hearing the story, composed a tune upon it, which every 
body knows is called the " LitUe House under the Hill" to this day 

b^inning 

<• HI for it, ho for it, hi for it etUl ; 
Och, and whoo ! yout sowl— hi for the little houae under the hUl/* 
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AN ELBOT ON TU£ DEATH OF JOHN KBAT8. 

I WBBP for Adonais— he is dead I 
O ! weep for Adonab ; though our tears 
niaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers. 
And teach them thine own sorrow ; say— with me 
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Died Adonaia ;-^ll the Fatare dares 
Forget the Fast, Ms fate and fome shall be 
An echo -and a Ught unto eternity I 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay. 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 

In darkness ? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died ? With veiled eyes, 

*Mid li8t*ning Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath. 

Rekindled all the fading melodies. 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath. 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death* 

O, weep for Adonais— he is dead I 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep 

Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning bed 

niy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 

Descend )— oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 

Will yet restore him to the rital air ; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 

Most musical of mourners, weep again ! 
Lament anew, Urania ! — He died. 
Who was the Sire of an immortal strain. 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country's pride. 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide. 
Trampled and mock'd with many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood ; he went, unterrified. 
Into the gulf of death ; but his clear sprite 
Yet reigns o^er earth ; the third among the sons of light 

Moet musical of mourners, weep anew I 

Not all to that bright station dared to climb i 

And happier they their happiness who knew, 

Whose tapers yet bum through that night of time 

In which suns perished ; others more sublime, 

Strudc by the envious wrath of man or God, 

Have sunk extinct in their refulgent prime ; 

And some yet livet treading the thorny road. 

Which leads, through toil and bate, to Fame^ serene abode. 

But now the youngest, dearest one, has perished. 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 
L4ke a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished. 
And fed with true. love tears, instead of dew 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 
Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 
fhe bloom, whose petals, nipped before they blew, 
Died.on the promise of the fruit, is waste ; 
The' broken lily lies^the storm is overpast. 

2k2 I 

I 
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To that high Capital, whero kingly Death 

Keeps his pale oourt in beauty and decay. 

He came ; and bought, with price of purest bieath, 

A grave among the eternaL— Come away I 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 

Is yet his fitting charoel-roof I while still 

He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay ; 

Awake him not ! surely he talces his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all iU. 

He will awake no more, oh, nerer more !-> 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 

The shadow of white Death, and at the doot 

Invisible Corruption waits to trace 

His extreme way to her dim dwelling.plai-e ; 

The eternal Hunger ^its, bat pity and awe 

Soothe her pale rage, nur dares she to deface 

So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 

Of mortal change, shall fill the grave which is her maw. 

O, weep for Adonais !— The quick Dreams, 

The passion, winged Ministers of thought. 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more, from kindliog brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung j and mo'um their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain. 

They ne'er will gather strength, or find a home again. 

And one with trembling hand clasps his cold bead. 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and criest 

•* Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes. 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.*' 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise ! 

She knew not ^twas her own ; as with no stain 

She faded, like a cloud which had out wept ito rain. 

One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his Ught Ihnbs, as if embalming them ; 

Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw * 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem. 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem j 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak • 

And dull the barbed fire against his frozen cheek. 

Another Splendour on his mouth alit. 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
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Which gare it strength to pierce the ffuarded wH, 

And pass into the patittng heart beneatli 

With lightning and with music : the damp deatli 

Quenched its <£aree8 upon his icy lips ; 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath ■ 

Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips. 

It flashed through his pale limbs, and passM to its eclipse. 

And others came,— Dedres and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions aad veiled Destinies, 

Splendours, and Glooms, and glittering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes. 

Came iu slow pomp ;— the moving pomp might seem 

like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound. 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, , 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the groand, 

Dimmed the atrial eyes that kindle day ; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 

And the wild wings flew round, sobbing in thrir dismay. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains. 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay. 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains. 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray. 

Or herdsman^ horn, or bell at closing dny ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, mure dear 

Than those for whose disdidn she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds :— a drear 

Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw dow^n 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown 

For whom should she have walked the sullen year ? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 

Mor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou Adonais : wan they stand and sere 

Amid the drooping comrades of their youth. 

With dew all turned to tears } odour, to sighing ni*li. 

Thy spirits sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Mot so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun's domain 

2e3 
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H«r mif hty yoatb with iiionyng^» doth oomplain. 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest. 
As Albion wails for thee : the cnrae of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innoeent brepst. 
And scared the Angel soul that was its earthly guoat t 

Ah woe Is me I Winter is come and gone. 

Bat grief returns with the rerolving year : 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers decic the dead Season^ bier ; 

The ainoroiis birds now pair in every brake. 

And bnild their mossy homes in fleldand brere. 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake. 

Like onimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 

Through wood and stream, and field and hill and ocean, 
A quickening life from the Earth's heart has burnt 
As it has ever doiiey with change and motion. 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos ; in its stream immecsed 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All bsser things pant with life's sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves ; and spend in love^ delight. 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 

The leprous corpse touched by this spirit tender 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath ; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath ; 

Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which ktio^vs 

Be as a sword ctmsumed before the sheath 

By sightless lightning ?— th* intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 

Alas ! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been. 

And grief itself be mortal I Woe is me ! 

Whence are we, and why are we ? of what scene 

The actors or spectators ? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life most borrow 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are green. 

Evening roust usher night, night urge the morrow. 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 

He will awake no more, oh, never more ! 

" Wake thou," cried Misery, " childless Mother, rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart's core, 

A wound more fierce than his with tears and sighs,* 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania's eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom iheir sister's attng 
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Had held in holy silence, cried : *' Arise !'* 
Swift as a Thouf ht by the snake Memory stang. 
Flrom her ambrosial rest the fading Splendour sprung'. 

She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 

Out of the JBast, and follows wild and drear 

The golden Day, whieh, on eternal wings, 

£?en as a ghost abandoning a bier. 

Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 

So struck, so roused^ so rapt Urania ; 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere 

Of stormy mist ; so swept her ou her way 

Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 

Out of her secret Paradise she sped. 

Through camps and cities rough with stune, and steel. 

And human hearts, which to her airy tread 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet wherever they fell. 

And barbed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they 

Rent the soft Form they never could repel. 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 

Fiaved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 

In the death chamber for a moment Death 

Shamed by the presence of that living Miglit 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life*s pale light 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight 

'* Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless. 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night I 

Leave me not!" cried Urania: her distress 

Roused Death : Death rose and smiled, and met her valu caress. 

** Stay yet a while ! speak to me once again ; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live ; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 

rhat word, that kiss shall all tlioughts else survive. 

With food of saddest memory kept alive. 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 

Of thee, my Adonais I I would give 

All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But 1 am diained to Time, and cannot thence depart! 

*< O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert. 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastnred dragon in his den ? 
Defenceless as thou wert, ah where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear ? 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere. 
The monsters of life^ waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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'* The herded wolves, bold only to pursue ; 

The obscene ravens, damorous o'er the deed j 

The voltores to the oonqnsror^ banner true 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion ;•— how they flad. 

When like Apollo, from his golden bow. 

The Pythian, of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled I->The spoilers tempt no second blow^ 

They fitwn <m the proud feet that spurn them as they gm 

'* The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn ; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death witliont a dawn. 

And the immortal stars awake again ; 

So is it in the world of living men : 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 

Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit* s awful night** 

Thua ceased she : and the mountain shepherds came. 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over hi#U?ing head like Heaven is bent. 

An early but enduring monument. 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 

In sorrow ; from her wilds lerne sent 

The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong. 

And love taught grief to fall like music from his tongue. 

* Midst others of leas note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men ; eompanionlesa 

As the last doud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as I guess. 

Had gazed on Nature^ naked loveliness 

Actason-like ; and now he fled astray 

With feeble ateps o*er the wrarld^i wilderness. 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way. 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and th^ prrj'. 

A pardlike Spirit beautifal and swift— 

A Love in desolation masked ;— a Power 

Girt round with weakness ;— it can scarce upHlt 

The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow ;— even whilst we speak 

Ts it not broken P On the withering flower 

The killing sun smiles brightiy : on a cheek 

The life can barn in blood, even while the heart may break. 
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His head was bound with pansies orer.blown. 

And faded vloleta, white, and pied, and blue ; 

And a Ilgrht spear topped with a cypress eone. 

Round whose rude shaft darlc ivy.tresses grew 

Yet dripping with the forest's noonday dew. 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak luud that grasped it ; of that crew 

He came tlie last, neglected and apart j 

A herd-abandoa'd deer, struck by the hunter's dart 

AU stood aloof, and at this partial moan ^ 

Smiled through their tears ; well knew that gentle band 

Who in another's fate now wept hi^ own ; 

As in the accents of an unknown land. 

He sang new sorrow ; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger*s mein, and murmured : ** Who art thou V* 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow. 

Which was like Caiu^ or Christ's.— Oh I that it should be s > I 

What softer voice is hushed over the dead P 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown f 

What form leans sadly o'er the white death -bfd. 

In mockery of monumental stone. 

The heavy heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise. 

Taught, soothed, loved, honoured the departed one ; 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs, 

Tlie silence of that hearts accepted sacrifice. 

Our Adonais has drunk poison— oh I 

What deaf and viperons murderer could crown 

Life's eariy cup with such a drop of woe Tt 

The nameless worm would now itself disown : 

It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate^ and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone. 

Silent with expectation of the song. 

Whose master's hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung. 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 

Live ! fear no heavier chastisement from me. 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name I 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom, when thy fangs o'erflow : 

Remorse and Self-contempt ehall cling to Uiee : 

Hot shame shall burn upon thy secret brow. 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt— as now. 

Nor let us weep that our delight Is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below ; 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead i 
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Tboa eamt nol mmt where he is sitting now.— 

DuBt to the dost I but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to tlie burning fountain wlieooe it came. 

A portion of the Eternal, wldch most glow 

Through time and change, nnquenchably the same. 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid liearth of sluune. 

Peace, peace I he is not dead, he doth not deep** 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

*Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phhntoms an unprofitable strife. 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirits knife 

Inyuloerable nothings.— We decay 

Like corpses In a cham^I ; fear and grief 

Convulse us and consume us day by day. 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within oar living clay. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men must call delight. 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world's slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit's self has ceased to burn. 

With sparldess ashes load an unlamented urn. 

He lives, he wakes— *tis Death is dead, not be ; 
Mourn not for Adonais.^Thou young Dawn 
Tiurn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit then lamentest is not gone ', 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan I 
Cease ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou air 
Which like a morning veil thy scarf liadst thrown 
0*er the aliandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even the Joyous stars which smile on its despair 

He is made one with Nature : there ia heard 
His voice in all lier music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night's sweet bird ; 
He ia a presence to be felt and Icnown 
In darlcness and in light, from lierb and stone. 
Spreading itself whene'er that Power may move 
Which was withdrawn ids being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never. wearied lovo. 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it i^ve. 

He is the portion of the iovelioess 

Which once he made more lovely ; he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compellii)g ttwre. 
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All now snceessiim to the forins they wear ; 

Torturing th* unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear : 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven's light. 

The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclip8ed» but are extinguished not : 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb 

And death is a low mist wliich cannot blot 

The brightness it may veiL When lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair. 

And love and life contend in it, for what- 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose fixHu their thrones, built beyond mortal thought. 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet feded from him ; ISdney, as he fought 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot. 

Arose ; and Lueaa, by his death approved : 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 

And many more, whose names on earth are dark. 

But whose transmitted eflBuence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark. 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

*' Thou art become as one of us,** they cry, 

<* It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

aient alone amid a Heaven of Song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng V* 

Who mourns for Adonaia ? Oh come forth, 

Fond wretch I and know thyself and him aright 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth i 

As from a centre, dart thy spirits light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference : then shrink 

Even to a point within our day and night ; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 

When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the brink. 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre 
O, not of him, but of our joy : *ti8 nought 
Tlmt ages, empires, and religious there 
Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought ; 
For such as he can lend they borrow not 
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Olory from those wbo made fhe world tlieir prey ; 
And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged ooatention with their time's decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 

Oo thou to Rome/— at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And whM-e its wredn like shattered mountains rise. 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 

The bonee of Desolation's nakedness. 

Pass, tUl the Spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy foetstepe to a slope of green access. 

Where, like nainitet's smile orer the dead, 

A light of langhing flowers along the grass is spread. 

And gmy waNa moirider round, on which dnll Time 

Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 

And oa« idMa pyvamid with wedge soblime. 

Pavilioning the dint of him who planned 

This refngs forr Ms osenory, dotii stand 

Like flame traatformed to marble ; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven's smile their camp of death. 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce OKtingoished breath. 

Here, pause : these grares are all too young as yet 
To have out-grown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set. 
Here on one fountain of a mourning mind. 
Break it not thou I too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and galL From the world's bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? 

< 
The one remains, the many change and pass : 
Heaven's light for ever shines. Earth's shadows fly : 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.->Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
Follow where all is fled !— Rome's azure sky. 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak 

Why linger, why turn bade, why shrink, my Heart ? 
Tliy hopes are gone before : from all things here 
They have departed ; thun shouldst now depart! 



*Alasl Rome now also eontatiifniead)Marhiin,vho|win«d out this 
more bemtifttl and pwdonate dian ever poet uttered fiir Om Igaa of anothee, jt^ not 
beaattftil and paMknate than the dead deterred. The bewailcr and bewaUad am 
toBetherl 
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A light is passed from the revolviof year. 

And man, and woman ; and what still is dear 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles,— the low wind whispers near : 

>Tis Adonais calls I oh, hasten thitlier. 

No more let life divide what Death can join together. 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
'Iliat fieauty in which all things work and m'*ve. 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench j\»t, tbpt sii8tajiiing>Love 
Which through the weh pf bejiig bUndly< wove 
By man and beast and earth and air «nd sea. 
Bums bright o^ dim, as ea<rh are micrors of 
The fire for which all thirst ; now beams ou me, 
Consumiog Ae last clouds of cold mortality; 

The breath who^t nugM I haie invoiced. ia xoiig 

Descends on me j my sphit** fanek is 'driven 

Far from the shore* farirovk.the treflU>liag throng 

Whose sails were new to the tempest given % 

The massy eartii and sphered skies are riven : 

I am borne dn^fiflrt fiBarfoliy, «f«r ; 

Whilst bumifig thvoaBh.'tlM inmost veil mi Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the »bode where tha Eternal are. 

P. D. Sheli.bv. 



THE CRUCIFIXION. 
Imitated from the Italian of Cretcembini, 

' . * * 

I ASKED the Heavens }-~>** What foe to God hath done 

This unexampled deed ;*<i*The Heavens exclaim, 

'Twas Man ;— and we in horror snatdied the sun 

From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.** 

I asked the Sea ;***4he Sea in fury boiled. 

And answered with his voice of storms—** rr was Man, 

My waves in panic at his crime recoiled. 

Disclosed the abyss, and from the centre ran.*' 

I asked the Earth ;— the Earth replied aghast, 

** *Twas Man ;— and such strange pangs my bosom rent,— 

That still I groan and shudder at the past.*'-— 

To Man, gay smiling thoughtless Man, I went, 

And asked him next :^He turned a scornful eye. 

Shook his proud head, and deigned me no reply. 

jAilBS MONiaoMBBY. 

Ill, 2p 
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Ak enonnoiu thimder-doad had lain all day over Ben-Nevis, 
shroading its summit in thick darkness, blackening it rides and base, 
wherever they were beheld from the surrounding country, with mas- 
ses of deep shadow, and espedaUy flinging down a weight of gloom 
upon that magnificent glen that bears the same name with the moun- 
tain, till now the afternoon was like twilight, and the voice of all the 
streams was distinct in the breathlesBneBB of the vast solitary hollow. 
The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, glens, and dells, round and 
about the monarch of Scottish mountains, had, during each successive 
hour, been expecting the roar of thunder and the deluge of rain ; but 
the huge conglomeiation of lowering clouds would not rend asunder, 
although it was certain that a calm blue sky could not be restored till 
all that dreadful assemblage had mdted away into torrents, or been 
driven offby a strong wind from the sea. All the cattle on the hills, 
and on the hollows, stood still or lay down in their fear, — the wild 
deer sought in herds the shelter of the piue-oovered diifi — the raven 
hushed his hoarse croak in some grim cavern, and the eagle left the 
dreadful silence of the upper heavens. Now and then the shepherds 
looked from their huts, while the shadow of the thunder-douds deep- 
ened the hues of their plaids and tartans *, and at every creaking of the 
heavy branches of the pines or wide-armed oaks, in the solitude of 
their inaccessible birth-place, the hearts of the lonely dwellers quaked, 
and they lifted up their eyes to see the first wide flash — the dispart- 
ing of the masses of darkness — and paused to hear the long loud rat- 
tle of heaven's artillery shaking the foundation of the ^everlasting 
mountains. But all was yet silent. 

The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earthquake had smote 
the silence. Not a tree^-not a blade of grass moved, but the blow 
stunned, as it were, the heart of the solid globe. Then was there a 
low, wild, whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits all joining 
together from every point of heaven, — ^it died away — and then the 
rushing of rain was heard through the darkness ; and, in a few min- 
utes, down came all the mountain torrents in their power, and the 
sides of all the steeps were suddenly sheeted, far and wide, with water- 
falls. The element of water was let loose to run its rejoicing race — 
and that of fire lent it illumination, whether sweeping in floods along 
the great open straths, or tumbling in cataracts from difis overhang- 
ing the eagle's eyrie. 

Great rivers were suddenly flooded — and the little mountain rivu- 
lets, a few minutes before only silver threads, and in whose fair^ 

« From " Lights and Shadows of Scottiph Life." 
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basins the minnow played, were now scaicely fordable to shepherds' 
feet. It was time for the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
would have liked to issue from it ; for while there was real danger 
to life and limb in the many raging torrents, and in the lightning's 
flash, the imagination and the soul themselves were touched with 
awe in the long resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl of 
the angry sky. It was such a storm as becomes an era among the 
mountains ; and it was fdt that before next morning there would be 
a loss of lives — not only among the beasts that perish, but among hu- 
man beings overtaken by the wrath of that irresistible tempest 

It was not a time to be abroad ; yet all by herself was hastening 
down Glen-Nevis, from a Shealing far up the river, a little girl, 
not more than twelve years of agOi— in truth, a very child. Grief and 
fear, not for herself, but for another, bore her along as upon wings, 
through the storm ; she crossed rivulets from which, on any other 
occasion, she would have turned back trembling ; and she did not 
even hear many of the crashes of thunder that smote the smoking 
hills. Sometimes at a fiercer flash of lightning she just lifted her 
hand to her dazzled eyes, and then, unappalled, hurried on through 
the hot and sulphurous air. Had she been a maiden of that tender age 
from village or city, her course would soon have been fatally stopped 
short ; but she had been bom among the hills» had first learned to 
walk among the heather, holding by its blooming branches, and many 
and many a solitary mile had she tripped, young as she was, over 
moss and moor, glen and mountain, even like the roe that had its lair 
ill the coppice beside her own beloved Shealing. 

She had now reached the gateway of the beautiful hereditary man- 
sion of the Camerons— and was passing by, when she was observed 
from the windows, and one of the shepherds, who had all come down 
from the mountain-heights, and were collected together, (not 
without a quech of the mountain dew, or water of life,) in a large 
shed, was sent out to bring the poor girl instantly into the house. 
She was brought back almost by force, and then it was seen that she 
was in tears. Her sweet fioce was indeed all dripping with rain, but there 
^vas other moisture in her fiEiir blue eyes, and when she was asked to 
tell her story, she could scarcely speak. At last she found voice to 
say, " That old Lewis Cameron, her grandfather, was dyings— that 
he could scarcely speak when she left him in the Shealing— .and that 
she had been running as fast she could to Fort William for the 
priest" — " Gome, my good little Flora, with me into the parlour 
—and one of the shepherds will go for Mr Macdonald — you would be 
drowned in trying to cross that part of the road where the Nevis 
swirls over it out of the Salmon Pool-— «ome and I will put some dry 
clothes on you — you are just about the size of my own Lilias." The 

2r2 
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^ child -was ill to persuade — ^for she thought on the old man lying by 
himself in the Shealing at the point of deathi— but when she saw one 
of the shepherds whom she knew setting off with rapid steps, her 
wild heart was appeased, and she endeavoured to dry up her tears. 
Nothing, howerer, could induce her to go into the parlour, or put 
on the young lady's dothes. She stood before the wide blazing peat 
and wood fire in the kitchen— ^and her spirits became a little better, 
when she had told her tale in Gaelic to so many people belonging to 
her own condition, and who all crowded round her with sympathizing 
hearts, and fixed faces, to hear every thing about poor old d}ing 
Lewis Cameron. 

Old Lewis was well known all round the broad base of Ben-Nevia. 
What his age was nobody precisdy knew, but it was ascertained that 
he could not be under ninety— and many maintained that he had out- 
lived a hundred years. He recollected the famous old Lochiel of the 
first Rebellion — ^had fought in the strength and prime of manhood at 
Culloden — and had charged the French on the Heights of Abraham. 
He had ever since that battle been a pensioner ; and although he had 
numy wounds to show both of bullets and the bayonet, yet his iron 
frame had miraculously retained its strength, and his limbs much of 
their activity till the very last. His hair was like snow, but his &oe 
was ruddy still— «nd his large withered hand had still a grasp that 
could hold down the neck of the dying red-deer to the ground. He 
had lived for thirty years in a Shealing built by himself among a 
wild heap of sheltering rocks, and for the last five his little orphan 
grand-daughter, the only one of his blood alive, had been his com- 
panion in his solitude. Old Lewis was the best angler in the High- 
lands, and he knew all the streams, rivers, and lochs. Many thou- 
sand grouse had tumbled on the heath beneath his unerring um ; and 
the roe was afraid to show her face out of a thicket. But the red-deer 
was his delight— he had been Keeper to Lochiel once— and many a 
long day, from sunrise to sunset, had he stalked like a shadow over 
ranges of mountains till he found himself at night far away from his 
Shealing. He was a guide, too, to botanists, mineralogists, painters, 
poets, and prosers. Philosophei's, men of science, lovers of the muse, 
hunters of the picturesque, men eager after parallel roads and vitri- 
fied forts, and town gentlemen sent from garrets to describe, for the 
delight and instruction of their fellow citizens, the grand features of 
nature — all came right to old Lewis Cameron. Many a sweat did he 
give them, panting in pursuit of knowledge, over the laige loose stones, 
and the pointed crags, and up to the middle in heather beneath the 
sultry sun, toiling up the perpendicular sides of hill and mountain. 
But, above all, he loved the }x>ung Sassenach, when, with their rifles, 
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they followed with him the red-deer over the bent, and were happy 
if, at lughtfall, one pair of antlers lay motionless on the heather. 

Such was old Lewis Cameron, who was now thought to be lying 
at the point of death. And it was not surprising that the shepherds 
now collected together during the storm, and indeed every person in 

the house felt a deep interest in the old maa*s fate " Aye, his hour 

is com&— his feet will never touch the living heather again,*' was the 
expression in which they aU joined. They d^d not fear to speak openly 
Defore little Flora, who was now standing beside the Are, with her. 
long yellow hair let loose, and streaming all wet over her ^oulders^— 
for the death of the oldest man in all the glens was an event to be 
looked for, and the child knew as well as they did that her grand- 
fiither's hour was pome. Many and many a time did she go to the 
window to look if the priest was coming up the glen, and at last she 
began to fear that the rain and the wind, which was now beginning 
to rise, after the hush of the thundery air, would hinder him from 
coming at all, and that the old man would die alone and unconfessed 
in his Shealing. ** Nobody is with him~-poor old man— never, 
never may I see him alive agaiur— but there is no need for me to 
vvait here — I will run home— -the waters cannot be much higher than 
when I came down the glen.'* Flora now wept in passion to return 
to the Shealing>— and tying up that long wet yellow hair, was ready 
to start out into the wild and raging weather. 

It happened that the minister of the parish — young Mr Gordon — 
was in ihe house, and one of the shepherds went to call him out from 
the parlour, that he might persuade Flora to be contented where she 
was, as certain death would be in her attempt to go up Glen-Nevis. 
He did all he could to soothe her agitation, but in vain — and as the 
good priest, Mr Macdonald, did not appear, he began to think that 
old Lewis should not be left so long on his death-bed. He therefore , 
addressed himself to two of the most active shepherds, and asked if 
they had any objections to take Flora to the Shealing. They imme- 
diately rose up— on with their plaids — and took their staffs into their 
hands ; Flora's face smiled faintly through its tears ; and Mr Gor- 
don mildly said, " What is easy to you, shepherds, cannot be difficult 
to me— I will go with you." The young minister was a Highlander 
bom — and in his boyhood trod the mountains of Badenoch and Loch- 
aber— and there was not a shepherd or himtsman £Eur or near that 
could leave him behind either on level or height. So they all issued 
forth into the hurricane, and little Flora was as safe under their care 
as if she had been sitting in the kirk. 

The party kept well up on the sides of the mountain, for the Nevis 
overflowed many parts of the Glens, and the nameless torrents, that 
in dry weatlier exist not, were tumbling down in reddened foam 
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fjrom erery scaur. The river was often like a lake ; and difls cover- 
ed with tall birchee, or a few native j^nes, stood islanded here and 
there, perhaps with a shriekii^ heron waiting on a high bough for 
the subsiding of the waten. Now a shepherd, and now the minister, 
took Flora in his arms, as thej breaBted togetiherthe rushing streams 
— «nd the child felt, that, had she been allowed to go by herself, the 
Nevis would have sodn siitept her d6wn into the sitlt Linnhe Ixich. 
In an hour all the wild part of the joHmey was over ; — thdr feet were 
on a vast heathery bosom of a hiH, doWn'i«faich Only small rills oozed 
out of gushing springA, and soon lost themsdves again-- and after a 
few minutes easy walking, duHng widcfa FkAxrled the way, she turn- 
ed about to the minister, and pofntiiig i^th her little hand, cried, 
" Yonder's the Shealing, Sir-^4iiy gmndfathiir, if aHve, will bless 
your face at his bed*aidei** 

Mr Gordon knew al the oounti^ well, 'and he had often before 
been at the head of Gton-Kevis. ' But h)B had never beheld it, till 
now, in all its gk)i^. He stood on a 'bend of the river, which was seen 
coming down ftiem tfaecatamct several niiles distant among its mag- 
nificent chfl^ and dark pine forests. That long and final reach of 
the glen gloimed and thundered before Mm — a lurid light finom the 
yet agitated heavens foil heavily on the discoloured flood — the moun- 
tains of heather that inclosed the glen were blade as pitch in the 
gloom — ^but here and there a ^et eliff shone forth to some passii^ 
gleam, as bright as a beacon. The mass of pines was ever and anon 
seen to stoop and heave below the storm, while the spray of that ca- 
taract went half-way up the wooded diffi, and gftve a slight tinge of 
beauty, with its blue and purple mist, to the grim and howling soli- 
tude. High above all — and as if standing almost in another world, 
was seen now the very crest of Beu'-Nevis-^for hlthough fast rolling 
clouds, and mist, and steam, girdled his enormous sides, all vapoura 
had left his summit, and it shot up proodly and calmly into its pure 
region of settled sky. 

But Mr Gordon had not come here to admire the grandeur of na- 
ture—it had struck his soul as he looked and listened — but now he 
was standing at the door of the Shealing. Rocks lay all around it^— 
but it was on a small green plat of its own<^-and over the door, which 
could not be entered even by little Flora without stooping, were ex- 
tended the immense antlers of an old deer, which Lewis had shot 
twenty years ago in the Forest of Lochiel, the hirgest ever seen be- 
fore or since in all the Highlands. Flora came out, with eager eyes 
and a suppressed voice, "Come in. Sir — oome in, Sir — ^my Father is 
alive, and is quite, quite sensible." 

The young minister entered the Shealing— while the two shep. 
herds lay down on their phuds below some overhanging rocks, where 
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ike ground ivas just as dry as the floor of a room. ^* Welcome— wel- 
come, Sir — ^you are not just the one I have been hoping for, — ^but 
if he does not arrive till I am gone, I trust that^ although we are of 
different creeds, God will receive my poor sinful soul out of your 
hands. You are a good pious minister of his word— >Mr Gordon, I 
am a Catholic, and you a ProtaBtantt— bat thsough Him who died 
for us we surety ^ay alike hope ta be caived. That was a sore pang. 
Sir— say a prayer— say a.pmyer," 

The dd m^ was stret^^d,Jnihls Higblandgorb, (he had never 
nvom another,) on a dec^t cJ^an bed, that smeli sweet and fresh of 
the heather. His long fiUviery iMks, ;0f -which.' il was thought he had 
for many years beisn lypt ^ Uttle p«(Mid| ud which, had so often wav- 
ed in the moun^Ut wj^d^, yrff^f^ now Jying. ^tylWrthb' fixed and sunk- 
en look of approaching death was on a face; whieh^ now that its ani- 
ination was calfnfif], /seemed q)d«/(^Jlidee(ii4-4ttifr' there was some- 
thing majestic in his.m^s^y )>MU(i ^tretoh^ <wt lieneailhah inexorable 
power, in that {Shelling little,,burgfi|[!itlian*a irdulted grave. He lay 
there like an old 9l;ue^in pCth^ ^biidrjtiiiid*<'*oiie.Qf Oasian*8 heroes 
unfortunate in his later ager-t(|nd dying ioglorfoasly at last with a 
little weeping Malvina at J^ l^eather Qotish. . The open chimney, if 
ao it might be caile4> hM^ y^^ fimpke» let ja a glimmer of the sky 
— ^ small torch made of the pine-wood vtas^ buiming dose to the near- 
ly extinguished peat emb^s, and its light had, no doubt, been use* 
f ul when the sha^vr. of th^ ttufpler-^dloud darkened the little window^ 
that consisted of a singly pqne. . Hut.through that single pane the 
eye could discern a ^ubUme an^phitheatre of woodland diffs, and it 
almost seemed ^ if placed th^re to iwmfoand a view of the great Ca> 
taract 

Mr Gordon pitiye^T^hile.little Flora sat down on the foot of the 
bed, pale, but not wecpi^, for awe had hushed her soul. Not a word 
was in his prayer, which m^gl^ not have ooDifiocted any dying Chris> 
tian, of any creed, in any part of the earth. God was taking back 
the life he had give^, an^ ^^imuAortal soul was about to go to judg- 
ment. The old man h^ made small show of rehgicwi — ^but he had 
never violated its ordinanaes-^andthat he was a good Catholic was 
acknowledged, other^e he ^ould not have been so wdl beloved and 
kindly treated by Mr Maodoqald, a man of piety and virtue. Now 
and then a groan came from his ample chest, and a convulsion shook 
all his frame — for there was no general decay of nature — some mor- 
tal malady had attacked his heart. ** Bless you — ^bless you, my dear 
young boy," said the ancient white-haired image — " this is a hard 
struggle— a caimon ball is more merciful." Then Flora wept, and 
went up to his head, and wiped the big drops from his brow, and 
kissed him. " This is my little Flora's kiss — I am sure ; but my 
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eyes are dim, and I gee thee not. My bonny roe, thou must trot 
aivay, dxrnn, when I am dead, to the low country — down to some 
of my friends about the Fort, — tills bit Shealing will be a wild den 
soon — and the mTen will sit upon the deer's horns when 1 am gone. 
My rifle keeps him on the diff how.— but God forgive me !-^what 
thoughts are these for a dyiii^ man— CTttd foigive me !" 

Old Lewis Cameron sat up on hid hither-bed ; and lo<^dng about, 
said, ** I cannot last long ; but it comes in fite ; now I have no pain. 
Was it not kind in' that fearless ereature to run dowh the glen in that 
thunder-storm? 1 was scarcely sensible When I knew, by the silence 
of the Sheailng, that she was gone. In a little, I sat up, as I am do- 
ing now, 'tend I saw'hdr, through that bit window, fiiirdown the glen. 
I knew God would keep down the waters for her sake^-ahe was like 
a sea-mew in i, storm V Flora ^mnt out, and bi^tight in the shep- 
herds. They were aiVevStneck 'on seeing tihe -gigantic <M man sitting 
up with his long whitti hair dad gfaost-likd fiic^— but he stretched out 
his hand to them— ahd thdy received his blessiilg. '* flora, give the 
minister and thd lads Somerefreshmtot — eat and drink at my death 
— eat and drink at my Amoral. Ayb^I am a pensioner of the 
King's— and I vrill leave ^6u^h' to hiake'Auld Lewis Cameron's 
funeral as cheerful a diie as eVer gathered together In a bam, and 
likewise leave Flora, there, Enough to'make'lifb blithe when she is a 
woman." Flora brought out the goai-milk' chteto, the barley-cakes, 
and the whisky-jar ; tindf,'dld Lewiii himsdf havii^bltiitoed the meal, 
Mr Gordon, the shepherds, and little Flora too, sat down and ate. 

Old Lewis lookbd at {hem* with 'a Aiiiile. <* Mjr ey&fiiglit is come 
back to me. — I see my Flora there as botmy a? e#cr.i— T^aste the 
whisky, Mr Gordon — it is sma' still, and wiH do harm to no man. 
Mr Gordon, you may wonder— no, you will not wonder, to hear a 
dyingvman speaking thus/ BUt God has given me meat and drink 
for a hundred years, and that is the last meal I shafl ever bless. I 
look on you all as fg116W Christians, no# supported Ify the same God 
that fed me. Eat — drink-^-and be mei^.<:— f his i^ the very day of 
the month on which General "Wolfe was killed — a proper day for an 
old soldier to/lie. I think I see the General lying on the ground, for 
I was near him as an orderly Serjeant. Several Indian warriors were 
by, with long black hair and Outlandish drosses. I saw Wolfe difr— 
and just before he died, our line gave a shout, that brought the firo 
into his dim eyes, for the French were flying before our bayonets; 
and Montcalm himself, though our General did not know that, was 
killed, and Quebec, next day, was ours. I romember it all like yes. 
terday.'* The old man's white face kindled, and he lifted up his 
long sinewy arm as he spoke, but it fell down upon the bed, for its 
strength was gone. But he had a long interval of ease between the 
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parox)-snis, and his soul, kindling over the reoollections of his long 
life, yms anxious to hold communion till the very last, with those 
whose fathers he had remembered children. His was a long look 
back through the noise and the silence of several generations. " Great 
changes, they say, are going on all over the world now. I have seen 
some myself in my day — ^but oh my heart is sad, to think on the 
changes in the Highlands themselves ! Glens that could once have 
salt out a hundred bayonets, belong entirely now to some £at Low- 
land graaer. Confound such policy, sa}8 auld Lewis Cameron.*' 
With these words he fell back, and lay exhausted on his heather-bed. 
*^ Hamish Fraser, take the pipes, and gang out on the green, and 
play < Lochiel's awa' to France.* That tune made many a bluidy 
hand on that day — the Highlanders were broken — when Donald 
Fraser, your grandfather, blew up * Lochiers awa' to France.' — 
He was sitting on the ground with a broken 1^, and och but the 
Camerons were red wud with shame and anger, and in a twinkling 
there was a cry that might have been heaixl frae this to the top of 
Ben- Nevis, and five hundred bayonets were brought down to the 
charge, till the Mounseers cried out for quarter. But we gi*ed them 
iiaiie — for our souls were up, and we were wet-shod in bluid. I was 
among the foremost wi' my broad-sword, and cut them down on 
baith sides o' me like windlestraes. A broad-sword was anoe a 
deadly weapon iu these hands, but they are stiff now, and lying by 
my side just like the stone image o' that man in Elgin churchryard 
on a tombstane.*' 

Hamish Fraser did as he >vas desired — and the wild sound of 
that martial instrument filled the great glen from stream to sky, 
and the echoes rolled round and round the mountain-tops, as if the 
bands of fifty regiments were playing a prelude to battle. '* Weel 
blawn and weel fingered baith,** quoth old Lewis; "the chield 
pla} s just like his grandfather. *' 

The music ceased, and Hamish Fraser, on coming back into the 
Shealing, said, " I see two men on horseback coming up the glen — 
one is on a white horse.*' <* Aye— blessed be God, that is the good 
priest — ^now will I die in peace. My last earthly thoughts are^gone 
by — he will show me the Salvation of Christ — ^the road that leaideth 
to eternal life. My dear son— good Mr Gordon — I felt happy in 
your prayers and ^ortations. But the minister of my own holy 
reh'gion is at hand — and it is pleasant to die in the iaith of one*8 
forefathers. When he comes — ^you will leave us by ourselveB— even 
my little Flora will go with you into the air for a little. The rain 
— ^is it not over and gone ? And I hear no wind— ^)nly the voice of 
streams." 
The sound of horses* feet was now on the turf before the door of 
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the Shealing — and Mr Maodonald came in with a friend. The 
dying man looked toivards his Priest Mrith a happy countenance, 
and blessed him in the name of God — of Christ — and of his blessed 
Mother the widefiled Virgin. He then uttered a few indistinct 
words addressed to the person who accompanied him — and th^re was 
silence in the Shealing. 

" I was from home when the messenger came to my house — ^but 
he found me at the house of Mr Christie, the clergyman of the 
English church at Fort William, and he would not sufier me to 
come up the glen alone^— «o you now see him along with me, Lewis.* 
'The dying man said, *' This indeed is Christian charity. Here 
in a lonely Shealing, by the death-bed of a poor man, are standing 
three ministers of God — each of a different persuasion — a Catholic 
—an Episcopal — and a Presbyter. — All of you have been kind to me 
for several years— and now you are all anxious for the salvation of my 
soul. God has indeed been merciful to me a sinner." 

The Catholic Priest was himself an old man^— although thirty 
years younger than poor Lewis Cameron — and he was the faithful 
shepherd of a small flodc. He was revered by all who knew him 
for the apostolical fervour of his faith, the simplicity of his manners, 
and the blamelessness of his life. A humUe man among the hum- 
ble, and poor in spirit in the huts of the poor. But he had one 
character in the Highland glens, where he was known only as the 
teacher and comforter of the souls of his little flock — and another in 
the wide world, where his name was not undistinguished among 
those of men gifted with talent and rich in erudition. He had 
passed his youth in foreign countries— but had returned to the 
neighbourhood of his birth-place as his life was drawing towards a 
close, and for several years had resided in that wild region, es- 
teeming his lot, although humble, yet high, if through him a few 
sinners were made repentant, and resignation brought by his voice 
to the dying bed. 

With this good man had come to the lonely Shealing Mr Christie, 
the Episcopalian dergyman, who had received his education in an 
English University, and brought to the discharge of his duties in 
this wild region a mind cultivated by classical learning, and rich in 
the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome. To>vards him, 
a very young person, the heart of the old Priest had warmed on 
their very first meeting ; and they really loved each other quite like 
father and son. The character of Mr Gordon, although unlike 
theirs in almost all respects, was yet not micongenial. His strong 
native sense, his generous feelings, his ardent zeal, were all estimated 
by tliem as they deserved ; and while he willingly bowed to their 
superior talents and acquirements, he maintained an equality with 
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them both, in that devotion to his sacred duties, and Christian core 
of the souls of his flock, without which a minister can neither be 
respectable nor happy. In knowledge of the character, customs, 
modes of thinking and feeling, and the manners of the people, he 
was greatly superior to both his friends; and his advice, although 
always given with diffidence, and never but when asked, was most 
useful to them in the spiritual guidance of their own flock. 

This friendly and truly Christian interoounse having subsisted for 
several years between these three ministers of religion, the blessed 
effects of it were visible, and were deeply and widely felt in the hearts 
of the inhabitants of this district All causes of jealousy, dislike, and 
disunion, seemed to vanish into air, between people of those different 
persuas ion s, when they saw the true regard which they whom they most 
honoured and revered thus cherished for one another; and when the 
ordinary unthinking prcrjudices were laid aside, from which springs 
so much embitterment of the very blood, an appeal was then made, 
and seldom in vain, to deeper feelings in the heart, and noUer prinb- 
dples in the undeistanding, which otherwise would have remained 
inoperative. Thus the dwellers in the glens and on the mountains, 
without ceasing to love and delight in their own mode of worship, 
and without a single hallowed aasociation that dung to the person of 
the minister of God, to the walls of the house in which he was 
worshipped, to the words in which the creature humbly addressed 
the Creator, or to the ground in which they were all finally to be 
laid at rest, yet all lived and died in mutual toleration and peace. 
Nor could there be a more affecting example of this than what was 
now seen even in the low and lonely Shealing of poor old Lewis 
Gamentn. His breath had but a few gasps more to make— but his 
Shealing was blessed by the presence of those men whose religion, 
di^rent as it was in many outward things, and often made to be so 
Vitally different in essentials too, was now one and the same, as they 
stood beside that death-bed, with a thousand torrents sounding through 
the evening air, and overshadowed in their devotion by the gloom of 
that stupendous mountain. 

All but the grey-haired Priest now left the Shealing, and sat down 
together in a beautiful circlet of green, inclosed with small rocks 
most richly ornamented by nature, even in this stormy dime, with 
many a graceful plant and blooming flower, to which the art of old 
Lewis and his Flora had added blossoms from the calmer gardens at 
the Fort. These and the heather perfumed the air — for the rain, 
though dense and strong, had not shattered a single spray, and every 
leaf and every bloom lifted itself cheerfully up begemmed with large 
quivering diamond drops. There sat the silent part}'^ — ^while death 
was dealing with old Lewis, and the man of God giving oomforl to 
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his penitent spirit. They were waiting the event in peace— and 
even little Flora, elevated by the presence of these holy men, whose 
office seemed now so especially sacred, and cheered by their father- 
ly kindness to herself, sat in the middlis of the groupe, and scarcdy 
died a tear. 

In a little while, Mr Maodonald came out from the Shealing, and 
beckoned on one of them to approach. They did so, one after the 
other, and thus singly tDok their last fareweU of the andegnt man. 
His agonies and streng convulsions were all over*— he was now blind 
^-but he seemed to hear their voices still, and to be quite sensible. 
Little Flora was the last to go in^^and she staid the longest She 
came out sobbing, as if her heart would break, for she had Idssed 
his cold lips, from which there was no breath, and his ey^ds that 
fell not down over the dim orbs. " He is dead — ^he is dead l" said 
the child ; and she went and sat down, with her face hidden by her 
hands, on a stone at some distance from the rest, a little birch tree 
hanging its limber spray over her head, and as the iMreece toudied 
them, letting down its cdear dew^rops on her yellow hair. As she 
sat there, a few goats, for it was now the hour of evening when they 
came to be milked from the high cUffy pastures, gathered round her ; 
and her pet-lamb, which had been frisking unheeded among the 
heather, after the hush of the storm, went Ideating up to the sobbii^ 
shepherdess^ and laid its head on her knees. 

The evening had sunk down upon the glen, but the tempest was 
over, and though the torrents had not yet bc^un to subside, there 
was now a strong party, and no danger in their all journeying home- 
wards together. One laige star arose in heaven — and a wide white 
glimmer over a breaking mass of clouds told that the moon was 
struggling through, and, in another.hour, if the upper current of aii 
flowed on, would be apparent. No persuasion could induce little 
Flora to leave the Shealing — and Hamish Fraser was left to sit with 
her all night beside the dead. So the company departed— 4aid as they 
descended into the great glen, they heard the wild wail of the pipe, 
mixing with the sound of the streams and the moaning of cliffs and 
caverns. It was Hamish Fraser pouring out a lament on the green 
before the Shealing — a mournful but martial tune which the old 
soldier had loved, and which, if there were any superstitious thoughts 
in the soul of him who was playing, might be supposed to soothe 
the spirit yet lingering in the dark hollow of his native mnntitaiiig. 

Paorassoa Wilsoh. 
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THE VETERAN TAR. 



A Marim BB, whom fate oompell*d to make his home ashore, 
tired in yoQ cottage ea th« qietPAt, ii4^ vrj. iQan(led o'er 
.Because he could not breatiM beyond the sound of ocean's roar. 

He placed yon vane upon the roof to mark how stood the wind ; 
For breathless days and breezy days brought back old timea to mind, 
"When rock'd amtd the shrouds, or on the sunny deck racUned. 

And in his spot of garden ground all ocean plants were met— 
Salt Lavender that lacks perfume, with scented mignioaetto ; 
And blending with the rose's bloom« sea-thistlee Ireak'd with jet. 

Models of cannoned ships of war, rigged out in gallant style ; 
Pictures of Camperdown's red fight, and Nelson at the Mile, 
Where round his cabin hung,— his Hours, when lonely, to beguile. 

And there w^re .charts and soundings, made by Ansop, Cook, aiid Bligh } 
Fractures of Coral from the deep, and 8torm.stones from the sky } 
Shells from the shore of gay Brazil, staffed birds, and fishes dry. 

Old Simon had an orphan feeea« an rdatlvo had ite< . . 
Eren from hii chiUhfod .ivm he, seen a lianifter of 'tfaus, q^sy « . 
So, at the age of raw thirteen, he took him to the sea. , 

Four years on board a merehaatinan be sMlHI--4i groMng lad. 
And all the Islea of Weetem Ind, in endleas-Sunaiar cUid*^ 
He knew, from pastoral St Lude, to palmy Trinidad. 

But sterner life was in his thoughts, when, mid the sea-fights jar, 
StoopM Victory fVom the batter'd shrouds, to crown the BritiMi tnr ; 
*Twas then he went— a ▼eluiileer-«on boatd a ship of war. 

Through forty years of storm and shine, he plongh'd the changeful deep, 
From where beneath the tropic line the winged fishes leap. 
To where frost rocks the Polar seas to everlaeting sleep. 

I recollect the bnureold ma«-<-methinks upon my view 

He comes again — his vamish'd hat, striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 

His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek, keen eye, and plaited queue. 

Y<ni turfen bendi the veteran loved beneath the threshold tree 
For from that spot he could survey the broad expanse of sea,— 
That element, where he so long had been a rover free ! 

And lighted up his fhded fate, when, drifting in the gale. 
He with his telescope could catch, far off, a coming sail : 
It was a music to hLs ear to list the se»-mew'8 wail ! 

Oft would he tell how, under Smith, upon the Egyptian strand. 
Eager to beat the boastful French, they join'd the men on land. 
And plied their deadly shots, intrenched behind their bags of sand I— 
III. 2 a 
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And when he told, how, through fhe Sound, with Nelson in his mi£rht. 
They pess'd the Cronbei^ batteries, to qaell the Dane in fight,— 
His yoioe with yigonr filled agaiu— his veteran eye with light! 

Bnt diiefly of hot Trafalgar the brave old man wonid spealc ; 
And, when he show'd his oaken stomp, a glow.solhised his cheek, 
VnUle Ilia eye filPd— for, wound on wound liad left him worn and weak. 

Ten years, in vigorous old i^, within that cot he dwelt ; 
Tranquil as falls the snow on snow, life's lot to him was dealt; 
But came infirmity at length, and dowly o'er him steait 

We miea'd him on our seaward walk : the children went no m»re 

To listen to his evening talk, beside the cottage door ; 

Grim palsy held him to his bed, which health eschewM before. 

*Twas harvest time ;--day after day beheld liim weaker gn)\v ; 
Day after day, his labonring pulaa became more faint and slow ; 
For, in the chambers of his heart, life's fire was burning low. 

Thus did he weaken, and he waned till frail as frail oould be : 
But duly at the hour which brings homeward the bird and bee. 
He made them prop him in his oouch, to gase upon the sea. 

And now he watch'd the moving boat, and now the moveless ahipa. 
And now Uie western hilla renioto, with geld upon their tips. 
As ray by ray the mighty aun went down in calm eclipse. 

Welcome as homestead to the feet of pilgrim travel-tired, 
Death to old Simon^ dwelling came, a thing to be desired ; 
And, breathing peaee to idl around, the man of war expired. 

Moil. 



THE FAMILY PICTURE. 

With work in hand, perchance some lUry cap. 

To deck the little stranger yet to come ; 

One rosy boy struggling to mount her lap— 

The eldest studious, with a book or map— 

Her timid girl beside, with a faint bloom, 

Conniog some tale— while, with no gentle tap. 

Yon chubby urchin beats his mimic drum. 

Nor heeds the doubtful frown her eyes assume. 

So sita the mother I with her fondest smile 

Regacding her sweet little onea the while. 

And he, the happy man I to whom belong 

These treasures, feels their living charm beguile 

All mortal cares, and eyes the prattling throng 

With rapture-rising heart, and a thanksgiving tongue! 

Sia AuBREV DR Vrrb Uuwr. 
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MY FIRST FER* 

" Fee him, fktlierj fiw him/' 

Seven Umg yearning years had now elapsed since, with the bud- 
ding anticipation of youthful hope, I had assumed the lugubrious 
insignia of the bar." During that dreadful time, each mot^ as old St 
Giles tolled the hour of nuie, might I' be seen insinuating my em- 
aciated figure within the penetralia of the Parliament house, where, 
begowned and bb^gged, and with tile zeal of a Powell or a Barclay, 
I paced about until two. These peripatetiC'pracHccs had well nigh 
ruined me in Wellingtons, and latterly, in shoes. Kty Utile Erskine 
was in pawn ; while my tailor and my landlady tlu^w out most 
damning hints «f theUr long bills and longer csredit. I dared not un- 
derstand them; but consoled myself with tlie thought, that the day 
would come when my tailor would cease his dumilug ax^d my Land- 
lady her damoun 

1 had gone the dlfl^rent dnenfts, worn and fiom my gown, seated 
myself in awful contemplation on the side benches, maintained angry 
ailment on legal points with some more favoured brother, within 
earshot of a wily writer, hi ime, I had resorted to every means 
that fancy could suggest, or experience dictate ; but as yet my eyes 
liad not seen, nor my pockets felt-~a fee, Alas ( this was denied. 
J might be said to be, as yet no barrister \ for what is a lawyer with- 
out a fee ? A nonentity ! a shadow ! To my grief, I seemed to be fast 
verging to the latter ; and I doubt much whether the " Anatomie 
Tivante" could have stood the comparison — so much had my feeless 
fiast fed on my flesh. I cannot divine the reason for this neglect of 
my legal services. In my own heart, I had vainly imagined the 
sufficiency of my taet and subtlety in unravelling a nice point ; neither 
had I been wanting in attention to my studies ; for heaven and my 
landlady can bear witness that my consumption of coal and candle 
would have suflioed any two ordinary readers. There was not a 
book or treatise on lair which I had not dived into— I was insatiable 
in literature ; but the world and the writers seemed ignorant of my 
brain^belabouring system, and sedulously determined that my feel- 
ing propensities should not be gratified. Never did I meet an agent 
either in or out of court, but my heart and hand felt a pleasing glow 
of hope and of joy at the prospect of pocketing a fee ; but how often 
have they turned their backs without even the mortifying allusion 
to such a catastrophe ! How oft have I turned round in wliirling 
ecstasy as I felt some seemingly patronising palm tap gently on my 
shoulders, with such a tap as writers' clerks are wont to use; but, oh, 

* From the Edinborgh LitfTary JoufdrI, No. LXXL 
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ye gods ! a grinning wretch merely asked me how I did, and passed 
on ! Nor were my illegal friends more kind. There was an old 
gentieman, who, I knew (for I had made it my businesB to inquire) 
had some thoughts of a law-plea. From him 1 recdved an invitatioc. 
to dinner. Joyfully, as at all times, but more so on this occasion, 
was the suBunons obeyed. I had laid a train to introdoce the sul^eci 
of his wrongs at a time which might suit best, and with this plan I 
commenced my machinations. The old fox was too cunning even 
for.me^he too had his plot, and had hit upon Che expedient of obtain- 
ing my opimon without a fee l-^the stinflint I Long and doubtful 
was the contesU-hint suooseded hint, ^estion after question was 
put, till at hist my entertainer was victorious, and I retired crest- 
fallen and feelesB frun the fidd ! By the soul of Erskine, had it not 
been for his dinnen, I should hanrocut Um for ever! Still I grubbed 
with this one, cuUivatod an acquaintance'with that, but all to no pur- 
pose — ^no one pitied my position. My torments were those of the 
damned ! Hope (not the president) alone buoyed me up — visions of 
future sovereigns, numerous as these which appeared to Banquo of 
old, but of a better and more useful kindy flitted before my charmed 
imagination. Pride, poverty, and starvation pushed me on* What, 
said I, shall it be hinted that I am likely neither to have a fee nor a 
feed ? — tell it not in the First Divi8ion~»pubiish It not in theOuter- 
house I — All my thoughts were riveted to one object — ^to ona object 
all my endeavours were bent, and to accomplish this seemod the 
ulUnuUum of bliss. Often have I looked with envy upon the mora 
iavoured candidates for judicial iam»-»tho8e who never return to 
their domicile or their dinner, but to find their tables groaning with 
briefs? How difierent from my case ! My case? What case? I 
have no case ! — Not one fee to mock its own desolateness \ Months 
and months passed on— still success came not ! The hoped-for event 
came not — resolution died within me — I formed serious intentions 
of being even with the profession. As the profession had cut me, I 
intended to have cut the profession. In my wants, I would have 
robbed, but my hand was withheld by the thought, that the jesters 
of the stove might taunt me thus— ^* He could not live, so he died, 
by the law." I have often thought that there is a great similarity 
between the hangman and the want of a fee— the one is the finisher 
of the law, and the other of law) ers 1 

Pondering on my grie&, with my feet on the expiring embers 
of a sespcoal fire, the chair in that swinging position so much 
practised and approved in Yankee Land — ^the seat destined for a 
derk occupied by my cat, for I love every thing of the feline species 
>— my cogitations were disturbed by an application for admittance at 
the outer-door. It was not the rat-tat of the postman, nor the rising 
and falling attack of the man of fashion, but a compound of both. 
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which evidently bespoke the knockee unaocustomed to town, I am 
somewhat curious in knocks— I admire the true principles of the art, 
by which one may distinguish the peer from the postman — ^the dun 
firom the dilettante — the footman from the furnisher. But there was 
something in this laiock which baffled all my skill ; yet sweet withal, 
thrilling through my heart with a joy unfelt before. Some spirit 
must have presided in the sound, for it seemed to me the music of 
the spheres. 

A short time elapsed, and my landlady ** opened wide the infernal 
doors." Now hope cut capers— (Lazenby, thou wert not to blame, 
for of thy delicacies I dared not even dream !) — ^now hope cut capers 
>vithin me ! Heavy footsteps were heard in the passage, and one of 
the lords of the creation marched his calves into the apartment. With 
alacrity I conveyed my corpus juris to meet him, and with all civility, 
I requested him to be seated. My landlady with her apron dusted the 
arm-Kihair ( I purchased it at a sale of Lord M *s effects ^ not caut^ 
-.-expecting to catch inspiration). In this said chair my man ensconced 
his day. I had commenced my survey«of his person, when my eyes 
were attracted by a basilisk-like bunch of papers which the good soul held 
in his hand. In ecstasy I gazedr~<diarBCtei9 were marked on them which 
oouldnotbe mistaken; aless keen glance than mine might have discover* 
ed their import. My joy was now beyond all bounds, testif} ing itself 
by sundry kickings and contortions of the body. I began to fear the 
worthy man might think me mad, and repent him of his errand — I 
calmed myself, and sat down. My guest thrust into my hands the 
papers, and then proceeded to issue letters of open doors against his 
dexter pocket. His intentions were evident ; with difficulty could I 
restrain myself. For some minutes '* he groped about the vast 
abyss," during which time my agitation increased so much, that I 
could not have answered one question, even out of that favourite 
chapter of one of our institutional writers, '^ On the Institution of 
Fees." But let me describe the man to whom I owe so much. 

He was a short, squat, farmer-looking being, who might have 
rented some fifty acres or so. Though stinted in his growth up- 
wards, Dame Nature seemed determined to make him amends by 
an increase of dimension in every other direction. His nose and 
face spoke volumes — ay, libraries of punch and ale ; these potations 
had also made themselves manifested lower down, by the magnitude 
of the belligerent powers. There was in his phiz a cunning leer, in 
his figure a knowing toumure, which was still further heightened 
by his dress ; this consisted of a green coat, which gave evident signc 
of its utter incapability of ever being identified with Stultz ; cords 
and continuations encased the lower parts of his carcass ; a belcher 
his throat ; while the whole was surmounted by a castor of most pre- 
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poaterout breadth of brim, and shallow capacity. But in this man's 
appearance there was a something which pleased m»— aomething of 
a nature superior to other mortals. I might have been prejudiced, 
but his flice and figure seemed to be more beautiful than morning. 

Never did I gaze with a more complacent benevolmoe on a 
breeches' pocket. At last he succeeded in dragging from its depths a 
huge old stocking, through which ** the yellow lettered Geordies 
keeked." With what raptures did I look on that old stocking, the 
produce, I presumed, of the stocking of his fiirm. It seemed to pes- 
less the power of fascination, for my eyes could not quit it. Eren 
when my client (for now 1 calculated upon him) — ertsn when my 
dient began to speak, my attention still wandered to the stocking. 
He told me of a dispute with his landlord, about some matters relat- 
ing to his ikrm, that he was wronged, and would have the law of 
the land, though he should spend his last shiUing (here I looked with 
increased raptures at the stocking). On the recommendation of the 
minister (good man ! ) he had sought me for advice. He then opened 
wide the jaws of his homely purse— he inserted his paw— now my 
heart beat-4ie made a Jingling noise— >my heart beat quicker still — 
he pulled forth his two interesting fingers — Oh, ecstasy 1 he pressed 
five guineas into my extended hand — they touched the virgin palm, 
and oh ! ye gods I I was Fixn ! ! ! 



ROB ROT'S GRAVE. 



Th* Hlitery oT Kob So; li nflalratly kiwwii ) hl« gnM k 
m«U plaMdJiki bwtakgvmndi. of 
tha Hif Idudt of SMdai^. 



(k* hMd of tadi KaltarlMi k mm «f t 

wUck iht tnMllav mhh vUk »m 



■A YAKOVa man U Robin Hood, 

The BnglUh ballad-dDfcnr't joy ! 

4nd SceUud has a thiaf a« good. 

An outlav of a» daring mood; 

Sh« ha« her brave Rob Rot ! 

Than clear the weeds from offhls grave. 

And let at chant a passing suve 

In honour of that hero biave ! 



HaAVBir gave Rob Roy a danntleu heart, 
And vondrons length and strength of arm ; 
"Nor craved he more to quell his foes. 
Or ke«p his friends from harm. 



Vet vras Rob Roy as nrfte aa brave ; 
Foqiive me if the pbnse be strong i-> 
A poet vertby of llsb Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he waa vise at brave t 
As vise in thought as bold in deed ■ 
For in the principles of thin 
Be souSht his moral need* 

Said generoua Rob, ** What need of books? 
Bam all tha sumtee and their diclvea t 
They stir us op against our kind ; 
And vorsc, against ourselvea- 
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** W* liav« • ]NudoB, mak* a law. 
Too fklM to guide 1M or control 1 
And fi>r th« lav Itself we fight 
In UttnneH of Mai. 

** And, pnzzled, blinded that, we loae 
Diatlnctlons that are plain and few : 
These find I graven on my heart : 
That ulls me what to do. 

•* The cnatniee lee of flood and field. 
And thoM that traTei on the wind ! 
With them no atrife can last ; they live 
In peace* and peace of mind. 

** For why ?— becanae the good old rule 
Snffloeth them, the simple H*b, 
That they should take, who have the power. 
And they should keep who pan. 

'* A lesson that is quickly learned, 
A signal this which all can see ! 
Thus nothing here proTokca the strong 
To waatasi cruelty. 

*• All fireakishneis of mfaid la cheeked ) 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires; 
While to the measure of his might 
Bach fikshions his desires. 

**AI1 kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 
B; strength of prowess or of wit : 
Tis Ood's appointment who must sway 
And who la to submit. 

** Since, then, the rule of right is plain. 
And longest life is but a day ; 
To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
111 take the shortaat way.* 

And thw wmaog Ihcw recks he ilred. 
Through summer heat and winter mow: 
The eagle, he was lord above. 
And Hob was lord below. 

So waa It— would f at least have been 
But through nntowaidaeta of fates 
For poUty waa then too slnngt 
He came an age too late. 

Or shall we say an age too soon ? 
For, were the bold man living now. 
How might he flourish in his pride. 
With bods on every bough ! 

Then rent! and fectors, rights of chase, 
8heriift, and lairds, and thdr domalnss 
Would all have seemed but psluy things. 
Not worth a moment's pains. 



Rob Roy had never Ifatgered here. 
To these few meagre vales confined ; 
But thought how wide the world, the times 
How fairly to his mind I 

And to his sword he would have said, 
*' Do thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the earth ! 
Judge then of law and feet 1 



"'Tia fit that w« dwBid do oar povt; 
Becoming that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 
In fetherly concern. 

**Of old things all are over old. 
Of good things none are good enough t— 
We'll show that we can help to ficamo 
A world of other stuff: 

** I, too, will have my kings that take 
From me the sign of life and death : 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds. 
Obedient to my breath." 

And, if the word had been flilfilled. 
As mtight have been, then, thought of Joy I 
France would have had her present boast i 
And we our own Rob Roy ! 

Oh I say not so ; compare them not ; 
I would not wrong tliee, champion brave ! 
Would wrong theo nowhere: least of all 
Here standing by thy grave* 

For thou, although with some wild thou^ts. 
Wild chieftain of a savage clan ! 
Hadst this to boast of; thou didst love 
The Uberijf of man. 

And, had It been thy lot to live 
With us who now hdiold the light. 
Thou wouldst have nobly stirred thyself. 
And battled for the right. 

For thou wert still the poor man's stay. 
The poor man's heart, the poor ni;in'a hand; 
And all the oppreesed, who wanted strength. 
Had tltiae at tlaeir oommand. 

Bear witness many a pendve sigh 
Of thoughtAil herdsman when he stiaya 
Alone upon Loch-Veol's heights. 
And by Loch-Lomoitd'S braes ' 

And, fer and near, through vale and hill, 
Arc fiuics that attest the same ; 
The proud heart fiashing through the eyes. 
At sound of Rob Roy's name. 

WOBOSWORTlb 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY UNCLE. 

My life has not been a very eventful one, nor have my migralious 
from the place of my birth been either very numerous or distant 
Yet that must be a monotonous existence indeed, which, having eD> 
dured for upwards of fifty years, as mine has now done, presents us 
with no dnnimstaoce worth relating. Perhaps my own life furnishes 
as few as that of most men, yet I have witnessed some scenes which 
I conceive want little but the talent of relating them skilfully to in- 
vest them with an interest of no ordinary kind. The most remark- 
able of these which occurs to me is one in which I was m}'self an act- 
or. Before proceeding to relate it, however, it may be necessary to 
premise, that the place of my nativity and of my residence for the 
first twenty-seven years of my life, yrus a certain great dty in the 
west, celebrated for its rum-punch and calicoes ; its hospitality and 
its steam-engines. During the latter part of the period of which I 
have spoken, I enjoyed the acquaintance and friendship of five as 
fine gentlemanly young fellows as ever breathed the breath of ex- 
istence. You may think, Mr Editor, this rather an unusual 
number to speak of in the warm language of ^miliar intimacy 
and regard, since we rarely can reckon amongst our acquaintance 
more than one dear friend— one whom we admit to a pre-eminence 
in our confidence and esteem — and it may be that of the young men 
of whom I have spoken. I did not entertain for them all an exactly 
equal degree of affection ; but I did esteem them most sincerely, and 
I have every reason to believe that the regard was mutual. Four of 
my young friends, as well as m}'self, were principal and confidential 
clerks in an equal number of the first mercantile houses in Gla^ow. 
Our situations were comfortable and respectable, and all of us stood 
high in the eisteem of our several employers. The fifth was doing 
business on his own account, and prospering. Having the command 
of a little more money than any of us, he was enabled to indulge in 
one of his most favourite amusements — an evening sail up(m the 
Clyde, by purchasing a very handsome little baige, whidi in the 
pride of his heart, he baptized the Savage. For two successive sum^ 
mors the Savage bore us safely and delightfully along the smooth 
bosom of the Clyde ; for some of us, if not the whole junto, were 
poor Freeland's sole and exclusive companions in all his little aquatic 
excursions. Generally a female friend or two, or lover, if you please, 
accompanied us ; and amongst other little additions to our ei\jo>inent 
on these occasions, was poor Freeland's flute, which he generally 
brought in his pocket, and on which he played with more th«t> ^r. 
dinary skill. Melancholy as are the feelings with which 1 noon! 
these reminiscences from the tragical associations which are ooih 
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nected with them, I cannot but look back with these emotions— «id 
yet pleasmg — ^which attend the recollection of enjoyments long passed 
away. In my mind's eye, I yet see, under the bright sky of a July 
evening, the little Savage, gently implied by our oars, which we 
carelessly and listlessly plied, that we might protract our enjoyment, 
gli<Hng down the stream, which, filled to the brim with its calm 
shining waters, and edged with its lovely banks of green, with the 
Kilpatrick hills in the distance, seemed the very epitome of all that 
is beautiful In landscape. 

On these occasions it was a frequent practice with us, on return- 
ing up the river, to land at the fine antique and beautifully situated 
little village of Govan, where salmon, kippered or fresh from the 
Clyde, was, and we believe still ia, Hlways to be had ; and after par* 
taking of a cut or two done in David Dreghom's best manner, with 
probably a couple of half-mutehkins of his inimitable whisky-toddy, 
•we re-embarked and proceeded joyously on our way. 

Here let me pause for a moment to reflect <m the merits of this 
prince of hosts — ^the worthy landlord whom I have just named. 
David, thy pow has now become somewhat lyart with eild,* but thy 
hospiti^ty is as green and treBh. as in the days of thy youth. We re- 
membet thee well, David, and we shall rem^nber ftee to the last 
hour of our mortal existence, thou genuine specimen of the Scottish 
landlord- of other yeaw. Never, David, can we forget thy pawky 
look, thy kindly manner, and thy sly quiet ready wit, which, next 
to thy kippered salmon, was the joy of our hearts. In these days, 
David^I mean some thirty years since or thereby — ^thy hostelrie 
was situated near to the banks of the Clyde, of which it commanded 
a most pleasant view. Thou hadst, since then, David, deserted the 
halls of thy fathers, and taken up thy residence in another part of the 
village. Whether thou didst judge wisely in this matter I know 
not ; but as it is not pleasing to have old associations disturbed, me- 
thinks, if we were to visit thee again, which, were we within a hun- 
dred miles of thee, we would assuredly do, we would rather meet 
thee under the roof-tree of thine ancient domicile than that of thy 
new mansion. This, however, is but a small matter, after all, my 
dear David ; the rising generation know nothing of thy migration, 
and camiot therefore have such feelings as are mine on this mehuir 
chdy subject ; and although they did, thy hospitality, thy genuine 
Scottish and unsophisticated manner, would induce them to seek th}'- 
door in preference to all others, wherever it may be. 

To return to my tale. For two successive summers, as I have 
said, the little Savage brought us back in safety from our excursions 
down the river, but at length a fatal simimer came. On a lovely 

* Poor Darid, we believe, is now ^thered to his fathers. 
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day in the August of that year, with her gay pennons flying, and 
her white sails bent, she went on her way, but she returned no more. 
For some weeks previous to the day whose fatal events I am about 
to record, it was propcsed amongst us that we should, on as early a 
day as possible, take a more lengthened excursion than any we had 
yet adventured upon, we having hitherto seldom gone fartjiier ^wn 
the river than Renfrew, about seven miles below Glasgowr. After 
some consideration it was at length resolved that we should run down 
to Greenock, taking a Saturday as the least busy day, ro^iiain there 
all night, and return again to Glasgow on Sunday. The day was 
fixed, and soon arrived. Poor Freeland had busily employed him- 
self the whole morning in decking out and preparing his little barge ; 
and by the time we had all assembled at the point of embarkation, 
she floated before us as trim and gay a pinnace as any party of plea, 
sure could desire. 

About ten o'clock in the forenoon we liad aU arrived, each bring- 
ing with liim some little contribution in the shape of wine, spirits, 
cr proviaons, as it was intended that we should dine upon the water. 
The party consisted of the four friends of whom I have already 
spoken, Mr Freeland, and a beautiful and accomplished young lady, 
sister to one dt the gentlemen and Uie betrothed of Freeland, and 
myself. Never wa3 there a more joyous party than we found on 
this occasion. We who were in the employment of others, excited 
by that sense of unrestrained liberty, though temporary, which we 
felt by being, for the day at least, released from the formality and 
confinement of the counting-house, and Freeland from the p'resaioe 
of herwhom beloved beyond every living being upon earth. With such 
joy in our hearts, then, as such circumstances are calculated to excite, 
vraa it that we stepped, one after another, on board the Savage. Tiie 
last preparations being in a few minutes completed, our little barge 
was gently shoved from the shore. There was little wind, but it was 
fair, and sufficient to carry us pleasantly down the river at the rate 
of three or fimr miles an hour. Freeland was at the helm. Miss 
T. sat next him, as he had taken care that this disposition should form 
part of our arrangement in the boat The laugh and joke went 
it)und. The day was delightful. The barge held steadily on her 
course ; and about five o*clock in the afternoon we found ourselves 
opposite the ancient fortress of Dunglass, where, as it had been pre- 
viously arranged, we were to take on board Mr Freeland's sister, 
who resided there during the summer months for the benefit of ses- 
bathiag. 

We accordingly made for the shore, landed, and proceeded to Miss 
FreeJand's lodgings, where we sp^it an hour or two, and then, with 
tlie addition of that lady to our party, returned to our boat, for the 
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purpose of proceeding on our voyage. We had all embarked, ex- 
cepting Miss Freeland, who, in the very act of stepping into the boat, 
asasted by two of the gentlemen, suddenly changed her resolution, 
flung herself free of her assistants, and declared that she would not 
go. This was the first interruption which the harmony of our little 
party had sustained ; it damped and mortified us all, and not a little 
displeased her brother, who, in the irritation of the moment, allowed 
some slight expressions of that feeling to escape him. To these, 
however. Miss F. made no reply, but remained firm to her resolu- 
tion of not forming one of our party. We all by turns endeavoured 
to induce her to step into the boat, but in vain. She continued to 
resist our solidtaUons, mildly indeed, but determinedly. The con-, 
duct of Miss F. surprised us as much as it disconcerted us ; for until 
the moment of her being about to embark, she expressed the utmost 
delight at the prospect of our excursion, and evinced an eagerness to 
depart, which .contrasted strangely with the resolution she seemed 
now to have adopted, and for which, together with the other singu- 
larities with which it was attended, she would assign no reason, 
though repeatedly pressed to do so. Whether Miss F. entertt^ed 
a presentiment of the dreadful catastrophe which was soon to happen, 
and was yet ashamed to own it, for she did not even attempt to dis- 
suade us from proceeding on our voyage ; or whether, as is perhaps, 
after all, more likely, she became alarmed at the appearance of the 
sea, which was now certainly assuming rather a surly look — ^the breeze 
was freshening ; the shades of evening, too, were gathering fast, and 
the douds hung low and dark over Dunoon. Whether it was the 
first or the last of these considerations, or whether it was any of them 
that weighed with Miss F., I know not, for, as I said before, she 
positively refused to give any reason for her conduct. Finding all 
our efforts to induce her to change her determination unavailing, we 
at length pushed ofi*, again set our sails, and again tlie little Savage 
went careering through the waters, but now with increased vdodty, 
as the wind, as I have already said, had risen considerably, and was, 
besides, very perceptibly gaining strength every moment, but not by 
any means so much as to exdte the slightest feeling of alarm. On 
the contrary, the sense of the rapidity of our motion had increased 
the exhilaration of our sprits, which were now again pretty much 
elevated. We had dined.— we had forgotten for the time Miss F. 's 
refusal to join us, and the wine-cup was going merrily round ; in 
short, we were more than happy. The song and joke were again 
majinng thodrcuit of OUT little party, and with additional enthusiasm 
and point. We had now run about eight miles, when Freeland, hav- 
ing just oonduded one of his favourite songs, suddenly started to his 
feet, marked for a moment, with a look of extreme delight, the rat- 
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pidity with which his little Savage was going through the w«ter, ex- 
idtiiigly pulled out his watch, exdaiming, as he noted the time, " In 
fifteen minutes, gentlemen, if this breeze holds on, we shall be safely 
moored at the quay of Greenock!'* Alas! in less time than the 
short i^moe he had named, he and all those around me were in the 
presence of their Creator. The words were searcely out of poor 
Freeland's mouth, when one of those sudden and Tiolent squalls of 
wind so frequent in the neighbourhood of Dumbarton Castle, laid 
the lee gunwale of the boat under water ; in an instant she filled, 
and in the next instant she sank from beneath us, leaving her miser- 
able crew floundering and weltering in the waves, and struggling for 
lifft The whole was the work of a moment— not a word had passed 
•—not an exclamation had been uttered ; but, great God^ the feeling 
is yet strong upon me of the rushing waters— the unresisting yet saf- 
fiicating element gurgling and boiling annmd me, and overwhelming 
me in what seemed to my horror-struck imagination its fathomlesi 
and boundles abyss. Breathless and exhausted, I endeavoured to 
grasp the yielding fluid. I flung out my arms oonmilsiTely, and 
strudc my feet from me with all the energy of despair ; in short, I 
was drowning fast. In the midst of these fearful struggles for ex- 
istence, one of my hands came suddenly in contact with a firm body 
beneath the surface of the water — it was one of the masts of the boat. 
I instiuitly seized it with a death's gripe. It was about a foot and a half 
or two feet beneath the surface, but by stretching down my arm to 
its full extent, and grasping the top of the mast, I contrived to keep 
my head, or rather my face only, dear of the water. I saw the top 
of the other mast, which was the taller of the two, considerably above 
the surface, thus oflering a much more secure hold than that which 
I had. It was only about a yard distant from me. I eyed it wist- 
fidly, but as I could not swim, I dared not venture to attempt to 
gain it 

Having so far secured myself from instant death, I was enabled 
to contemplate the dreadful scene around me, and to comprehend, 
to its full extent, the horrors which I beheld. My miserable com- 
panions were still struggling, though faintly, with the waves ; and it 
struck me as increasing the horror of the scene, that each wrestled 
with his &te in silence, but the violent and convulsive energies which 
they exerted sufficiently showed me how reluctant they were to 
yield to the fell destroyer. Freeland, who was an excellent swimmer, 
obeying the first impulse of nature, had, on the instant of the boat's 
sinking, struck ofi'for the shore, which he oould have easily gained 
in a very short time *, but he had not proceeded far when the fearful 
shrieks of Miss ■ caught his ear. He instantly turned foaaad, 

and with double the exertion which he employed in savii^ hlmvtlf* 
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made for the spot whence the cries had pn>ceeded. Previously to my 
getting hold of the mast, the unfortunate young lady had come in 
contact with me during our struggle in the water, and had caught by 
ma '' Miss C. Miss C* I exclaimed, on feeling her grasp me, " I 
cannot swim." Even in these dreadful circumstances the unhappy 
girl understood the appeal, and instantly released me. In the next 
instant her lover's arm was around her waist, and I saw him bearing 
her along with superhuman exertion towards the shore ; but the dis- 
tance, which, unencumbered, he could easily have accomplished, was 
too great for his strength, burdened as he was, and long ere they ap- 
proached the land, the unfortunate lovers sunk in each other's arms. 
In five minutes all was still as death around me. My miserable 
companions had disappeared in rapid succession one after another, 
and I now remained the only survivor of the whole ; and what is not 
a little remarkable, I was the only one of them, with the excep- 
tion of Miss C, who could not swim. During the scene of horror 
which I have attempted to describe, I was particularly struck, even 
at the time it occurred, perilous as my own situation was, with an ex- 
traordinary instance of the muscular energy which nature sometimes 
exhibits in the last mortal struggle. One of my ill-fated friends, but 
I could not discern which of them it was, suddenly sprung complete- 
ly out of the water like a salmon, — ^it was the last effort, he tumbled 
round in the air, and again went down head foremost ; he never rose 
again. The cries of Miss C. having been heard on the shore, a boat 
was immediately despatched to our assistance, but it came too late for 
all but me. 

Edin, Lit Gazette. 



YOU REMEMBER THE MAID. 

You remember the maid with her dark-brown hair , 

And her brow where the finger of beauty 
Had written her name, and had stampM it tiiere. 

Till it made adoration a duty ! 
And you have not forgot how we watchM with delight 

Each charm, as a new one was given, 
Till she grew in our eyes to a vision of light. 

And we thought her a spirit from heaven ! 

And yoor heart can reoall— and mine often goes back, 

With a sigh and a tear, to the hours 
When we gazed on her form, as she follow 'd the track 
Of the butterfly's wing through the flowers ;» 
lib 2 H 
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When, In her yonng joy, the would smile with delight 

On its plomage of mingliog dyes, 
TUl she let it go free— and lookM after its flight. 

To see if it enter'd the skies ! 

Bat 8h6 waiider*d away from the hothe of hek- yotith, 

One,Spriug, ere the roses were blown ! 
For she fancied the world was a temple q( truth» 

And she meaanred aU hAaits hy bar own I— 
She fed on a vision and lived on a dream. 

And she follow \1 it over the wave ; 
And she sooght— where the moon has a milder gleam, 
' ' f'oi' i Ht)m«.JMHl they gaV^ hief H gtaitt^ 
■" . . 

> llieiia waadMwhein'4h4'l«f6d,.ibaiigii-6l|«bfMtliedU tojiun«i. 
• . Ilpr lofia of her soul waa a part »^ 
AAd he M^d he loved hejc, but he left her alone, 
. , With the worm of despair in her heart ! 

And, oh I with what ang^uish we counted, each dny. 
The roses that dii^d tafn her cheek, 
' And' htmg e«r ber fd^nsna it fttded aw«y, 
^Aiid vept far th» faefiotif oi wceck ! 
'I ' ■ ' I '• 

Yet her eye iraA as mild, and as blue fco; thq last. 

Though sbado%T« stole over Its b^am ; 
And her smiles are remember'd, since long they are past- 
Like the smiles we have seen in a dream ! 
And-^it may be, that ftticy had woven a ftpeH, 
Bat— I think, though her tones Were as dear. 
They vert somevhat mem lof^ and their mwmufing* fell. . 
. ,X4keadirgeontb0lis^DgearI 

And while sorrow tlyrew round her a holier grace. 

Though she always was gentle and kind- 
Yet, 1 think that the soflness which stole o'er her fa6e 

Had ft soAeateg power o'er the isiod^l— 
But it might be» her toeks «nd her t^nev were «iore dear^ 

And we valued them more in decay^ 
As we treasure that last fading flower of the year— 

For we felt she was passing away ! 

itee never eomplain'd— bat she laved' te the last ! 

Andflietearinterbeanltfaleye •> 

Often told lihat her thooghfa iwaregtum hack' ^ tlM pas^- 

And the yonth who had left her to die I , 
But mercy qame down, and the maid Is at rest. 

Where the palm.tree sighs o'er her at even ; 
And the dew that weeps over the tnrf on her breast. 

Is the tear of a far foreign heaten ! 

T. K. Hbbvcv. 
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GLENCOE. 



(Qtoneoe-^the moft fv^pu6cf«^ gl^o of th« Wes|era HiglUai|iU 9f ,$0fi)lan4> fhsiqwBing ial» 
whioh it herewith represented by an English artist — is held in melancholy remembrance from 
the execrable massacre of its inhabitants which took place towards tlie dose of the I7th eeatnry . 
W« extract the fblle^B^actfOnnt of Otis drAadftil doing fHmr Sir WaR^r SioVC* Tales of a 

• Orandfather, as being the aidktiiiteUigibleWhiolivtlutTAtMA) 



I AM now to call yoi^r, attention to aaacUon of tlu9 SgoUisii govern* 
ment, Mrhich leaves a stain on the memory of King William ; 
altfaougfa JiAsprobaUy .^ms iMtt fwnire.-of thefuU.^teolbQfithe base- 
ness, treachery, and cruelty, for vrlpch^iisoommiBiriDR'w&siiladea cover. 
I have formerly liieinb'oned, that sdma dispute!^ ai^e coneerning the 
distribution of a large sum of money, With which the :fearl,of Bread- 
albane was intrusted, to procure,, or rather tq purchase^ a peace in 
the Highlands. Lord ,@iue&d«iba¥ie and those with.wjioiri he nego- 
tiated disagreed, and .the English govenmientt} becoming suspicious 
of the intentions of the Highland chiefs to play fast and loose on the 
qocasion, sent foith'S' ^POtOainaAioii in the mtmiii '^f Ati^ust 1691, 
requiring them, and each't)f them, to subinit to government before 
the first day of Janu£ury, 1692. After this period, it was announced 
that those who hadij^t submitted themsdveS} should, b^ subjected to 
the extremities of iire, and «word. 

This prddanatlioii was f iiim«d by the Privy Coiitiett, under the 
influence of Sir John Dalrymple,'(Masteir of St^r; ss he was called,) 
whom I have already mentioned as holding the place of Lord Advo- 
cate, and who had in 1690 been raised to be Secretary of State, in con- 
junction yfith Ijqr^. Melville. . The Masted of ^tair wasM this time 
an intimate friend of BeeadalbaiM, sad iM secass that hft shared with 
that nobitaliaR tho warm hope aiid e3cpecta6en' of. (Sarryitig into exe- 
cution a plan of retaining a Highland army in the piay of Govern- 
ment, and accomplishing. a. complete transfc^rence of t^ allegiance 
of the chiefs to the person of King William. This could not have 
fiiiled to be a mpiil a(S09p.tabl« pieoo^ of sonfim^ Mfom which, if it 
could be accomplished, the Seefetaary uigfat juahly uecbni as a title to 
his master^s ftmlter «aiiftd«aM» and favour. > BuV wh^n Breadalbane 
commenced his treaty, he was/ morliiitfd to' fihd, fh^t, "though the 
Highland chiefs expressed no dislike to King William's money, yet 
they retained their, secret fidelity to King Ja^n£8 too strongly to 
nuike it safe to assemble them in a- military body, as had been pro- 
posed. Many chiefs, especially those of the Macdonalds, stood out 
also for terms, which the Earl of Breadalbone and the Mastw of Stair 
considered as extravagant ; and the result of the whole was, th^.. 

2 H 2 
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breaking off the treaty, and the publishing of the severe procJamatiou 
already mentioned. 

Breadalbone aod Stair were greatly disappointed wmI irritated 
against those chiefs fwl tribes, who, being refractory m tj^s occasion, 
had caused a, breadk of their tarourite. scheme. < Thfir thoMl^iMs were 
now turned, to veri&ijge; and it appears from. StaiU's f^r^pondence, 
that ha nourished aud dwelt upq^ thesecret hope^.thftt^seyeiaJi^of .the 
most stubtiormchiefs; would holdout b^o]^thje<tefm«[^pQiBted fer 
submission, in, which case.it was determined ,th# the, punishment 
inflicted la^ifld be 9^ the luost severe afid »wCul, de^ipt|po^,. • That 
all might be .iA re^nqss for the meditatc|d operations, ^jtypsjttejsihle 
body of tropps< we^Q ^ept ip, readiinesa at jlnyerlochy, ^d elsewhere. 
These w^^re de^Uued to act against the refrsctqfy.dans,.;^ ibu^ cam- 
paign was to Ui^Q pfap^ in tj[ie midst of winter, when it was sippo^ 
that the, sea&paaiid weather would prevent the HighJandeis from 

expecting a^. attack. .,. .... .1, .., -, > 

But iM chie^. received information of tjieaehp^le ip^entipijis^and 
one by one submitted togosyerni^ent within the ^ppointe^ p^^ripd, thus 
taki2)g away all preteiu^ ^f acting agajnsl^ \^V^ ^^yf ^^ ^^^ they 
did so by secret orders from King J^mesi who« ^ayjngppf^e.trated the 
designs of Stair] direct^ the chiefs to opmj^y with the. |)roolamik|ian, 
rather than incur an att^ick which they had, j^o. means OJ^" resi^tin^ 

The indewwity,, whicl^ protected so many victims, and exd^ided 
both lawyers 9jq4 )^ldlers, fropp. a profitable job,, seems to hove created 
great. dist^rbawe iu .the mind of the Secretaxy of State. As chief 
after qhief.Jtpokihe oathof^aUeigianoetoKing WiUiam,.^4 ^we by 
one putiihemselve^Qqtof daiiger, the greater became ^e aiwety c^ 
the Master .«f, Stair to ,find some Ic^al flaw for exdudi;^ some. oC the 
Lochabevdai^ fremthe beuefitof thejndenupty* J^tno^opp^irtiinjity 
occurred for,eii(e;rcising tl^ese kind intentioo«^ excepting ^ the m«we- 
rable, but- ffrtimaifeely the solitary instance, Oif the i^fm of thei, Atao- 
donalds lof, l^leneoe^ , This idan inhabited a; vaj^i^y ff^V^Xisd, Jbj the 
river Coe, which fajla intOiLochleveo not {far fre^ theh^ ^ .Ijochr 
Etive. It is distinguished even in that wild 'Country by .U^i sub- 
limity of the mom&tains, rocks, and piredpice^^ in w]^|ch ^t Jlies 
buried. The .minds of naon are formed ,by their habitation, , The 
Macdonalds of the G,len were not. very numexpusy seldom jnu^dng 
above two hundred-armed men ; but they werebc^d aiv^dajcing to a 
proverb^ confident in the strength of their .country, and in the. pro- 
tection and support qf tl:^ kindred tribes, the Macclonalds of Chm- 
ranald. Glengarry, Keppoeh, Ardnamurchan» and others ^f that 
powerful name. They also lay near the possessiona of the CampbeUs, 
to whom, owing to the. predatory habits to which they were espedaily 
addicted, they were very bad neighbours, so that blood had at dif. 
ferent times been spilt between them. 
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Maclan of Glenooe (this was the patronymic title of the chief of 
his dan) was a man of a stately and venerable person and aspect. 
He possessed hoth courage and sagacity, and -me accustomed to be 
listened to by the neighbouring chieftains, and to take a lead in their 
deliberations. Maclan had been deeply engaged both in the caio- 
paign of Killiecrankie, and in that which followed under General 
Buehan; and when the insurgent Highland chiefs held a meeting 
with the Earl of Breadalbane, at a place called Auchallader, in the 
month of July 1691) for the purpose of arranging an armistice, 
Maclan was present with the rest, and, it is said, taxed Breadalbane 
with the design of retaining a part of the money lodged in his hands 
for the pacification of the Highlands. The Earl retorted with vehe- 
mence, and charged Maclan with a theft of cattle, committed upon 
some of his lands by a party from Glenooe. Other causes of offence 
took place, in which old feuds were called to recollection ; and Mao- 
Ian was repeatedly heard to say, he dreaded mischief from no man 
80 much as the Earl of Breadalbane. Yet this unhappy chief was 
rash enough to stand out to the last moment, and decline to take 
advantage of King William's indemnity, till the time appointed by 
the proclamation was well-nigh expired. 

The displeasure of the Earl of Breadalbane seems speedily to 
have communicated itself to the Master of Stair, who, in his corre- 
spondence with Lieutenant-Oolonel Hamilton, commanding in the 
Highlands, expresses the greatest resentment against Maclan of 
Glencoe, for having, by his interference, helped to mar the bargain 
between Breadalbane and the Highland chiefs. Accordingly, in a 
letter of 3d December, the Secretary intimated that government was 
determined to destroy utterly some of the dons, in order to terrify 
the others, and that he hoped that, by standing out and refusing to 
submit under the indemnity, the Maodonalds of Glenooe would fall 
into the net. This was a month before the time limited by the in- 
denmity, so long did these bloody thoughts occupy the mind of this 
unprindpled statesman. Ere the term of mercy expired, however, 
Maclan's own apprehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated to 
him the necessity of submitting to the same conditions which others 
had embraced, and he went with his prindpal followers to take the 
oath of allegiance to King William. This was a very brief space 
before the Ist of January, when, by the terms of proclamation, the 
opportunity of claiming the indemnity was to expire. Maclan ^vas, 
therefore, much alarmed to find that Colonel Hill, the governor of 
Fort William, to whom he tendered his oath of allegiance, had no 
power to receive it, being a military, and not a dvil officer. Colonel 
Hill, however, had sympathy with the distress and even tears of the 

old chieftain, and gave him a letter to Sir Colin Campbell of Ard- 

2u 3 
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Idnl&Sy sherffT of Argyleshire, requesting him to receive the "lost 
sheep," and administer the oath to him, that he might have the ad- 
vantage of the indemnity, though so late in claiming it. 

Maclan hastened from Fort William to Inverary, vrithout eren 
turning aside to his onm house, though he passed within a mile of it. 
But the roads, always very had, were now rendered almost impasanhle 
by a storm of snow ; so that, with aU the haste which the un&rtnnate 
chieftain could exert, the fatal 1st of January was past before he 
reached Inverary. The sheriff, however, seeing that Maclan had 
complied with the spirit of the statute, in tendering his submission 
within the given period, under the sincere, though mistaken belief, 
that he was applying to the person ordered to receive it ; and con- 
sidering also, that, but for the tempestuous weather, it would after 
aU have been offered in presence of the proper law-officer, did not 
hesitate to administer the oath of allegiance, and sent off an express 
to the Privy Council, containing an attestation of Maclan*s having 
taken the oaths, and a full explanation of the circumstances which 
had delayed his doing so until the lapse of the appointed period. 
The sheriff also wrote to Colonel Hill what he had done, and re- 
quested that he would take care that Glencoe. should not be annoyed 
by any military parties until the pleasure of the Council should be 
known, which he could not doubt would be favourable. Maclan, 
therefore, returned to his own house, and resided there, as he sup- 
posed, in safety, under the protection of the government to which he 
had sworn allegiance. That he might merit this protection, he con^ 
voked his clan, acquainted them with his submission, and com. 
manded them to live peaceably, and give no cause of offence, under 
pain of his displeasure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Secretary of State had procured 
orders from his Sovereign respecting the measures to be followed 
with such of the chiefs as should not have taken the oaths within the 
term prescribed. The first of these orders, dated 11th January, 
contained peremptory directions for military execution, by fire and 
sword, against all who ^ould not have made their submission within 
the time appointed. It was, however, provided, in order to avoid 
driving them to desperation, that there was still to remain a power 
of granting mercy to those clans who, even after the time was past, 
should still come in and submit themselves. Such were the terms 
of the iirst royal warrant, in which Glenooe was not named. 

It seems afterwards to have occurred to Stair, that Glencoe would 
be sheltered under this mitigation of the intended severities, since 
he had already come in and tendered his allegiance, without waiting 
for the menace of military force. A second set of instructions were 
therefore made out on the 16th January. These held out the same 
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Sndo]genc8 to other clans who should submit themselves at the very 
last hour, but they closed the gate of mercy against the devoted Mao- 
Ian who had ahready done all that was required of others. The words 
are remarkable : — ** As for Maclan of Glencx)e, and that tribe, if they 
oan be well distinguished from the rest of the Highlanders, it will 
be proper, for the vindication of public justice, to extirpate that 
set of thieves. " You will remark the hypocritical clemency and real 
cruelty of these instnictiotts, which profess a readiness to extend 
mercy to those who needed it not, (for all the other Highlander liad 
submitted within the limited time,) and deny it to Glenooe, the only 
man who had not been able literally to comply with the proclanuition, 
though in all fair construction he had done what it required. 

Under what pretence or colouring King William's authority was 
obtained for such cruel instructions, it would be in vain to inquire. 
The sheriff of Argyle's letter had never been produced before the 
Council; and the certificate of Maclan's having taken the oath, was 
blotted out, and, in the Scottish phrase, deleted. It seems probable 
that the &ct of that chief's submission was altogether concealed from 
the King, and that he was held out in the light of a desperate and 
incorrigible leader of banditti, who was the main obstacle to the peace 
of the Highlands ; but if we admit that William acted under such 
misrepresentations, deep blame will still attach to him for so rashly 
issuing orders of an import so dreadful. It is remarkable that these 
fatal instructions are both superacribed and subscribed by the King 
himself, whereas, in most state papers, the sovereign only super- 
scribes, and they are countersigned by the Secretary of State, who 
is answerable for their tenor ; a responsibility which Stair, on that 
occasion, was not probably ambitious of daiming. 

The Secretary's letters to the military officeis, directing the mode 
of executing the King's orders, betray the deep and savage interest 
which he personally took in their tenor, and his desire that the bloody 
execution should bo as general as possible. He dwelt in these letters 
upon the proper time and seamn for cutting off the devoted tribe. 
** The winter," he said, " is the only season in which the Highlanders 
cannot elude us, or carry their wives, children, and cattle to the 
mountains. They carmot escape you ; for what human constitution 
ran then endure to be long out of house ? This is the proper season 
to maul them, in the long dark nights." He could not suppress his 
joy that Glenooe had not come in within the term prescribed ; and 
expresses his hearty wishes that others had followed the same course. 
He assured the soldiers that their powers should be ample ; and he 
exacted from them proportional exertions. He entreated that the 
thieving tribe of Glenooe be rooted out in earnest; and he was at 
pains to explain a phrase which is in itself terriUy significant. He 
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gave directions for securing every pass layiwiiieh the Tictiins cooid 
«iM3tpe, and ivamed the soldlera fbat it were better to leave the thing 
unattemptedy than fail to do it to purpose. '* To plunder their lands, 
or drive off their cattle, would," say his letters, *' be only to render 
them desperate; they must be ail slaughtered, and the manner of 
execution must be sure, Secret, and effectuaL" 

These instructions, such as have been rarely penned in a christian 
country, were sent to Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort William, 
who, greatly surprised and grieved at their tenor, endeavoured for 
some time to evade the execution of them. At length, obliged by 
his situation to render obedience to the King's commands, he trans- 
mitted the orders to Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton, directing him to 
take four hundred men of a Highland regiment belonging to the 
Earl of Argyle, and fulfil the royal mandate. Thus, to make what 
was intended yet worse, if possible, than it was in its whole tenor, the 
execution of this cruelty was committed to sdidieis, who were not 
only the countrymen of the proscribed, but the near neighbours, and 
siome of them the dose eonnexiouB, of the MacDonalds of Gienaoe. 
This is the more necessary to be remembered, because the maasBcrehas 
uiijustly been said to have been committed by English troops. The 
course of the execution was as fpUows. 

Before the end of January, a party of the Earl of Axgyle's rai- 
ment, commanded by Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, approached 
Glencoe. Maclan's sons went out to meet them with a body of men, 
to demand whether they came as friends or foe& The officer replied, 
that they came as friends, being sent to take up their quarters for a 
short time in Glencoe, in order to relieve the garrison of Fort William, 
which was crowded with soldiers. On this they were welcomed with 
all the hospitality which the chief and his followers had the means 
of extending to them, and they resided for fifteen days amongst the 
unsuspecting Macdonalds, in the exchange of every species of kind- 
ness and civility. That the laws of domestic affection might be 
violated at the same time with those of humanity and hospitality, you 
are to understand that Alister Maodonald, one of the sons of Mao- 
Ian, was married to a niece of Glenlyon, who commanded the party 
of soldiers. It appears also, that the intended cruelty was .to be ex- 
ercised upon defenceless men; for the Macdonalds, though afraid of 
no other ill treatment from their military guests, had supposed it 
possible the soldiers might have a commission to disarm them, and 
therefore had sent their weapons to a distance, where they might be 
out of reach of seizure. 

Glenlyon's party had remained in Glencoe for fourteen or fifteen 
days, when he received orders from his commanding officer, Major 
Duncanson, expressed in a manner which shows him to have been 
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tlie worthy agent of the cruel secretary. They were sent in con- 
formity with orders o^ the same daie, transmitted to Duncanson 
by Hamilton) directing that all the Sdaodenalds, under seventy 
yei^Fs.of 9&i9 weire to be oviioff, .and thaA th« gaimmm$mt uns not to be 
trouM94. ftf^ pntoanetM BuiKSunen's erdeis \» Glenlyea were lis 
follows: , . |. , , .... 

>,^JY<mare hef«)>y.Didered to.&U.upon the rebelB«.and< put all to . 
tlw.swofiA uii|der«^venty« . ,Yott bv^ t^ have, especial care, that the old 
fbK f^d.his «whs de «» ffQ saoeou^ escape yowr^haiida; . (you are to 
senmre fU the. avenuf^^ thaj^^Q ^nan escape* , 3i his> you are to put in 
e^t^f^tiofi at; Smx mjifi m>vm% pvet^l^ri. aiid. liy tliat tinie, or very 
shorty: aftjor* I ^U Binivft ito jbe «pA yeu .Viilh.ft.4trf»iger paiiy. But 
if.;]^ d^ not ow^e.to yw at.4bmrv yvoiiiiire i9>t tp larry Iwr.oieiibut £iQ 
Q^tj ,,TJin#is by Jt^iKing7j^i^pei^al^f^i))9l]d» fori^ good Aftdi safety 
ot\^h^,ffomiisjt that these }in|«QBea9t» ha cut e^ .root Mid brunch. 
See tJiia^-tluflbe putiinto exeoutioniWiithQHt either, fear ler^latouiv else 
yqu .ma^r «iy^eot. to be tnaated a& ncfti tnie to the King ior i^svemmenti 
nor a.SHViifit toiearry a)DOni«iiasion.ui ^he King's setvifiB* Bspect^l 
i^gilhafe 3iWi¥ritt4iot>£nlil'inihefulillizig hossefy as yon> kto your^ 
self j I suhsQiitt)fl4h$8e:wi(lh Jnjr haad^ .' >■ - .<'h< . 

^T}^Qr^fmaiABiM isth- February, and addmssed, ^f For their 
Mi^e^tles' fifxym^ to Gaiflti&a Reben.GampbeU bf iiteidyom " 

, '^);^ iHlei: rmAad iGJcbilyeni soont after it mm written $/ andhe lost 
n<^,t,ipie m •oaffi^iilg' the dreadiial mandate anto. executionij ' In the in- 
terval) he-didiAOt Abs|bain/£R>m any of those-ada of filniiliailty which 
hz^ jflPed ftfl^p. thft-SUAinatOna ef his violins. He>i»dk) his^ OMiming 
^^Hg^t,(fisoi%,eyetcy forvur dafisineehe catne.to>the'€UeB»>at the 
hoM^i^f Aii^S^ 3Vfaftd»Mldy lVfaoI<tn*a seeond sin, who wp» tnarrled 
tq ,}^ 4^Jle^o^!R) xmm* -. • W»i ^«aA two* of >iiis ofBDera namad lind^ 
sayr flcx^einted aia jii?itatfeB;iOidhiDeB<fkom]lifacian^liniaeU!^far the 
fqllowj^rd^iieniiT^uidvthfijrhad detarmjued teishotddnevefeeethe 
sun<ri^,.iri|*0 40Oii>lel)9ith««tfUnafi'ef.«tveaeheiiyv'8iflQlyiitt fdayed at 
card0qhiii.ows^quiurteni» itsltktheidniaef Madaii, J«feRand Alister, 
bo^.<^\yboi(ui were: also destined tfi>i)^ai4gfaAeri > < 

AbQft.foujp o'clock^ ia thaimortuagiDfoliathtFefaniairy, the scene 
of ble^ be&Mk' ' A pantjTf citmoiandad byeneef the- Lindsajna,' came 
to Macb^ii'^ thottse^aitd knocked fw'iidnittanoe^ which ^tfas at once 
flriven.. .. LfndsBr<one of tlteenpected guastsat the-family meal of the 
day, oomnamfad. thi» paity, Wtho iistantly shot •Maoiandead by his 
own bedside, as he was in the act of dressing* himseK, and giving 
ordera for reffieshteentstik be^protided iov his Ihtal visitors. His 
aged wife wasstripped by tbeesvage soldiery, who, at the same time, 
drew off the gold rings from her fingers with their teeth. She died 
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4he next dsy, distracted with grief, and the brutal treatment she had 
reedved. Sereral domestiGS and dansmen were killed at the same 
place. 

The two sons of the aged chl'eftain had not "been altogeiher $o con- 
lldent aa their 'fkth^r of the pea6eful md friendly purpose of their 
guests. They observed, on the evening preceding the massacre, 
'that the sentinels were doubled, and the mainguard strengthened. 
John, the elder brother, had eVen heard the soldiers muttering 
amongst themselves, that they cared not abou^ fighting pie men of 
the Glen fhtrty, but did not like the iiatu're of the service they were 
engaged fn '; while Others consoled themselves with the military loj^ic, 
that thdr officers must be answerable for the orders given, they 
having no choice lar^e tb obe^thdin. Alarmed with what had been 
thus observed and heard, the young men hastened to drenl}Tm^s 
quarters, wheWi th^y fotmd -that officer and his men preparing their 
arms; On questioning htm about liie suspicious appearai^oes, 
Glenlyon accounted fbr them "by a sfory, that he was bound* oii an 
expedilJon agaliist some of* Glengarry's men *, and alluding' lo 
the cirOtn^stanCe of their alliance, which made his own cruelty 
more detestable, he added, '* If- any thing evil had 'been liit^^ed, 
would T not have toM Alister and my niede?'' ileas^red "by this 
eommunicatloii, the young men retired to rest, biit were'speedily 
awakened by an old domestic, who called on the two brothers 
to rise'and fly for theiY lives. " U It time for you," he said!, ' « to be 
sleeping, when j^tiu" father is miirderM on his own hearth'?*" ' ^us 
roused, they hurrfi^ out bi great terror,' and heard throiigliout the 
glen, wherever thefe w-as a place of human habitation^' the siioiits of 
the muidiBrers, the report of the muskets, the screams of ine wounded, 
and the groftns of the dying! By their perf^ knowledge oJT Ith'e 
scarce accessible diflb amongst Vhif^h tjiey dwfelt, they were enabled 
to escape obserVMSon, and fled to the ^th^hi an^ df the glen. 

Meantime, the work of deaUi ^tdis^^ with tii Hitte i^orae^ as 
Stair hUiMelf coidd have desfred. Eten ih^ sUglir litigation of 
their ordets respecting tho«y' above iseVekty'^s^y^iitji^ disifecarded 
by the soldiery fat their indlscrimin^e thlj^ fbr 'bl66d,iiiid sR^iffe'iSf very 
i\ged and becb-fdden pertonu'weTe ^lnhi amon^ otKekJ ' At'the ham- 
let where -Ghitilyon had'fds^'owh filers, iiiiii^' men,' fn^u^W^ ^his 
kmdlord, wer^ bottnd and fiholt Hk^ fl^loiis; and dne of them, Mao- 
donald of An^hentriitten, had General Hill's passport m his podcetat 
the time. A flne lad of twenty had, by some glimpse of conapassion 
on the part of the soidliars, been spared, w^en one Captain Drum- 
mond came up, and demanding why tli^ orders were transgressed in 
that particular, caused him Instantly to be put to death. A boy, of 
five or six years old, dung to Glenlyon's knees entreating for merry, 
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and offering to become his servant for life, if he would spare him. 
Glenlyon ifas moved ; but the sai|ie Dnunmond stabbed the child 
with his dirk, while he was in this agony of supplication. 

At a place called Auchn^os, on^ ^a^ber a sQi^eaQt, with a party 
of soldiers, fired on a group of nine Macdonalds, as th^y were as- 
sembled round their morning fire, aiul killed foujc of th^m. , The 
owner of* the house, a brother of the .slain Auchintriat^, ^sc^ped un- 
hurt, and expressed a wish to.be put to death. raster in, the open air 
than within the house. *^ For, your bread which I have eaten," 
answered Barber, **I will grant th(^ request." Macdonald was 
dragged to the door accordingly ; but he was an acl^ve man, and 
when the soldiers were presejQting their firelocks to sboot Jbim, he 
cast )i^ plaid over the^> £&ces, and, taking tidvaiitage of U^, confusion, 
escaped up^ the glen. .,,,., 

The alarm being now general, miEUiy other persons, inale and 
feinalej attempted their escape in the same manner a^ the. two sons 
of MacXan and the person last mentiofied. , FJly^ng. from, their burn- 
ing hut^, and from their murderous visitors, the halfrnaked fugitives 
committed them/selyes to a winter morning of darkness,, snow, and 
storm, amidst a. wilderness the most, savf^e in the ,,W;est High- 
lands, having a bloody fleath behind them, and befi)^ t^em tempest, 
&nune, and desolation. Bewildered in the sno^wreaJJbs, .several 
sunkfto rise no more. 3ut the severities of the storm were tender 
merdes compared to the crudty of their persecutors. The great fall 
of sqow, which proved fatal to several of the fugitives, was the 
means of saving , the remnant tliat escaped. Major Duncanson, 
agreeai)ly to the plan expressed in his orders .to Glenlyon, had not 
&iled to put himself in motion with four hundred men, on the eveihr 
Ing preceding the slaughter *, and had he reached the eastern passes 
out qf Glencoe by four in the morning, as he eafculiled, ho must 
have intercepted and destroyed all .those whq took that only way of 
escape from Glenlyon and his foUowersu But as this reinfonoement 
arrived po late as «leven in the forenoon, they fonndno Maodonald 
alivq in Glenooct save an old man of eightyv whom they slew ; and 
after burning such houses as wese yet unfionsumed, they oolleeted the 
property x)f the tribe, consisting of twelxe iiundred head of cattle and 
horses, besifles goats and sheep, and drove them .off to the .garrison. . 
Thfis ended this horrible deed of massacre. The wunher of per.^ 
sons murdered was thirty-eight ; those who escaped might amount to 
a hundred and fifty males, who, with the women and children of the 
tribe, had to fly more than t^nelve miles through rocks and wilder.^ 
nesses, ere they could reach any. place of safety or shelter. 

This detestable execution excited general horror and di^ust, not 
oidy throughout Scotland, but in foreign countries, and did King 
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Wiffiam, whose ordere, dgned and superacribed by himadf, were 
the warrant of the action, incredible evil both in popularity and 
character. Stair, however, seemed undaunted, and had the infamy 
to write to Colonel Hill, while public indignation was at the highest, 
that aU that could be said of the matter was, that the execuUon was 
not so complete as it might have been. There was, besides, a pam- 
phlet published in his defence, offering a bungled vindicaUon of hJ» 
conduct •, which indeed amounts only to this, that a man of the Mas- 
ter of Stair's high place and eminent accomplishments, who had 
performed such great services to the public, of which a laboured 
account was given; one also, who, it is particularly insisted upon, 
performed the duty of family worship regularly in his household, 
ought not to be over-severely questioned for the death of a few Highr 
land Papists, whose morals were no better than those of English 
highwaymen. 

No public notice was taken of this abominable deed until 1695, 
three yeare after it had been committed, when, late and reluctantly, 
a Royal Ck)mmi8sion, loudly demanded by the Scottish nation, was 
granted, to inquire into the particulars of the transaction, and to 
report the issue of their investigations to parliament 

The commission was of a different opinion from the apologist of 
the Secretary of State, and reported, that the lettere and instructious 
of Stair to Colonel Hill and others, were the sole cause of the mur- 
der. They covered the King's share of the guilt by reporting, that 
the Secretary's instructicms went beyond the warrant which "William 
had signed and superscribed. The royal mandate, they stated, only 
ordered the tribe of Glencoe to be subjected to military execution, m 
cote there could be any mode fomid of .separating them from the 
other Highlanders. Having thus found a screen, though a Tcry 
flimsy one, for William's share in the transaction, the report of the 
Commission let the whole weight of the charge fall on Secretary 
Stair, whose lettere, they state, intimated no mode of separating the 
Glencoe men from the rest, as directed by the warrant; but, on the 
contrary, did, under a pretext of public duty, appoint them, without 
inquiry or distinction, to be cutoff and rooted out in earnest and to 
purpose, and that " suddenly, secretiy, and quietly." They reported, 
that these instructions of Stair had been the warrant for the 
slaughter ; that it was unautiiorized b>' his Majesty's orders, and, in 
fiict, deserved no name sare that of a most barbarous murder. 
Finally, the report named the Master of Stair as the deviser, and the' 
various military officers employed as the perpetrators, of the same, 
and suggested, with great moderation, that Parliament should address 
his Majesty to send home Glenlyon and the other murderers to be 
tried, or should do otherwise as his Majesty pleased. 
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Tli« Secretary, being by this imintelligible mode of reafloning thu* 
exposed to the Trhde severity of the storm, and oTerwhelmed at the 
same time by the King's displeasure, on account of the Darien a&ir, 
-was deprived of his office, and obliged to retire from public affidrs. 
General indignation banished him so entirely from public life, that, 
having about this period succeeded to his £ftther*s title of Earl of 
Stair, he dared not take his seat in Parliament as such, on account 
of the threat of the Lord Justice Clerk, that if he did so, he yrmiMt 
move that the address and report upon the Glencoe massacre should' 
be produced and inquired into. It rraa the year 1700 before the Earl 
of Stair found the affair so much forgotten, that he ventured to as- 
same the place in Parliament to which his rank entitled him -, and he 
died in 1707, on the very day when the treaty of Union was signed, 
not >vithout suspicion of suicide. 

Of the direct agents in the massacre, Hamilton absconded, and 
afterwards joined King William's army in Inlanders, where Glenlyon, 
and the officers and soldiers coimected with the murder, were then 
serving. The King, availing himself of the option left to him in 
the address of the Scottish Pai Uament, did not order them home for 
trial ; nor does it appear that any of them were dismissed the service, 
or punished for their cjime, otherwise than by the general hatred of 
the age in which they lived, and the universal execration of pos- 
terity. 

Although it is here a little misplaced, I cannot refrain from telling 
you an anecdote connected with the preceding events, which befell so 
late as the year 1745-6, during the romantic attempt of Charles 
Edward, grandson of James II., to regain the throne of his Others. 
He marched through the Low Countries, at the head of an army 
consisting of the Highland dans, and obtained for a time consider- 
able advantages. Amongst other Highlanders, the descendant of the 
murdered Maclan of Glencoe joined his standard with a hundred and 
fifty men. The route of the Highland army brought them near to 
a beautiful seat built by the Earl of Stair, and the principal mansion 
of his family. An alarm arose in the councils of Prince Charles, 
lest the Macdonalds of Glencoe should seize this opportunity of mark- 
ing their recollection of the injustice done to their ancestors, by burn- 
ing or plundering the house of the descendant of their persecutor ; 
and, as such an act of violence might have done the Prince great 
prejudice in the eyes of the people of the Low Country, it was agreed 
that a guard should be posted to protect the house of Lord Stair. 
Macdonald of Glencoe heard the resolution, and deemed his honour 
and that of his dan concerned. He demanded an audience of Charles 
Edward, and admitting the propriety of placing a guard on a house 
80 oibnaziotts to the feelings of the HighUmd army, and to those of 
111. 2i 
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his ovm dan in porticiilar, he demanded, as a matter of tight rather 
than a fiivour, that the protecting guard sfaoidd be supplied by the 
Macdcnalds of Glenooe. If this request 'mis not granted, he an- 
nounced his purpose to jretwm home with his people, and pfieecate 
the enterprise no further. ^ The MindoRalds- of Gknaoe,** he 
said, « would be ifiiAontored by rsnudning !n a serviee where 'otheis 
than their own men were employed to restrain them, SnAder ii^liatso- 
erer drcumstanoes of prorocatioD, within the line of iheir military 
duty." The royiidLiiAiilventurar^giattt^ the request of th^ high- 
spirited diiaf tttn^ and the^Macdanalds ef Glenooe jgwuvkii £nom 
the slightest iigury the house of the cruel and crafty statesman who 
had devised and directed the massacre of thfSranoestorf.' Goriafder- 
ing how natural the thirst of vengeance becomes to men in a prinii- 
tive state of Bodety,..aiid how much it was inierwQy.en wfth the 
character of the Scottish High]Boder» Glenooe'e OBodiict ma, this oc- 
casion is a noUe instanoeof a high end henrie pl^ieCumDe of duty 
to passion. 
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Sbbst thou yon ocean of stttpendoas tXHR,' 

Hearing their snowy boaoniB to the sky. 
Whose frozen front the horering eagle skiiis 

With her broad wings, while passing dimly by ? 
And list that moaatain.torrent's dreary sigh. 

As through the horrid gten it wanders slow ; 
Ah I deeds have there been done of biaekest dye. 

And purest blood, by guile, was doom*d.to flow ! 

Oh I pause, and mark it well, that desert is Gleti6oe. 

The form of nature here is grim and gaunt, 
A desert without tree to cheer the view ; 

The eagle ia the sole.inhahitaBt, 
nuroned in his palace of ethereal blue : 

Amid the sky, tlie rent clifb breaking through. 
Where desolation keeps his withering hold. 

Throwing Ms naked pride and murky hue 
Upon each mountain's ru^^d forehead bold, 
Tliat lowers with shatter*d front, maklHg ereaflon old. 

Where rise the hills, as if they long^ to kiss 

And Join each other in a rude embrace. 
Like sayage lovers in the wilderness. 

There sport the desert's ihir and chidnleSB nee $ 
Far from the hunter's lUm, tihe blood Jioond% chace. 

The red deer wanders, and the stately stag 
Bounds gallantiy along the monntaln's Aice 
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While the gray fox seems in the glen to lag ; 
The idry-footed goat sports on from a*ag to crag. 

And see upon the stream of Cona, statad 

A fsw gray stones, tiie monaments of Uood : 
They abow tiie lowly dwellings of the band 

Who cheer'd their murderers in courteous mood ; 
They were not conquered by those villains rude. 

But in night's solitude, when all was still. 
When sleep each manly spirit had subdued. 

They felt the brand of murder through them thriU, 

Then deaths long faoUow groan rung widely o*er each hill ! 

Ay, in the hour of slumber and of faith. 

When youthful lore seem'd cradled with delight. 
When friendship should hare come instead of death. 

To guard the courteous sleepers in the night— 
Tlie yell of murder spread from h^ght to height. 

Then widied the startled eagle on her cloud 
Scared by the flames tliat broke upon her sight ; 

Scared by the dying screams, that long and lnud 

Rose from the manly hearts, that 'neath death*s tempest bow*d. 

Oh ! for a tongue— «n arm to blast the slave 

Who did the deed— the heart that gave it birth ! 
May scorn, with her lean finger, point the grave 

Where such vile monsters mingle with the earth. 
Kings are but men ;— yet they, vrith hellish mirth. 

Can sport with hearts more noble than their own ; 
Plant red destruction on the friendly hearth ; 

Make shackled millions with oppret>8ion groan; 

Upraise the seeds of peace, which Thou, O God ! bast sown. 

Conal though lonely, still thou hast a charm. 

Which all thy desolation cannot blight : 
Within thee Fingal raised his mighty arm. 

And Ossian's harp rung to the breeze of night. 
And now, methinks, upon yon awful height, 

That beetles o*er the desolated way, 
I mark his giant form and tresses white. 

Floating upon the mouotain-storm like spray. 

And like a shade he seems of some forgotten day. 

But, hark ! those echoes stealing o'er the hill. 

Wild and unearthly ;— are they from his lyre ? 
Ah I no :— his mountain harp^trings now are HtUl ; 

Dark nameless time beheld the Bard expire. 
But not his glory, nor his deep.toned fire. 

No I— like the blasts of his own uplands blue. 
It seems to strengthen as it warbles higher j 

And from the dreary spot where first it grew, 

The breath of fame has blown it^ sparks creation through. 

2i2 
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When tinka my dust agidn into the ewtti. 

When all of me has perished— that can die ; 
When my free spirit springs to second birth— 

O Scotland! may I still thy beauties eye. 
With feelings strong as tlios« of 'dai^ gone by« 

When the lone stare of heavea have only been 
Companions in my wanderings. May I fly». 

Like spirit of a sound, o'er eadi loved scene 

That charmed, like thee, OlMiooe 1 my boyhood's hour serene. 

JHjqau> Mooaa.* 



A POETS EPITAPH. 



Abt thoa s SutMmso, In the van 
OfpvbM bwineti tntn«d mfl bred i 
— Fin( iMra to love one living pun ; 
Then majrest thou think upon the dead. 

A Lawyer act tbou ?>-4raw not nigh | 
Oo, carry toiome fitter place 
The keenncw of that piractlMd eye. 
The haidneu of that mUow face. 

Art thou a Man of purple cheer? 
A roty Man, right plump to lee ^ 
Approach ; y^t. Doctor, aoi too near : 
Thl« grave no cushion Is for thee. 

Or art then One of gaUaitt pMm, 
A Soldier, or no man of chaff? 
Welcome —but lav the sword aside* 
And lean upon a Peasant 'a staff. ' 

Physician art thou ? One, all eyes. 
Philosopher! a fingering slaw, 
One that wovld pdep and botai4)» 
Upon his mother's grave ? 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece^ 
O turn aside,— and take, I pray. 
That he below may rest in peace, 
That abject thing, diy sohl, away 1 

—A Moralist perchance appears ; 
Led, Heaven knows how I to this poor sod : 
AndHebasfleiliittcgiaaiMtcani ■ 
Himself his world, and his own God i 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor fi>rm, nor feeling, great nor small i 



A reasoning, self-sufllclng thing, 
AttktteilBClaalAttinAIt! - ■ ' • 

Shut close the door ;'presa down the listc!> ; 
SMei^-Uattqr itit*Ueetua(l oraetv 
Not low-ten lipkinffstof thy watch 
Near this ui^rofitable dost. 

But who is He, with modest I«nk% 
And «Iad in homely roaset brown ? 
He murmnis near the running hroeka 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew. 
Or fountain in a noon-day rtov»; 
And yon mnst love him, en to yoa 
He will seem worthy of your iov«. 

The dutward ^howaoCaky and asith,- 
Of bUi and valley, he has viewed; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him' in soUiude. 

In common things that ronad ua li« 
Some nrndam tnitha he can impart, 
—The harvest of a quiefeeya 
T^at brofd^ and sle^w on bis own hearu 

Bat he Is weA, both Man aad Boy, - > 
•HathbeananidiarintbeUndt . 
Contented If he might enjoy 
Tha things which C Aera wndcntaad. *■ 

-€ome hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave i 
Here stretch thy body at ftill l^igth; 
Or build thy honse upon this grave. 

WonHwoara. 



*" The African, a Tale, and Other Poems. By D. Moore." Glasgow, 1&29. 
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THE STORM.LIOHTS OF ANZASCA* 

The main road from the I^ago Magf iore to the Trestem parts of 
Switzerhmd at one time nm through the Valley of Anzasca'; and 
it was once my fortune to be detained all night at a cottage in one 
of its vdldest defiles, by a storm 'which rendered my horses ungorem- 
able. While leaning upon a bench, and lookiiig with drowsy 
curiosity towards the window— for there was no bed except my 
host's, of which I did not choose to deprive him — I saw a small, 
faint light among the rocks in the distance. I at fiist conceived 
that it might proceed from a cottage-window; but, remembering 
that that part of the mountain was wholly uninhabited, and indeed 
uninhabitable, I roused myself, and calling one of the &mily, in- 
quired what it meant. While I spoke, the light suddenly vanished ; 
but in about a minute re-appeared in another place, as if the bearer 
had gone round some intervening rock. The storm at that time 
FBged with a fury which threatened to blow our hut, with its men 
and horses, over the mountains; and the night was so intensely 
dark that the edges of the horizon were wholly undistinguishable 
from the sky. 

" There it is again !" said I. <' What is that, in the name 
of God?" 

« It is Lelia's lamp!" cried the young man eagerly, who was a 
son of our host. "Awake, father! Ho, Batista! — Vittorio! Lelia 
is on the mountains 1" At these cries the whole family sprung up 
from their lair at once, and, crowding round the window, fixed their 
eyes upon the light, which continued to appear, although at long in- 
tervals, for a oonsideiable part of the night. When interrogated as 
to the nature of this mystic lamp, the cottagers made no scruple of 
telling me all they knew, on the sole condition that I shofuld be 
silent when it appeared, and leave them to mark uninterruptedly 
the spot where it rested. 

To render my story intelligible, it is necessary to say that the 
minerali and farmers form two distinct classes in the valley of An- 
asca. f The occupation of the former, when pursued as a profes- 
sion, is reckoned disreputable by the other inhabitants, who obtain 
their living by regular industry; and indeed the manners of the 

• From "TravelliDff Sketches in the North of Italy, the Tyrol, and the 
Rhine." By Leitch Ritchie.— [Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832.1 

+ The Valley of Anzasca has been for many centuries known for its gold 
mines. The minernfi are those whose occupation it is to look for ore. In 
stormy nights small lights are to be seen upon the hills, which are supposed 
to indicate the presence of gold. 

2 I 3 
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minerali offer some excuse for what might otherwise be reckoneil an 
illiberal prejudice. They are addicted to drinking, quarrelaome, 
overbearing — at one moment rich, and at another starving ; and in 
short they are subject to all the calamities, both moral and physical, 
which bant men who can have no dependoice on the product of 
thdr labour; ranking in this respect with gamesters, authors, and 
other vagabonds. 

They are, notwithstanding, a ime race of men — brave, hardy, and 
often handsome. They spend freely what they win lightly; and 
if one day they sleep off their hunger, lying like vrild animals 
basking in the sun, the next, if fortune has been propitious, they 
swagger about, gallant and gay, the lords of the valley. Lake the 
sons of God, the minendi sometimes make love to the daughters of 
men; and, although they seldom possess the hand, they occasionally 
touch the heart, of the gentle maidens of Anzasca. If their wooing 
is unsuccessful, there are eomrades still wilder that their own, whose 
arms are always open to receive the desperate and the brave. They 
change the scene, and betake themselves to the highways when 
nights are dark and travellers unwary; or they enlist under the ban- 
ners of those regular banditti, who rob in thousands, and when 
booty is a province or a kingdom. 

Francesco Martelli was the handsomest gold-seeker in the valley. 
He was wild, it is true, but that was the badge of his tribe ; and he 
made up for this by so many good qualities, that the fiumers them- 
selve8->at least such of them as had not -marriageable dai^hten^^ 
delighted in his company. Francesco could sing ballads so sweetly 
and mournfully, that the old dames leant back in the chimney-cor- 
ner to weep while he sung. He had that deep and mdancholy 
voice which, when once heard, lingers in the ear, and when heard 
again, however unexpectedly, seems .like a longing realized. 

There was only one young lass in the vaUey who had never heaid 
the songs of Francesco. All the others, seen or unseen, on some 
pretext or other, had gratified their curiosity. The exception was 
Lelia, the daughter of one of the richest farmen in Anzasca. Leiia 
was very young, being scarcely sixteen ; but in her quality of an 
only daughter, with a dowry in expectancy equal to more than one 
thousand Austrian liras,* she attracted considerable observation. 
Her face, on minute inspection, was beautiful to absolute perfection : 
but her figure, although symmetrical, was so petite, and her manner 
so shy and girlish, that she was thought of more as a child than a yooiy 
woman. The ** heiress of old Niocoli" was the designation made 
use of, when parents would endeavour to awaken the aml>itioD of 

* The Austrian lira ia equal to about eight-pence half penny English. 
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thdr BOOS, as they looked fonnird to what might be some yean hence : 
but Lielta, in her own person, was a nonentity. 

Her mother had died in giving her birth ; and for many a year 
the U£b of the child had been presenred, or mther her death pre- 
Tented, by what seemed a miracle. Even after the disease, what- 
ever it might have been, had yielded to the sleepless care of her 
father, she remained in that state which is described in the expres- 
sion *'• not unwell" rather than in perfect health ; although the most 
troublesome memento that remained of her illness was nothing more 
than a nervous timidity, which in a more civilized part of the 
ootttttry might have passed for delicacy of feeling. 

Besides beii^ in some degree shut out from the society of her 
equals by this peculiarity of her situation, she was prevented from 
enjoying it by another. While her body languished, the cultivation 
of her mind had advanced. M usic, to which she was passionately at- 
tached, paved the way for poetry ; and poetry, in spite of the doctrines 
of a certain school you have in England, unfitted her for association 
with the ignorant and unrefined. That Lelia, therefore, had never 
sought to hear the ballads of Francesco was occasioned, it may readily 
be believed, by nothing more than an instinctive terror, mingled 
vrith the dislike with which the name of one of the ruffian minerali 
inq>ired her ; and, in truth, she listened to the tales that from time 
to time reached her ear, of the young gold«eeker, with somewhat of 
the vague and distant interest with which we attend to descriptions 
of a beautiful but wild and truel animal of another hemisphere. 

There came one at last, however, to whom poor Lelia listened. 
She was sitting alone, according to her usual custom, at the bottom 
of her father's garden, idnging, while she plied her knitting-needle, 
in the soft, low tone peculiar to her voice, and beyond which it had 
no compass. The only fence of the garden at this place was a belt 
of dirubs, which enriched the border of the deep ravine it overlooked. 
At the bottom of this ravine flowed the river, rapid and yet sullen : 
and beyond, scarcely distant two hundred yards, a range of pre- 
cipitous clifis shut in the horizon. The wild and desolate aspect of 
the scene was overshadowed and oontrcdled, as it were, by the stem 
grandeur of these ramparts of nature ; and the whole contributed to 
form such a picture as artists travel a thousand miles to contemplate. 
Lelia, however, had looked upon it from childhood. It had never 
been forced upon her imagination by contrast, for she had never 
travelled five miles from her father's house, and she continued to 
knit, and sing, and dream, without even raising her eyes. 

Her voice was rarely loud enough to be caught by the echoes of the 
opposite rocks; although sometimes it did happen that, carried away 
by enthuMaam, she produced a tone which was repeated by the tsdry 
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minstrels of the ^len. On the present oooasion she listened iwith siif> 
prise to a similar effect, for her Toioe had died almost in a whisper. 
She aeaag another staoxa in a louder key. The chaBeoge ms ac- 
cepted ; and a rich, sweet Toice took up the strain of her fiivourite 
ballad where she had dn^ped it Jielia*s first impulse was to fly; 
her second, to sit still and watch for a renewal of the music; and her 
third, which she obeyed, to steal on tiptoe to the edge of the laiine, 
and look down into the abyss, from whence the voice seemed to pro- 
ceed. The echo, she discovered, was a young man, engaged in 
navigating.a raft down the river'-such as is used by the peassntry 
of the Alps to float themselves and their wares to market, and which 
at this moment was stranded on the shore, at the foot of the garden. 
He leant upon an oar, as if in the act of pushing ofi" his dnmsy 
boat ; but his face was upturned, like one watching for th» appear- 
lance of a star ; and Lelia fdt a sudden conviction, die knew not why, 
that he had seen her through the trees while she sat singing, and 
had adopted this method of attracting her attention without alarm- 
ing her. If such had been his purpose, he seemed to have no 
ulterior view ; for, after gazing for an instant, he withdrew his eyes 
in confusion, and, pushing ofi* the raft, dropped rapidly down the 
river, and was soon out of sight. 

Lelia's life was as calm as a sleeping lake, which a doud will 
blacken, and the wing of an insect disturb. Even this little in- 
cident was matter for thought, and entered into the soft reveries of 
sixteen. She felt her cheeks tingle as she wondered how long the 
young man had gazed at her through the trees, and why he had 
floated away without speaking, when he had succeeded in attractii^ 
her attention. There was delicacy in his little contrivance, to save 
her the surprise, perhaps the terror, of seeing a stranger in sndi a 
situation ; there was modesty in the confusion with which he tumed 
away his head ; and, what perhaps was as valuable as either even to 
the gentle Lelia, there was cuimiratun, deep and devout, in those 
brilliant eyes that had quailed beneath hen. The youth was as 
beautiful as a dream ; and his voice !•— it was so dear, and yet so 
soft— «> powerful, yet so mdodious! It haunted her ear like a 
prediction. 

It was a week before she again saw tliis Apollo of her giriish 
imagination. It seemed as if in the interval they had had time to 
get acquainted ! They exchanged salutations — ^the next time they 
spoke — and the next time they converBed. There was nothing 
mysterious in their communicatiQn& He was probably a farmer's 
son of the upper valley, who had been attracted, like others, by the 
fame of the heiress of old Niocoli. He, indeed, knew nothing of 
books, and he loved poetry more for the sake of music than its own: 
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but what of that?— the wrf tings of God were around and within 
them ; and these, if they did not understand, they at least felt He 
was bold and rigonm of mind ; and this is beauty to the fidr and 
timid. He skimmed along the edge of the predpice, and sprunif 
itom rock to rock in the torrent, as ftartesB as the cfaamoisL He was 
beautlfki], and brave, and proud; and this giorions creature, with 
jradtent eyes and glowing dieeks, laid hims^f down at ker Ibet, to 
gase upon h(ir face, as poets woTBhip the moon t 

The wotid, befbra so monotonous, so blank, so drear, was now 
a heoren to poor Lelta. One thing only perplexed her; they were 
snffidently long-^-aocordlng to the calculations of sixteen— and 
sufficiently well acquainted; their sentiments had been avowed 
withMit dbguise \ their faith plighted beyond recall: and as yet her 
lover had ttevermokitloned his name '. Lelia, reflecting on tiiiscircum- 
stancb,' condemned, for the moment, her predpitation ; but there 
was now no help for it, and she ooaM oi^ resolve to extort the 
seert*—ff Secret ft itas->at the next meeting. 

•* Wy na'tfie'?** said the lover, in reply to her tttaik and sudden 
qnesdbn'*, ** you iHll know it soon enough." «• But I wiH not be 
said day. Ybu must tdl me now— or at all events to-mormw night'* 

" Why to-morrow night?" " Because a young rich suitor, on 
whom ^y father's heart is set, is then to propose, in proper form, for 
this poor barld ; and, let the confession tost what it may, I will not 
overthrow the dearest plans of my only parent without giving a 
reason ^i^hidi will satisfy even him. Oh, you do not know him I 
Wealth weighs as nothing in the scale against his daughter's happi- 
ness You may be poor for aught I know ; but you are good, and 
honoumble, and, therefore, in Ms eyes, no unfitting match for 
LeBa.*' It was almost dark; but Lelia thought she perceived a 
smile on hei* lover's face while she spoke, and a gay suspidon flashed 
througli her mind, which made her heart beat and her cheeks tingle. 
He did not answer for many minutes ; a struggle of some kind 
seemed t6' agitate him ; but at length, in a suppressed voice, he said 
—"To-morrow night, then." "Here?" "No, in your lather's 
liouse ; in the presence of— my rival" 

The morrow night arrived; and, with a ceremonious formality 
practised on such occasions in the valley, the lover of whom Lelia had 
spoken was presented to his mistress, to ask permission to pay his 
addresses ; or, in other words, — for there is but short shrift for an 
Anzascan m^d — to demand her hand in marriage. This was indeed 
a match on which old Niccoli had set his heart ; for the offer was by 
far the best that could have been found from the Val d'Ossola to 
Monte Rosa. The youth was rich, well-looking, and prudent even 
to ooldness: — ^what more could a father desire ? 
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• LdiabadpatofftlMiHiimtieofappfluiiigiiitliepon^ wiMRdiB 
cUen of both ftnriUci JmiI irwaahbiii as InDg as poBaibl& Wlifle 
mirhanifily amu^jing lier- dnm, she contmned to gaaa oat of the 
lattice, ipUch fwrnmanikid a view of the raad and of the paitMa be- 
lan, in expe e lalk p that in er o aa o d to agiony. Bittiv weio her ie> 
Heetkos dnji^ that interval ! She nas inmost templed to believe 
thai what had paaed was nething more than a draam — afigm^ef 
her ImaginsHon, disoiderad by poetry and sniitnde, and perhaps in 
some mesBura warped by dlssase. Had she been made the fiport of 
an idle mament? and was the smile she had observed on her hiver's 
fiios only the hevald of the langh which peihaps at this www**"* 
testified his enjoyment of her perpkadty and disi^peintment ! His 
Qondnct presented itsilf in the doable light of ftUy and ingiatitade; 
and at length, in obedf enoe to the repeated simimww of her fsther, 
she descended to tiie porch with a trembling stepaada f«rered cheek. 

The sight of the company that awaited her awed and depressed 
her. She shrank from them with nuve than morbid timidity; 
wldle their stony e^res, fixed apon her in all the rigidity of Ibiat and 
tnnsmitted cnstom, seemed to f reeie her very heart* There was 
one there, howerer, whose ideas of " propriety,** strict as they vrere, 
coald never prevent his eyes from glistening, and his arms from ex- 
tending, at tiie approach of Leiia. Her ftther, after holding her lor 
a moment at arm's length, as with a doating look his eyes wandered 
over the bravery of her new white dress, drew her dose to his bosom, 
and blessed her. ** My child, " said he, smiling gaily througha gather- 
ing tear, ** it is hard for an old man to think of parting with all he 
loves in the worid: bat the laws of nature most be respected. 
Young men will tore, and young lasses will like, to the end of time; 
and new families will spring up out of their unioiL It is the way, 
girl— it is the fate of nudds, and there's an end. Fbr sixteen jmxs 
have I watched over you, even like a miser watching his gold ; and 
now, treasure of my life, I give you away ! All I ask, on your 
part, is obedience-— aye, and cheerful obedience-rafter the manner 
of our ancestors, and according to the laws of God. After this is 
over, let the old man stand aside, or pass away, when it pleases 
heaven ; he has left his child hapj^, and his child^s children will 
bless his memory. He has drunk of the cup of life— «weet and 
bitter— bitter and sweet — even to the bottom; but with honey, 
Lelia, — thanks to his blessed darling '.—with honey in the dregs V* 

Leila fell on her father's neck, and sobbed aloud. So long and 
bitter was her sobbing that the formality of the party 'was broken, 
and the drde narrowed anxiously around her. When at last she 
raised her head, it was seen that her cheeks were dry, and her fooe 
as white as the marble of Cordaglia. 
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A murmer of compassion ran through the bystanders ; and the 
words '* poor thing !— «till so dellCBte I — old hysterics !" were whiS' 
penngly repeated from one to the other. The father was alarmed, 
and hastened to out short a ceremony which seemed so appalling to 
the nerrous timidity of his daughter. ** It is enough," said he % 
**aU will be orer in a ^^ooment. Letia, do you aooept of this 
youag man lor your suiter ?»«ome, one little woid, and it is done." 
Lelia tried in vain to speak, and she bowed her aoquiescence. 
<*SifB," coatintted NioooU, ''aay daughter a6oq»ts of • the suitor 
youoff(tr. It is enough; salute your aUstress, my sen, -and let us 
go in» and peas round the cup of aUianoe»" *^The maiden hath 
not answered/' observed a cold, cautious voice -among the rela- 
tions of the suitor. *< Speak, then," said Nioooli, casting an angry 
and disdaiolul look at the formidi6t,**~'* it is but a wbnL— a sound. 
Speak r* JLelia's dry, white lips had unclosed toobciy, whenthe 
gate of the little court was wrenched open by one who was apparent- 
ly too much in haste to find the latch^ and a man rushed into the 
midst ef . the drde. *' Speak not/ " he shouted, " I forbid > " Lelia 
sprung towards him with a stifled cry, and would have thrown her- 
self into his arms, had she not been suddenly caught midway by her 
&ther. *^ What is this ? " demanded he sternly, but in rising alarm ; 
« ruffian — drunkard — madman l>^what would you here2*' <^ You 
cannot provoke me, Nioooli,*' said the intruder, " were you to spit 
upon me! I oome to demand your daughter in marriage." ^*You!" 
shouted the enraged father. " You I" repeated the relations, in 
tones of wonder, soom, rage, or ridicule, according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual. '* There needeth no more of this," said the 
same cold, cautious voice that had spoken before *, ** a wedding b^un 
in a brawl will never end in a bedding. To demand a girl in 
legitimate marriage is neither sin nor shame ; let the young man 
be answered even by the maiden herself, and then depart in peace." 
'* He hath spoken well,'' said the more cautious among the old men ; 
" speak, daughter; answer, and let the man be gone I" Lelia grew 
pale, and then red. She made a step forwardr— hesitated — ^looked at 
her father timidly — and then stood as still as a statue, pressing her 
clasped hands upcm her bosom, as if to silence the throbbings that 
' disturbed her reason. ** Girl," said old Niccoli, in a voice of sup- 
pressed passion, as he seized her by the arm, " do you know that 
man ?*^-did you ever see him before ? Answer, can you tell me his 
name ?" " No !" " No '.—the insolent ruffian ! Go, girl, present 
your cheek to your future husband, that the customs of our ancestors 
may be fulfilled, and leave me to dear my doorway of vagabonds !'* 
She stepped forward mechanically ; but when the legitimate suitor, 
extending his arms, ran forward to meet her, she eluded him with a 
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wdden shriek, and staggered towardB the ihtnider. ** Hold^-^U I" 
cried the relatioxis, *<you sro mad^— yoa know not what yon do— it 
is Fmacesoo, the minenilor* She had readied the stranger, tvho 
did not move from where he stood ; and, as the ill-omened name met 
her ear, she fainted in his arms. 

The confusion that ensued was indescribable. Lelia was carried 
sensdeas into the house ; and it required the efibrts of half the party 
to hold back her father, who would have grappled with the mineialo 
upon the spot Francesco stood for some time with fdded arms, in 
mournful and moody silence ; but when at length the voice of curb- 
ing, which Nioooli continued to pour forth against him, had sunk in 
exhaustion, he advanced and oonfhmted him. '* I can bear those 
names," said he, ** from you. Some of them, you know weU, are 
undeserved ; and if others fit, it is more my misfortune than my 
£iult. If to chastise insults, and render back scorn for Goora, is to 
be a ruffian, I am one ; but no man can be called a vagabond who 
resides in the habitation and follows the 'trade of his anoestork 
These things, however, are trifles— <at best they are only wurds. 
Your real objection to me, is that I am fook. It is a strong one. 
If I chose to take your daughter without a dowry, I would take her 
in spite of you all ; but I will leave her — even to that thing without 
a soul — rather than subject so gentle and fragile a being to the 
privations and vicissitudes of a life like mine. I demand, therefore, 
not simply your daughter, but a dowry, if only a small one ; and joa 
have the right to require that on my part I shall not be empty- 
handed. She is young, and there can be, and ought to be, no hurry 
with her marriage : but give me only a year— « single year ; name 
a reasonable sum ; and if, by the appointed time I caimot teU the 
money into your hand, I hereby engage to relinquish every daim, 
which her generous preference has given me, upon your daughter's 
hand." *' It is well put," replied the cdd and cautious voice in the 
assembly. ** A year, at any rate, would have elapsed between the 
present betrothing and the damsel's marriage. If the young man 
before the bells of twelve, on this night twelvemonth, layeth down 
upon the table, either in coined money, or in gold, or golden ore, the 
same sum which we were here ready to guarantee <hi the part of 
my grandson, why I, for one, shall not object to the maiden's whim 
^-provided U continues so long—heing consulted, in the disposal of 
her hand, in preference to her father's judgment and desires. The 
sum is only three thousand livras !" A laugh. of scorn and derision 
arose among the relations. *' Yes, yes," said they, " it is but just. 
Lot the mineralo produce three thousand livras, and he shall havt 
his bride. Neighbour Nicooli, it is a fair proposal ; allow ui to in* 

tercede for Francesco, and beg ymr assent!" "Sirs,** said Fian. 
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eesoo, in peipiespty mingled with anger, <* the sum of three thonmnri 
iivres*'— Ue wqs interrupted by another forced laugh of dep'sion. 
** It is 9 fair proposal," repeated the relations *, " agree, neighboiir 
Nicooli, agree r' **| agree," said Nioooli disdainfully. ««It is 
agreed!" replied Francesco, in a burst of haughty indignation $ and 
with a syr^lUig heart he withdrew. 

A very remarkable change appeared to take place from that 
moment in the character and habits of the mineralo. He not only 
deserted the company of his riotous associates, but even that of the 
jTew respectable poisons to whose houses he had obtained admission, 
either by his talents for singing, or the comparative propriety of his 
conduct. Day after day he laboured in his precarious avocation. 
The changes of the seasons were not now admitted as excuses. The 
storm did not drive him to the wine-shed, and the rain did not con- 
fine him to his hut. Day after day, and often night after night he 
was to be found in the field — on the mountains — ^by the sides of the 
zain-OQuraes — on the shores of the torrent. 

He rarely indulged himself even in the recreation of meeting liis 
mistress, for whom all this labour was submitted to. Gold, not as a 
means but as an end, seemed to be his thought by day, and his dream 
by night, the ol^ject and end of his existence. When they did meet 
in darkness, and loneliness, and mystery, it was but to eacchange a 
few hurried sentences of hope and comfort, and affected reliance upon 
fortune. On these occasions, tears, and tremblings, and hysterical 
sobbings, sometimes told,, on her part, at once the hdlowness of 
her words, and the weakness of her constitution *, but on his, all was, 
or seemed to be, enthusiasm and steadfast expectation. 

Days and weeks, however, passed by— f-moons rolled away — the 
year was dmwing to its wane, and a great part of the enormous sum 
was still in the womb of the mountains. Day by day, week by week, 
and month by month, the hopes of the mineralo became ftdnter. 
He ODuld no longer bestow the comfort which did not cheer even his 
dreams. Gloomy and sad, he could only strain his mistress in his 
arms, without uttering a word when she ventured an inquiry re- 
specting his progress, and then hurry away to resume, mechanically, 
his hopeless task. 

. It is a strange, sometimes an awful thing, to look into the mystery 
of the female mind. Leila's health had received a shock from the 
^rcumstances we have recorded, which left her cheek pale, and her 
limbs weak, for many months ; and to this physical infirmity was 
now added the effect of those dumb, but too eloquent, interviews with 
her lover. The lower he sunk in despondency, however, an4 the 
more desperate grew their affairs, the higher her spirits rose, as, if to 
quell and control their fortune. Her hopes seem^ to grow in pro- 

III. 2 K 
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portion ^th his feara, and the strength which deserted 1dm irent OTer 
as an ally and supporter to her weakness. Even her bodily health re* 
odved its direction from her mind. Her nerves seemed to reoover 
their tone, her cheek its hue, and her eye its briHianey. The coldttnd 
slHggiiifalmaginatlon of a man fsuiiaoquafnted with half thorMttr- 
ces of a Woman in such circumstances. Disappoftilied i<i ber Aepiai- 
dence On -fortune and ateuaity^ Lelia betook herself t»Uie altars 'ana 
gods of her people! '^nts and martyi^ were by turns iiwokcd; 
vows were offered tip, ahd pIlgrlMfiges and idigious imiitekingB per. 
formed. Then came dretois and jn-odSgies inttt {^lay, akid omiBis, 
and auguries. = Setiei M^te wiiested from tiie pages of Dante, and 
warnings and commands translated firem the myistie writlm^ '^ 
the sky:-^ ' 

*> The Stan wh^h we tite poetry of hwivon.*' 

The year touched upon its dose ; and the sum which the ^d- 
seeker had amassed, although great almo^ to a iMrade, was ^till &r 
— ^very far, from sufficient. The last day of tiie year arrived , usIierBd 
in by storm, and thunderings, and lightnings ; and the 6Tealng fell 
cold and dark upon the despairing labdurs of FVafeices<so.' H« was 
on the Hide of the mountain opposite NioooH's house; and, tB day- 
light died fti thd valley, he saw, with inexpreasiblb bittMneas of soul, 
by the number flights in the windoivs, that the! f«to was not for- 
gotten. Some triflhig success, however, induced him, lika adnnni- 
iAg man grasping at a stmw, to continue his search. He was en the 
spot indicated by a dream of his enthuslastie mistress; and abB had 
ooiij&red liim not to abandon the attempt till the bell of the distaat 
church should silence their hopes for ever. 

His soocfesB continued. He was working with the piokMDa, and had 
discovered a very' small perpendicalar vein ; and it was just peasUile 
that Ihfe, altliDugh altogether inadequate in itself, might be CEDSsed 
at a greater depth, by a horizontal one, and thus foita one of the 
gntppif or nests, in which the ore is plentiful and easily escthMtted. To 
work, however, was difficult, and to work k>ng, impQBBibl& His 
strength was almost exhausted; the storm beat fleiXMly in'his Iboe; 
and the darknww increased every moment. His heiit wheUy fldled 
him ; his limbs trembled ; a cold perspiration bedewod his b s sii ; and, 
as the hist rays of daylight departed f>omthe meoi)Ntiit>.sfie he fell 
sensdesB upon the ground. ' 'i ' 

How long he remained in this state he did not knew^ bM he was 
recalled to life by a sound i^embling, as he imagined, a iwmancry. 
The storm howled more wildly than ever along the side of lihe'aieua* 
tain, and it was now pitch-dark ; but on turning roynd his head he 
saw, at a little distance above where he lay, a small, steady light. 
Francesco's heart began to quake. The light advanced towards him, 
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and he pemiTed that it was borne by a figure arrayed in white from 
head to foot ** Lelia I" cried he in amatement, xningled with super- 
stitious terror, as he reoogfomd the £MitureB of his young fair mia- 
treaa. ** Waste not time in words," said she, ** oiuch>n>ay yet bedone, 
and I h&TO the most perfect assuiaoce that now at4«A8t 1 an^;Mt de- 
ceiwed. Up^andbeof good heart?. Work, for here is Ijght.. XwiU 
sit down in the shelter, Ueaic though it bet qI the ^cUft and, ai4 you 
with my piayer^, since I oamiot with my hands.'! ..Franofsoo seized 
ithe axe, and stirred, half with shame, half with adnuifftion* by the 
courage of the generous girl, resumed his ]afap^r w|thi^w jigoux, 
** Be of good heart,'* continued Lelia, **^ and aU„will y«l^.b(9..weU. 
Bravdy-^raTely done l-^be sure the saints ha)^ biB|^.)is iV, , , Only 
once she uttered any thing resembling a complaint — " It is so pold !'* 
said she, ** make haste, dearest, for I cannot >fi»d my way home, if 
I woul4, without the light/' By and by she repe^d]p(^l^^f]j^!snt- 
ly the injunction to ** make haste." Fxancespo'a heart Ued, while he 
thought of the su^rings of the sick ai^d deliii^ g^r]^ q^ ^upi\ a ^g^^ 
in such a place ; and his blows feel desperately, on ^<)stv,bbpoi.ipcfc. 
He was now at a little distance from the fipot wher^ she sat^^md was 
just about to beg her to bring the light nearer, when sh^ spoke ^ain. 
i( Mak» haste«-rD^l^o ^"^ate V* she said,. ** the tipi4) is.f|iinost<pme — 
I shall be wante^U<>I am wanted — I can stay no longe%^£»reweUi.'' 
FiwaoeaoQ looked up, but the light was already, gone. . > ., 

It waa so strange, this sudden desertion I If det^rmin^ jtogOy why 
did shM go alpne ? — aware, as she must have bew, that hU ijemaining 
inttaa darit fiould be of no use* Could it be that her h^ourt hfd ohaiag- 
ed, the moment her hopes had yr^matfAd ? . It wb«4( bit^i: juid unge- 
nerons thonght ( nevertheless,, i^ seirvfad Iq bridle tM speed with which 
Fkanceaw at first spnmg Xoswaifd to overtakfl his nustres^ I^e had 
not gone £ir, however, wh^ a sudden thrill acrestedhiaprogr^^^j His 
heart owed to beat, he grew faint, and would have fallen .to the 
grottndy but for the supjwrt qC ft rcipk a^gunst which, he «^gered. 
When he reeovered, h» j-etraced his steps as accunitely.as it ^-as p9»- 
nble to do in utter darknesB. He knew not whether he found the exact 
spot on which l^lia had sat, but he was sure of the aurjcoundix]^ local- 
ities ; and, if she wasstill there, herwhite 4>^eaB would no doubtgleam 
even through the thick night which sui^iiDUQde^ h»r.. . , 

With a lightened heart— for, compared with the phantom of the 
mind which had presented itself, all thii^ seemed endurable— he 
began again to descend the mountain. In a place sq singularly wild, 
where the rocks were piled around in combinations at once fantastic 
and sublime, it was not wonderful that the light carried by his uns- 
tress should be wholly invisible to him, even had it been much nearer 

Uum was by this time probable. Far less was it surprising that the 

2x2 
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shouts wMeh ever and anon he uttered should not reach faer ear; lor 
he ^ins on (he lee-side of the storm, which raved among the difls 
with a fUry tiiat might haie drothied the thunder. 

Even to the practised fbet of Fnmeesoo, the route, without the 
imdlest nglit to guide his steps, was ^toigerous in the extreme % and 
to the occupation thus afitodkl tor Jdi thoughts it was perhaps owing 
that lie reached NfocoH's house in a state of mind to'endUe him to 
acquit himself in a manner not derogiitory to the dignity of maAhood. 
'* Niccoli,'^ said he, on entering the rdom, ** I have come to return 
you than&s for the tHal you havel allowed me I hare failed, and, in 
terms of the engag^ihent between u6, 1 relinquish my daidis to your 
daughter's hand." 'fie #(mld then hare retired as suddenly as he 
had entered; but old Nicooli caught hold of his arm: — ** Bid us 
fere^d!," iMd Ite, W k hlOTltilous ^icfe, *« go not in anger. For^re 
mi M ih^hkhSli ^Mtdk I used when we last met I have watched 
you, Francesco, iVoM' thht'daj/u-and— " H% wiped tdmy a teur, as 
he looked upon the soiled and neglected apparel, and the haggard and 
ghastly ihce, of the young man — *' No matter — ^my word is plighted 
— fkrewell. — Now call my daughter,'* added he, "and I pray God 
that the business of this night end in no ill V* 

Francesco lingered at the door. He would fidn have seen but the 
skirt of Lelia's mantle before departing ! ^* She is not in her room!" 
cried a voice of alarm. Fiaace^oo's b^rt quaked. Presently the 
whole house was astir. The sound of feet running here and there 
was heard, and agitated voices calleiii out her name. The next mo- 
ment the old man rushed out of the room* and, laying both his hands 
upon Francesco's shouldeya, looked wttdly in his fiice. " Know you 
aught of my daughter?*^ said Me': **l9peak, I conjure you, in the 
name of the Blessed Saviour ! Tell me that you have malried her, 
and I win foigive and bless you ! Speak !— will yoii not speak? A 
single word ! Where is pxy daughter? WlvNreiB my Iielia ?— my fife 
—my light— my hope<.*4niyr ohild^-^itiy child!" The mlneialo 
Started, as if from a dream, and looked round, apparently without 
comprehending what had |l^te^. A strop^ !9hidder then shook his 
frame for an instant ' '** Lights'!** said he, " torches! — every one of 
you ! FoUow me !'* and he rushed out into the night. He was spee- 
dUy overtaken by the whole of the company, amounting to more than 
twelve men, with lightedtotcheS) that flaf M HlfiS iMtors in the storm. 
As for the leader hitebelf, he^eetndd scarcely "^ble (6 drag one limb 
after the other, and he staggered to and fro, like one who is drunken 
with wine. 

They at length reached the place he sought ; and, by the light of 
the toirhes, something white was seen at the base of the cHffl It was 
Leiia. She leant her back against the rock ; one hand was pressed 
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upon her heart, like a person who shrinks with cold ; and in the other 
she held the lamp, the flame of which had expired in the socket 
Francesco threw himself on his knees at one side, and the old man 
at the other, while a light, as strong as day, was shed by the torches 
upon the spot She was dead — dead — stone dead \ 

After a time, the childless old man went to seek out the oliject of 
his daughter's love ; but Francesco was never seen from that fatal 
night A wailing sound is sometimes heard to this day upon the 
hills, and the peasants say that it is the Toice of the mineralo seeking 
his mistress among the rocks; and every dark and stormy night the 
lamp of Lelia is still seen upon the mountain, as she lights her 
phantom-lover in his seansh for gold. , 

Such is the story of the stonn-lights of Anzasca, and the only part 
of it which is mine is the translation into the language of civilized 
men of the sentiments of a rude and ignorant people. 



THE GRAVEL 

Trebb is a calm for tbnee who wet^p : 
A rest for weary pilgrims fouud : 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep. 
Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the wintry sky. 
No more disturbs their deep repose. 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head, 
And aching heart, beneath the soil ; 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my tolL 

The Grave, that never spake before. 
Hath found at length a tongue to chide ; 
O listen ! — I will speak no more :— 
Be silent, pride I 

Art thou a mourner ? hast thou kni)\i n 
Hie joy of innocent delights. 
Endearing days for ever flown 

Aodtrananil nights? 
2 K S 
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litre! and deeply cherbh stUl 
The sweet remembrluaoe of the past : 
Rely on HeaTen'8 undkanginf wiU 
For peace at last 

Thoagh long of winds and waves the sport. 
Condemned In wretchedness to roftm ; 
lire I thon shalt reach a sheltering part, 
A qniet home. 

Seek the true treasure, seldom found. 
Of. power the fiercest grieft to cidm. 
Add soothe the bosoms deepest wound 
With hearenly balm. 

Whate'er thy lot—where'er thou be— 
Confess thy folly— kiss the rod ; 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The hand of God. 

A bruised reed He will not break ; 
Afflictions all His children feel ; 
He wounds them for His mercy's sake ; 
He wounds to heal! 

Humbled beneath His mighty hand. 
Prostrate, His providence adore : 
>Xis done I arise ! He bids thee stand. 
To fall no more. 

Now, traveller in the vale of tears i 
To realms of everlasting light. 
Through Time's dark wilderness of years 
Pursue thy flight 

There ia a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground. 

The soul, of origin divine, 
Ood*s glorions image freed from clay. 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shiue 
A star of day! 

The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
•The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die ! 

Jambs MoNTOouraT. 
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l'H£ COBBLER. 

In the little picturesque Tillage of Duddinostokk, which lies 
sweetly at the foot of Edinburgh's great lion, Arthur-Seat, and 
which is celebrated for its strawberries and sheep-head broth, 
flourJ8hed,within our own remembrance, a poor and honest mender of 
boots and shoes, by name Robin Rbntoul. 

Robin had been a cobbler all his days, — ^to very little purpose. 
He had made nothing of the business, although he had given it a 
fair tirial of fifty or sixty years. He was bom, and cobbled — ^got 
m&rfied, and oobUed^-^ot children^ and oobUed— ^ot old, and 
oobbled, without adYandng a step beyond lus last. It " found him 
poor at first and left him so !" To make the ends meet, was the utmost 
he could do. He therefore bore no great liking to a profession which 
had done so little for him, and for which he had done so much } but 
in truth, his want of liking may be considered as much a cause as an 
e^ct of his want of success. His mind, in shorty did not go with his 
work ; and it was the interest, as well afi duty and pleasure, of his 
good wife, Janet, to hold him to it (particularly when he had given 
his word of honour to a customer) by all the arts common to her sex, — 
sometimes by scolding, sometimes by taunting, but oftener— for 
Janet was a kind-hearted creature—by treating him to a thimbleful 
of aquavitsD, which he loved dearly, with its proper aooompani- 
mentsof bread find cheese. 

Although, however, Robin did not keep by the shoes with any 
good heart, he could not be called either a lazy or inefficient man. 
In every thiiig but cobbling, he took a deep and active interest 
In particular, he was a great connoisseur of the weather. Nobody 
could prophesy snow like Robin, or foretell a black frost. The 
latter was Robin's delight ; for with it came the people of Edinburgh, 
to hold their saturnalia on Duddingstone Loch, and cobbling, on these 
great occasions, was entirely out of the question. His rickety table, 
big-bellied bottle, and tree-legged glass, were then in requisition, 
Ibr the benefit of curlers and skaters in general, and of himself in 
particular. But little benefit accrued from these to Robin, although 
he could always count on one good customer — in himself. On the 
breaking up of the ice, he regularly found himself poorer than 
before, and, what wiis worse, with a smaller disposition than ever 
to work. 

It must have been on some occasion of this kind, that strong 
necessity suggested to Robin a step for the bettering of his fortunes, 
which was patronized by the legislature of the day, and which he 
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had heard was resorted to by many fvith suooeas. Robin resolTed 
to try the lottery. With thirty shillings, which he kept in an old 
stocking for the landlord, he went to Edinburgh, and purchased a 
sixteenth. This proceeding he determined to keep a profound secret 
from every one ; but whiskey cannot tolerate secrets ; the first half- 
routchkin with barber Hugh succeeding in ejecting it ; and as the 
barber had every opportunity, as well as disposition, to spread it, 
the thing was known to all the village in the lathering of a chin. 

Among others, it reached the ears of Mr Bkuik, a ywaig gentle- 
man who happened to reside at Duddingstone, and who took an Inter- 
est in the fortunes of Robin. Mr B. (unknown to the villagers) 
was connected with the press of Edinburgh, particularly with a cer- 
tain newspaper, one copy of which had an extensive circulation in 
Duddingstone. First of all, the newspaper reached Mr Blank on 
the Saturday of its publication ; on the Monday, it fbU into Che 
hands of Robin, who, like the rest of his trade, had most leisure <hi 
that day to peruse it ; on the Tuesday, the baker had it ; on the 
Wednesday, the tailor; on the Thursday, the blacksmith; on the 
Friday, the gardener; and on the Satuiday, the barber, in whcse 
shop it lay till the succeeding Saturday brought another, when it 
was torn down for suds, leaving not a wreck behind, exoepl occasionally 
a King's speech, a Cure for the Rupture, a list of magistrates and 
Town Council, or any other interesting passage that took the bar- 
ber's fwcy, which was carefully dipped out, and pasted on the 
wooden walls of his apartment, to the general satisfaction, instruc- 
tion, and entertainment of his customers. This newspaper, like 
Wordsworth's Old Cumberland Beggar, was the means of keeping 
alive a sympathy and community of feeling among the parties ; and 
in particular, tended to establish a friendly intercourse between 
Robin Rentoul and Mr Blank* Robin could count upon his glass 
every Monday, when he went for ** the papers," — and, except the 
glass, he liked nothing better than to have what he called ** a bother" 
with Mr B. himself. Mr B. soon got from Robin's own mouth 
all the particulars of the lottery-ticket purchase, even to the very 
number, — which was 1757, a number chosen by Robin, who had an 
eye to fatalism, as being the date of the year in which he was bom. 

A love of mischief or sport suggested to the young g^itleman the 
wicked thought of making the newspaper a means of hoaxing 
Robin regarding the lottery ticket. We shall not undertake to de 
fend Mr Blank's conduct, even on the score of his being, as he was, 
a very young man. The experiment he made was cruel, although 
we believe it was done without malignity, and with every-resolution 
that Robin should not be a loser by it. — About the time when news ot 
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the lottery-drawiijg vms expected, the following paragraph appeared 
in the newspaper with which Mr Blank was oonneeted . 

" By priTate accoants from London, we understand that 884 and 17OT ar« 
the numbers drawn in the present lottery for the two £20, 000 prizes. We 
know hot if any of these lucky numbers hare been disposed of in this 
quarter." 

Poor Robin came for his ne%vspaper at the usual time, and in his 
usual manner. He got his customary glass, hut missed his cus> 
ternary " bother" with Mr Blank, who (iose for the present to be 
out of the way. Home he trudged, carrying the newspaper, the 
harbinger of his fortune, in the cro^vn of his hat — placed him- 
self qn l^s stool — drew out his spectacles — and began to read, as 
usual, from the beginning of the first page. It was some time before 
he re^ed the paragraph big with his fate. When he saw it, he 
g&v§ ^ gusp^took off his spectacles, and began to rub them, as if 
doubtful rtl^t they had deceiyed him — ^placed them again deliberately 
on his Dps»rr*read the passage .4>v«r i|gai»^ do^ly and surely — then 
quietly. la} iiijg his. hand m a shoe <which. he had h«(an mfnding, and 
whiduoontftlnedft Issti^ onado it La a Jmonent spin tfaereuf h .the win- 
doW( cMOrying CBflBment:withitf and passing barely the head of a 
fifih;vi(ifi>whe was toiMiigalflag wi^ her creel.. His wi£B» luiet, was 
not) at home, so^ nshing ^out of doors, he made -mty to his old howfi*, 
at the sign of the Sheep's Head; The landlady held up her hands 
at his wild look. 

'* Send for barber Hughle," he cried, ** and Neil the taitor: and 
I say, Luckie, bring in— let me see— a qallom o' your best ; and 
some cheese — a hail chexsb — ^nane o' your hal& and quarters." 

*' Guide us, Robin! What bee*s this in your bonnet? The 
man's gyte!'* 

**Look there, woman, at the papers. IVe gotten a prize. A 
twenty thousand poimder. What's the sixteenth o' that, think ye ?" 

** A prize and nae blank! Eh, wow, Robin, gie's a shake o* your 
hand. I aye said ye wad come to something. Isy, j^ou slut, rin for 
the barber ,--and Neil — ^if he's sober—and bring the gudeman too. 
The mae the merrier." 

Robin was soon surrounded by all his cronies of the village ; for 
the news of his good fortune spread with the rapidity of scandal. 
Innumerable were the shakings of hands, and the pledges of good 
will and assistance. The Sheep^s Head soon became too hot for the 
company ; the village itself was in an uproar ; and as haUoo followed 
halloo, Mr Blank inwardly ** shrunk at the sound himself had 
made.*' Meanwhile, to have the truth of the statement confirmed, a 
snperannuated lawyer had been despatched on an old blood horse to the 
Lottery Office at Edinburgh ; and his return, with the intelligence 
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that all was a hoax, spread dismay over the &oe8 of the caiouserB, and 
made Robin's heart sink^th grief a^d shame. 

A speedy change took place in the conduct of those fiur-weather 
friends who had flocked around the poor cobbler. From being the 
admired of all beholders, he became an ob^t of scorn and laughter, 
till unable to stand their mocks and jibes, he rushed from their 
presence, and sought shelter under his own bed-dothes. The only 
one who stood true was Neil the tailor. He followed Robin to his 
own house — ^took him by the hand, and said, " Robin, my man, I 
promised you a suit o' dothes, o' the best. X ken ye wad hae be- 
friended me had ye got the cash— and —lottery or no lottery — ^by 
Jove! Ill keep my word." 

Mr Blank took care to discharge the debt incurred &t the Sheep's 
Head, and endeavoured, by proffers of money and otherwise, to 
oom&rt Robin, and atone in some measure for the injury which he 
had secretly done him. But Robin turned himself in his bed« and 
would not be comforted. Three days he lay in this plight, when 
authentic information arrived of the drawing of the lottery. Robin's 
number was, after all, in reality a lucky one — not, indeed, twenty 
thousand, but five thousand pounds. The sixteenth of even, this wis 
a little fortune to him, and he received it with a sober satisCactun, 
very diflerrat from the boisterous glee which he had formejdy dis- 
played. " i'U seek naneo* theni this time," Jbe said to his wifie, 
Janet-*" except Neil the tailor : he, puir body, was the only tnte- 
hearted creature amang them a'. IVe leam*t a lesson by what has 

taken place. / ken wha to irtat^'* 

W. 



THE SEA CAVE. 

Hardly we breathe, alihoagh tbe airl>e froo. 
How massivBly doth awfiii mture pile 
The living rode, like aoma cathedral aisle. 
Sacred to silence and tlie aolemn seal 
How that clear pool lies sleeping tranqnilly. 
And under its glassed surface seems to smile. 
With many hues, a mimic grove the while. 
Of foliage submarine— shrub, flower, and tree! 
Beautiful scene I and fitted to allure 
The priutless footsteps of some sea-born maid j 
Who here, with her green tresses disarrayed, 
'Mid tiie clear bath, unfearing and secure. 
May sport, at noontide, in the ca versed shade, 
Culd as the shadow, as the waters puce. ■ 
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THE LOSS OF THE ABEONA.* 

Om night, when ildtttntSiig firom the beise of a friend, irith 
yfbom I had sat late at supjier, to my omi ^lodging, in the dty of 
Glasgow, where at that time taf lot ^fis cast, I was passing along 
the darkest part, commonly called the How, of the Gallowgate, and 
in the midst of the deep silence I heard a heavy ftotstep approach- 
ing me. We passed dose to eadi other, when Instantly the man 
stopped 'short, named my name, and took hold of my hand. Some- 
what startled, bttt nothing alantted, I said, " Who are you, 
friend, and where are you going at this hour of the night?" He 

answered, ** I am James , and am going to the Broomielaw 

to catch the first steam-boat in the morning, to take me down to the 
Abeona, whioh saSls to-morrow for the Cape." This brought at 
once to my recollection one of our parishioneiSy whom, along with 
the elder of his district, I had visited some flew days before, to con. 
verse and ptay with him and his wife before their departure as set- 
tien for Algoa Bay, in Soudi Africa. '*WeB, James," said 1, 
•* and is this the last of you that I am to see in this world ?" *^ I 
fear it, sir," said James ; '< for my wife is already at the Broomielaw, 
and 1 have just settled all our ^ttle matters, and parted with my 
friends, and we sail to-morrow. But, oh, sir, I am glad to see you, 
and count it good luck that you should be the last man in the parish 
to shake me by the hand and bid God bless me. " ** Well, James," 
I said, "grant it may be so; fear His nune, be kind to your wife, 
be honest and true, and fear no evil." And so, after lingering a 
while as loth to part, and having no interruption at that quiet and 
dark hour, we took our several ways, little knowing what should fall 
out before we met again. 

Towards the end of the 8am» week I had pccasiom to visit a friend 
and brother-minister, at the mouth of the Clyde. While the steam- 
boat waited, to set out and take in passengers at Greenock, whom 
should I see standing upon the quay, with a little child in each hand, 
but my friend James : the instant I recognized him, I stepped out, 
and right glad were we to meet again. ** X did not eoqiect to have 
seen you again, James, when we parted that dark night in the How 
of the Gallowgate." *^The ship has been detained," said he, 
'* waiting for passengers, who were to meet us here from different 
parts of the country ; but we sail the next tide." V And whose chil- 
dren are these?" lor I knew that he had no £unily of his own. 
*' They are," said he, " amongst the youngest of a very large family 

* from " ReooUectionH and Obserrations of a Scottish Clerg-yman,** ia 
VraMjr^ Mf^iine. 
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ftvm the townhead of Glasgow, who are going out along with ol 
Theie are eight of them, besides their father aud mother. It is a 
great chaige ; and while their mother and my wife are gone into the 
town to pundiase some small articles before we sail, 1 have taken 
the charge of them." **Poor dear children," I said, and too^ 
them in my arms, and gave them some little money, which their 
mother might lay out for their oomfi>rt» ** Poor things,'* said James, 
^*they little know what is before them." And never spal^e he a 
truer word ; lor there was before them, in a few weeks, the loss of 
father and mother, and brother and sister. Oh, it grieves me still, 
Mrhenever I think upon it, to remember what I have seen in all parts 
of Soothmd, and what I that day saw upon the quay of Greenockt 
the heavy-hearted emigrants loitering about with such cheerieas 
koks, with all the Uttle store of their cottages lying in oonfuaoi 
around them. I question whether aught can make up to their oousr 
try the loss of such a peasantry as I have seen depart by ahipLokadi 
fh>m her shores. 

At the interval of muiy months, on a Sabbath i4ght, afler 
preaching to the people, when they were all dismissed and scattered 
on their sevoral ways, as I was coming from the Session House, I 
observed a man standing l^ the wall of the church, as it were ta 
speak to me, who stopped me, and said, taking my hand, " Oh, how 
glad I am to see you again, nr ! Much, much has passed since we 
parted." In a moment I recollected my old friend, whom, sines 
the accounts had arrived that the Abeona was burned at sea, I had 
never expected to meet again. I answered, " If you be j^ad to see 
me, how much gladder should I be to see you, James, in the land 
of the living and the place of hope : and your wife ?"_- " Ah, sir, 
fiheisnomore: and he was proceeding to tell me the tale of his calamity, 
and his wife's tragical end, when I interrupted him, saying, ** Be 
of good comfort, James: but this is both too long and too sore a mat- 
ter for street conversation. Come with me into my lodging ; take 
some refreshment, and then you will tell it me at your leisure. It is 
the best night in the week for conversing of such an awful providence, 
and no time so fit as now, when we have been worshipping together 
in His house." So we went our way. 

As we 'walked together through one or two streets, which lay be- 
tween the church and my abode, I asked him when he had arrived, and 
what he had been doing since he came home. " I came but yes- 
terday," said he, " and went directly to Mr F 's, the 

elder's, to tell him what had befallen me; and now, sir, I thought 
it better not to say any thing to you till the duties of the Sdlihath 
were over, lest you might have been discomposed by what I have to 
tell you." I made no reply; but thought within myaelf vHtot a 
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noble tribute this is to the office of a SootUsli elder, and to the char- 
acter of that inde&tigBble man of God, the elder, of the proportion in 
which Jamee and his wife had lived, that a forlorn, cast-away, ship- 
wrecked man should seek hlsfirst shelter and conaoiationin his house. It 
-was the custom of that elder, and I believe it is so still, to leave the 
business of the world, and spmd some hours of every day in ministering 
instniction, and consolation, and help to the people, whose overseer the 
church had appointed him to be. Whilst these reflections were 
passing through my mind, we had arrived at my hundble habita- 
tion, when, after James had refreshed himself with meat, he pro 
oeeded with his narrative, which I shall relate as nearly in his own words 
as at this distance of nine or ten years I can remember, and certain- 
ly to these particulais I shall not venture to add any thing. 

** We sailed,'' said James, " the very next tide after you parted 
with me and the little children upon the quay of Greenock, and, 
though I am not superstitious, 1 wish my wife and the rest of the 
Barrys had been there to receive your blessing as well as we : for, 
sir, they perished in that fearful night, while I and these two little 
children were preserved. When we had got dear of the narrow seaa 
and looked our last £&rewell to the land of our fathen, we had fine 
weather and favourable winds, and were making great speed upon 
our voyage. Our sickness had worn oft', we had got reconciled to 
our narrow quarters, and were proceeding full of cheerfulness and 
hope. After breakfeist, it was our custom all to meet upon the deck and 
talk together of our home and friends, and lay plans for the manage- 
ment of our little colony when we should be landed at Algoa Bay. 
The sailors were very kind, and communicative of all they knew 
concerning foreign parts ^ and the children running about the deck 
gave an innocent liveliness to the whole scene. Our wives, after they 
had sorted our cabins, would come and take their work in their hand ; 
and every thing were a pleasant and even joyful aspect." 

** Little do we know, James," said I, ^* what is before us: in the 
midst of life we are in death. It is a kind providence which hath 
hidden from us the future ; and that is a good word, " sufficient un- 
to the day is the evil thereof." You will excuse my interrupting 
you, but I cannot repress my emotion ; and you know it is my office 
to interpret and improve the events of Divine Providence. Now 
proceed with your story, and be as particular and circumstantial as 
you can, for I wish to know it all. " 

" Well, sir," continued he, " when we were got a third way on 

our voyage, and were now in the midst of the wide Atlantic, many 

. days' sail from any land, one morning, when the full complement 

of our people, passengers and all were upon the deck, eiyoying the 

. cool breeze and the fresh sea, our ears were stunned and our hearts 

m. 2l 
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appalled with a ivild and fearful cry of '< Fire in the spirit room !^ 
It appeared that ouv aoatej msBt innooeiitly hut inadvertently — 
(poorfiiUow} ho ftft«iwardiaaQiificed himself 1)0 ^efibaote and grief 
of it)-n^ad takm a «BD(Ue into the spirit jroem and let it. (drop out of 
his Jiaod into tm qraneashi «fi mm^ whiQh> inatantly htaaed ivp and 
caught theeamsandiag matteBs* * No iangue can tell liM wMd' dis- 
may wUish' anM» thraughoHt * th#< people at • this f ^^afrf uL esy, and. at 
the sight of the flames bunting out in ithe alter pait of ttlie, ship. 
Women rai^ lo and ■f0o< seehiiig their cdtildren, mwm their ^usfhands, 
fathers inttoeHng theirfunilidStand IHendi^loofchsig lor jtheur friiMs ; 
and the seaman^ nKtunJi^ 69 steady and obedient inaU triids^ vnntad, 
in the captain^ avian of sutiMeot presenoe et mi&d and nsemee for 
such a moAMMt. He seemed himself to havo'lieea pflniiHttiudK* and 
the nalfc, poor £eUow^ f«Bs utterly ufiiaaRmed .by ihe.8en0e>i«f what 
he had dOne« and ready ak&est to destroy himself. Thia^ added to 
the wild cries of Uke^women and the acreams.of thechlldreMy the 
onm'ded -deohSf and the hurrying hithei^y apd. thither^ •draioe the 
captain to the hasty resolution. lOf abandoning the slMprftltogether, 
and taking* to the boa^ It was a sore p&tyi' siri* for JM' we been un- 
der ps^per direetion, I was peisttaded tat the timie^tand am-stiU], 
that wB might have got the fire under:- we vtere so -miaiy- iiands 
that we oouid hanre kept all thebuekettf on beard -in ceniiafcinl' ptey, 
passtng, nice streams of watery from the ship's edge to* the seat of 
the fire. Bitt there' was no one to take the guidanoe, and all< went to 
oonfbslon apmmg^t onr hands ; the ftie gainednpon us* and-lhodia- 
tractien became mok^e and ittore outrageous. > Yet soane of • tw ware 
p06Se»edt>f presence of mlndj and myself among' thoirasb, with Bar- 
ry, ihoiattiet of the- children, who^when wasaiw-theeaiptaln aiAdthe 
men drawing away to the boats, ventured to remonstfataagajnsl the 
^mielty of fijrsridng theship' with stymanyHving ssula in hdr^r^-men, 
women, and chMdrenfU-fo perish between tfure>«nd'V«lef« :B«t oar 
remonstmncies aiviled nothing. ' W« theti indatedTthat Ihb ltag».beat, 
which ^vas lying in the bboms along thO'ddck) labouid'be hoiBtcd out, 
a)id asmany of us saVed as passible, fiut eveM thiskrasTefilsedi under 
the influence of a pamcvfeiar, that there !WBS<not time )4ft forgetting 
it afloat Indeed, sir, fear and panic seemed to possess those who ought 
to have l»0en the gifirdSakis of our livcs^ » One'vuan^'indtedj was-of a 
stourt^F and more geneimis spirit ; btttho hsd^l^een tha author of the 
cahimlty, and was ovBnl^helmed with the £peliaig of tho'oril whioh 
he had done: he eoenled to take his>life) alter- having been the 
means of bringing ^o many lives into jeojuordy ai^, as it tamed oitt, 
to an untimely end. Tlds generouMnindedy but^iaah* man, remain- 
ed amongst us, and coolly waited that destruction wiuoi^ he- hcvl 
brought upon so many." 
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'^ I have often observed, James, that in the CBbUDitoHS eveutft of 
Divine Pnyridenoe, men suffer ntwefnim tiie effeotiof tiieir excited 
paadens tiuuyfroM tSieaeiadeflt itself « mAHtln ladwiyfi .fbiuid to be 
so «rh«n th^e^ai^ MUMy^peeple^gatlieMd (egether latoaente.^kice : as 
the^aiiatofiiybts teU ijs, that/very'dfteii th» ^Mftet^aM bmkeki by the 
sHddki aelibn'^ the ttMHielesytd draft* th«'t)d|i^ibut)«fiSDitt«^^ilttpeiid- 
ing dagger. I anr '^bd pMI iwervialA^ 40 Item the^QalmbieBB of a 
C^9dAaVfaithat^«Msh a trying^ inCFAieiM.^' - ' ' • ' >• ' - 

^ Twdy,' i^ei^ff air^ ( had iMAd of all m^ tMth, And' of wil the 
wlu9leBbiiM%tftrii0Ci0bs Which I have hebnl^froini^ioutfiMecfth, trhen 
in)r>]^(tor«4ibi«w'hBi)g«iig'abotit Me^'and Blu«^»wif«iMid his eight 
chiidMR««l but* tide. Wiieti we sHwtlillt'Otir 'oaptaiiii anct the sea- 
3iftiv«v#ei^itdtomter«tiiflii4h68e'heiiih«n»*«f^wU)m BMAwiled^and 
^tiere'abottt «b :fl^ oht; ol^«l(»B)f}p) •tro tstodd «iid< ttiiChraited lif«n that 
tfato^i«»iiidiUke aH) leWt'sonKd of Mk «n<lMittrdj«Md'«tfire'WheiR they 
ddult^ ''9he^'listfiiaed^tto'«is (ibf,> to dO'4he^ni«Kl justice^ itf/ivas not 
!»&]# oPhumaMty s^i^ much lis t^e tiM)fA«0 of lall' gtrv^mnitvib AttA di- 
re^ioiy,' ^hieh lei$ them astvAy), tmd t!key «^itd to tai^e as mtmy on 
%dat^'d9 the boats' would «8rry; Instantly we gavet place t«>- ^e* fa- 
mHy^i the Bwrrys, of whbm there were ten, Mher, motifer, and 
4»ght oMI^ett: The fhthertoelc Ms pla«e hy the side of the ship, and 
the^motiifil- hanfedthe chiidi^ntohim) and I coidd not -but observe 
thoJeroe of 'natural affection leading faer>to begin with thie yomgest, 
tlnoir the.neaBt^ and so ascending, upwards* till she «amei ^to the eldest 
dikughterv justarrivediat lihe .matudty of - WooBanhoed. Tho boats 
3iot being aUs'to osbtaimmoBre, pushediofi;> and>lflft''U» to' our fata- 
F^l: a. moment Une jeemedi to £Digat oiir ibJ6ttry iav tha eafyty of these 
dl9MiteA:'>lhe'fiith«rv.aBd tii«moAer,Bnd the dal^hteS'Seoinediiew 
«Aiteti^tO'|^lsh." ... 

-^Jaihe6,'yoU'aiaho m&msupt ma it even to, that at Sttdbaine- 
ment 'patema) afieeyoix 'Stood ^so true ; and ihat these tno -ckildren, 
whom 1 kissed aiidUeaied upenrtheqaaij^'of GcecDOok)- were thus 
wondrously pteBerved ?>>-i -wiamot Ibrget this, Jasn«; i voU pleach 
of it to the people; Now I pray you to reoaU .every oinmnistanee 
oenneeted wkh 4hat direM ev>ent^ I feeiit to be so very loitnie- 
tUw." 

«' Indeed) siry it comforts my -heart to teQ it to one) who has so 
mudi patienoei and pity; and I will relate every thing with which I 
cun charge my membry. When we were left to <Nirsdves, those of 
us who had most presence of mind and self-oomaand, myself 
among the nomber (for 1 was a litUe practised about boats in my 
youth), set ourselves to hoist out the long4x)at, believing that if we 
could succeed, the greater part of ua might yet be saved. We got 
up a tackle, strained every nerve, and exhausted every invention, aa 

2 1.2 
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tncn omteodiog between Ufeand death; and we hadeucceeded so far, 
as to raise her. to the TeK]rJefrel,o£ the .guavqitey. when to our inex- 
presfiihle horit^, the ^A^took the<. ropes- cDnneDte4> with Mur tadde, 
and do/rm it mamf. drnVointi^ig^ioiiK, Jm|)€s»( »bA saUiiifp ihd 2fisl» of 
aUwbQ.had,net.escf;ped.inther|)o«t8,'' • '• • > • 

^* j&xpeptyi»u|«el^,. JaiiMttf.49id.hm»fWW»yeiii4elivared<f^^ 
two elemc^sKU .of £^>awi vrai^rj, /oontfilidliig lhiny«>»4«Bti:!ii0laan. Jt 
seeni^ M.if all. hopes ipcere g|i^,^ and lyet I.aee tyavL and. heaif T^u- 
By ifi^t wqu|^W,p^?^>yi^^^^wel<i# jjeu^flwip*?;.' ii, J - : .. , t 

",Ahi9u^ <iu9.time cUdpaw^ )>egaift ta^et im and wronitete ^arlod 
from the Bi^i of theihQ#%.4»i4fif^to tiieioovtemplalioti'af tliii<i»i« 
seiahle ^iwhlch^vfaitRdiiSf A^heiiiwimBgaiiBHQt feat 6paiBHij dad 
forcing 1^ towards. thA^,|ftF/^p^ fli &heiahif>il whesa wa? slabd«Rmi|ed 
togeth^i: jljyice #heepi,pti9ned< te the flbiii0)i«ti : !V¥iteDi Itileefe U«kt 
and pr^s^.^.Q^y jp^ija4.the!i^iiase HAk^e^Hfm » i theflMHM^ p Aii<jqM 
which. yr/B 8toq4» thei.):fidf^;j^ ofaJighl; <:4iili«P#xirji«»roiN>]tinrMathiidt 
Qounteoanoes.} jiih^^^ea jglpfMgriqgiWd, gi^ateatog'^wifeti t i ' dwrthi fiw, 
and yavrning,;^, cnoeliYe th».huj»U(ig {i«ter>«ndii4sidMiiied^nJcftlini^ 
I wonder At thejpiKaeiioe.of.MijidMihich.iWttr'giTenitD aReutthat 
hour, and the .means jn^ich I iMia«U» 'ta4alKeifor m^'omt and my 
wife's .pres«rvatioft« • X loDh>iheC'bfitb» handy tdiAl haHiif <«pelgMi 
some few \ferda to Qomfart hery and te eaylalB ihe>p]aii'i>#hj^<i bed 
oonoeived, I pboed her ia4he fore cfaainaof 4hie iMIp',l'l3Ie^ forthbst 
poasil^e from the Axe, < Beforo it became daring I •hod «ba«^tNl^d^e- 
ral pieces of vtxmk floating ahoat; to reach «n»af thesa/ Add^cAivy 
my wife to ityaeemed to:*iord; the anlyipoMlble «hfl»o0, '1idw«t«r 
slender,, of ^eeape. . JBtfaiaiBindt having plaoedaieiii»cnfttyj'l'b«liel( 
myself to smrimAU»i^ ( aUd alter ai wfaila faund wlh8ttl>deah^<imih 
this slender mcxtour i retiuffnad ^ and 'having 'gotwytiwlift'ilteivft^te 
best way 1 conld, I wroughtitvntof tiuKWakt»!o#tlM^lM(iiUdgr^t), 
until wa^seemedbeyand di^reanh^f 'the msSk^tA^kfiL ' fUdtf 1 tidw 
rested oontsofty and attettpttadna tnSra fbtiim^ sftfky,- 1 shokild'^AVe 
had no refleotion upott iny mihd to/ttcetxitig 'Mf f^ iMft;^w«) 
should havaj If yediioD (perMmd tofethOf^ but I dftf ivibt ^h^'lx^, 
though I lost by it one who was dearer tO tnH tiibit ttty'o¥fiiff&i.^ 

^* 1 am very sorry^ for fou, James ^ these teai^ hnd yotLt pikent 
agitetlon show .'ma what i kneVr Idt^^ttdy; fiiatryoif h<ASi \6vi^ your 
wife, and would wilUngly haver perish^ !br hef*; btilf it "^ other- 
wise ordered of God ; aiftdit'is cm* part meekly to submit t6 his de- 
cree. Compose ysUrkdf and pi^oceedl" ' ' ' " ' 

" The piecb of wreck on which she Ifvas sealed was hot able to bear 
us both up ; and I felt that unless soMe mofe support oould be pro- 
cured, my strength must soon fail, and otie or both of us perish. To 
pmcare this was now my care ; and having instructed my wife to 
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preaeire her mind oomposed, and keep her seat steadily upon the 
piece of wood, 1 betook myself again to the open sea, in search of 
more wreck. This time I was not so fortunate as before : and after 
wearying myself in vain, I sought to return to my poor wife : but 
whether she had drifted away from the place where 1 had left her, 
or whether my mind, confused by the terrors of the scoie, and the 
screams which came from the burning ship, had lost all lum, it is too 
certain that I could never find her again ; and though I called her 
name aloud with all my strex^th, no answer was returned. Thus de- 
prived of her whom my soul loved, I was ready to fold my hands in 
despair, and resign myself to the mercy of my Creator ; but the hope 
stlU lingered that I might yet iind her in the darkness, and, breathing 
a prayer for strength, I continued my controversy for life. The 
night was calm, and the smooth sea fisvoured much my swimming* 
and I sometimes felt as if I had received strength beyond my own, 
for I never thought I could have sustained myself so long. While I 
was thus without direction of any kind, bearing myself up among the 
dark waters, careful only to keep away from the burning ship, and 
the voices of misery which ever and anon came floating towards me, 
straining my eyes and ears to see or hear any thing which might lead 
me to her whom I blamed myself for forsaking, I seemed to hear 
the sound of a ripple, as upon the side of something floating in the 
water. Following this sound, I swam towards it, thinking it might 
be either the piece of wreck which bore my wife, or some other thing 
whereon I might rest my weary limbs. But what was my surprise, 
when, upon coming close beside it, I found it to be the ship's boat, 
deeply laden with the people. I was worn out, and laying my hand 
upon the side of the boat, I prayed them, for the love of God, to 
take me in and save my life. With difficulty they made room for 
me, and thus was I preserved from a watery grave. Of my poor 
wife I never heard or saw any thing more: I fear she perished 
during the night \ for though I desired all to keep a diligent look 
out for any thing that might be floating about, we saw nothing all 
that weary night but the burning ship, where so many of our frienda 
and brethren waited their end. 

<* Oh, sir, it was a fearful sight to witness, as by the light of the 
flames we easily did, the distraction of the people, and to hear their 
miserable cries. We observed, that as the fire approached they 
drew themselves away from it, stood crowded t(^ether in the fore- 
castle of the ship, and many were to be discerned upon the bowsprit, 
clinging and lashing themselves to it, in the faint hope that it might 
perhaps disengage itself from the burning mass, or be extuiguished 
in the water, and aflbrd them some chance of preservation. iSome 

bulilor spirits, who were impatient of such a slow and protracted 

2l3 
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death, we saw plunge at once headUmg into the oeean ; but the greater 
pert dung to the wreck, out of the strong instlnet of self-preserva- 
tion, and perhaps in the faint hope that the fire mightbe extinguish- 
ed by the watera of the ooean, and still leave wreck soffident to bear 
them afloat till some friendly ship might come to their help. But 
Providence had otherwise determined. About midtiight we observ- 
ed the vessel make a heavy lurch forward \ there arose^ almost at the 
same instant, one of the most terrific screams 1 ever heard; and 
then followed a deep plunge, and instantly ship and all vanished from 
our sight All was dark, all was quiet Oh ! I shall never forget 
that scream of horror which came from the burning ship, as the 
people descended quick into the deep ; nor shall I ever forget the 
groan of anguish and dismay with which it was answered from the 
boat in which I was so miraculously preserved." 

" Stop, James, and pause a moment, till I recover mysdf. What 
a fearful end for so many of our townsmen, and you left almost alone 
to tdl the tale ! Ah me ! I wdl remember how they were set upon 
this scheme of emigration. I hope it is no discontentment with our 
condition, or murmuring against God, which hath drawn down npon 
our dty this judgment. Such fearful calamities should not pass un- 
improved by us ; they are sent for the correction of the living, ac- 
cording to the word of the Scripture : Think you that those eighteen 
men, upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and slew them, were sin- 
ners above all men that dwell in Jerusalem ? I till you nay ; but ex- 
cept ye repent ye shall all likewise perish. And now that you had 
beenddivered from the feUowshipof their direfulend, tell me, James, 
what befel you in the boat.*' 

** The boat, sir, was so crowded that there was bardy room fi»r us 
to sit dowif, and no room whatever to work her, even if we had had the 
means; but in such haste had they shoved off, lest they should be oiver- 
crowded and sunk, that they were withoutoaisor compass, and, what is 
worse, without one morsd of meat, and only one snuill cask of water, 
which hadbeeiibyaoddentlyingin the bottom of the boat But, for my 
own part, I believe there was agreat providraice in this : for, during such 
a night of horror none seemed to feel any himger, but many of us were 
parched with thirst, and our little cask was nearly exhausted by the 
break of day. Never was a company of the Almighty's creatures in a 
more helpless condition; without food to eat, without water to drink, 
without room to turn ourselves, or power to attend to the wants of na- 
ture, heart-broken for the loss of our nearest and dearest friends, welay 
helpless upon the wide ocean, at the mercy of the first high wind that 
might arise to agitate the bosom of the deep. There we sat looking 
into each other's faces, and reading our misery in each other's looks. 
Few words were spoken. Every eye wandered fiir and wide over the 
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fleep, and stmined itself to discover the appearance o. some friendly 
sail. Hour passed after hour ; hunger began to assail us, and famine 
stared us in the fece ; when, about mid-day, one of the seamen called 
out " a sail,** and instantly there bunt forth from every creature a 
shout of joy and thankfulness. Then we directed our attention to the 
object, and every eye became fixed, and rivetted upon it. Now there 
ensued a period of the most heart-racking anxiety, whether the ship 
would observe us or not. For long the seamen hung in doubt ; but 
at length, by a sudden change of her course, they were convinced that 
we had been observed, and that she was bearing down upon us. Then 
our joy was complete when we deariy saw that they were shaping 
their course our way ; friend began to congratulate friend ; our 
mouths were open, and we praised God, and felt as if we wer6 a 
second time delivered from death. But conceive our indignation and 
horror, when we saw the ship, now almost within hail, all at once 
change her coune and bear away, as if on purpose to avoid us. Our 
agitation was extreme ; never were men so tossed between hope and 
hopelessness, joy and grief and indignation ; and I doubt not, if the 
rest were exercised like me, many a prayer was offered to God that 
he would incline the heart of the stranger to pity our calamity. This 
prayer Tvas heard ; for, after a good while, the ship again stood about 
and bore down upon us as before. The reason of this double change 
of purpose we learned after we were taken on board. The captain 
having come nigh enough to perceive that we were a boatful of wretched 
men, without any thing but our lives, began to hesitate whether 
his provisions would last with such a large increase of mouths to feed ; 
and being a man of a proud and imperious nature, he commanded 
the ship to bear away and steer another course. But the seamen, 
communing amongst themselves, and gathering courage from their 
unanimity, actually refused to work the ship, unless the captain 
would go to our relief; and at the same time offered to give up half 
their daily allowance of provisions for our use, if he would do so. Thus 
compelled and entreated, the captain was fain to comply ; and to this 
magnanimous resolution of a Portuguese crew, to this strong re-action 
of natural feeling against imperious duty, it is, that, under God, we 
all owed our lives. 

" It was a Portugurae ship bound to Lisbon from some of their 
settlements in South America, which, in her course over the wide At- 
lantic, was thus directed by a gradous Providence to deliver so many 
of us from a fearful death. Being taken on board of her, we had 
many hardships to endure. We were forced to abide on deck all day 
exposed to the sun's heat, and to lie all night without covering, under 
the dews, and damps, and cold ; we were often trampled upon by tho 
imperious captain, which our free blood could ill brook ; and when one of 
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us munnared aloud, he di«w hiv cutlass, and with a Uow laid bars 
hjs cheek ; and we were thankful that he had escaped with his life. 
But all these troubles came to an end when we arrived at Lisbon, and 
the news of our disaster reached our consul there : instantly the 
British residents took us to the Hsctory and provided for us, as if we 
had been of their brethren and kindred. After they had refreshed 
us with comfortable living, and dothed us, and done every thing 
which our wants required, they proceeded with great wisdom and 
kindness to put us into a way of doing for ourselves. For those who 
were seamen by profession, they procured ships ; and to those of us 
who wished to return home, they furnished a free passage, together 
with a small sum of money to help us to our friends. The young 
women they took into their service, and the young lads they bred up 
for derksat the factory ; but the little children they sent home for 
education in their own OHmtry. And so. Sir, these two little chil- 
dren, whom you parted with in my hand on Greenock Quay, re- 
turned, again in my hand to their native home, after losing both 
father and mother, and. being themsdvesso wonderfully preserved. 
Great, very great, sir, was the kindness of these British merchants ; 
it even extended itsdf to that proud and crud captain, who, but for 
his honestp-hearted crew, would have left us all to staive in the midst 
of the wide ocean. To him they presented a golden bowl with an 
inscription upon it, commemorative of the preservation of so many 
of their countrymen, whereof he had been the unworthy instrument" 

Such was James — — «'s tale, which he recounted to me tluU 
Sabbath night after the evening sermon, sitting by my own fire-side. 
Whether it be correct in all its details I cannot tell, for I never 
compared it with the written and published account. I may, in the 
telling of it, have given it the colour of my own mind, but I have 
not consciously added or altered any thing When we had ofiered 
our thanksgivings together, and pmyed for the survivors and for all 
who had been instrumental in this preservation, James went his way 
to another part of the country, and I saw him not again. I learned 
that, after more than a year, he took to himself another wife, and 
once more set sail from Greenock as a settler in South Africa, where 
I trust he still lives to tell the wonderful tale of his deliverance, and 
to acknowledge and adore the bountiful Providence which pns 
served him. 

The citizens of Gkisgow, than whom a more generous and hos- 
pitable people live not inmother Scotland or any other laud, instant- 
ly promoted a subscription for the sufferers from the wreck of the 
Abeona, and left the administration of it to a man whom I will not 
name nor characterize otherwise than that he has always been to me 
the beau ideal of a worthy magistrate and citizen. Some weeks after 
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the calamity was noised abroad, I chanced to be a guest at his 
hospitable table^ and vfash«loiiii8<lby-hlnk toraad^ in the hearing 
of the ladies befiNre they went to the drnwing-^room, two letters which 
he ifelt ito bei honoumbie tft womanhowL They. >rere from a worthy 
lady,iths irife;of wj^rek^pSeer/ <who diKfiflvDo^ihiet )09a«<i of.K^ntr en- 
tlwtisgtihabariie'Ofrthei tfyo ot]pbBn6<af.tfthftJteFrK> family should be 
sentilid l^«s,/ih«|.iliaiiragbil biitg np^ylhe l^«||enneiiifi1bk^:ewxi diild. 
Uhfi^letteflNientmnQd HU Mj»iurm§»mm^ fpr tMr mo^liflg in Lon- 
danf.'^mmi « «f wjlh/4^ xnothfi^rV mare. « But our* , wov^y . pi^gistrate, 
^wUhj^^oiiliWQ^tthe gmnm^yM t^* letter, f^H |t.t« be hj&duty 
firsti tenflcertaofit theidenUt^of ,th9ipe;s<p bef^S^r^ giving up his charge. 
ThiS'prudeBt dti^yimvi^ ttseeoi»4Jietterv^n»)»r the .^wvest woman, 
whe SQbtfoinoA bsiSL |id«h, b«wi|t./oiwdiiLall .respt^ts werthj of the 
churgew.MThft ,etheir chiM I laftewY^^d^ sukw at.a eowitrs^ vjiiJ^ge not 
fa»ii«om!G]asgow„ib^i(ie the,wjmufi^t^ring vvg^ki^.cif thai noble- 
miadeda^il^eiifiimlii-hcaited.ieitiMn*. And <Nf> ;ibem> I have heard 
notbili$fShMje. He who is the» father )0f the oitphaii will be a father 
to *them» and.'tti aU tKho^^Mit tb^k trust in him^ 



SONG OP THE SPIRlf OF MUSIC* 

. ,• J{i»NB is theXay that lightljr floats, 

^ , And iDtue are Uiq murmuring', 4ying notes. 
That fall as soft as snow ou the sea. 
And melt in the heart as instantly I 
And th^ pasBsionftte strain that, deeply ^oing, * 

>. < •. Bftfines the hermit trembleB through^ 
, ^ t^e iposknwind, Qy«ir the watftr hkiiviifg, 
. < Riifile^ the .wind but sweetens it too! 

■ MiM i» thA 66arm whose mystic stttty 

Tho Spiri|» of past Delight obey i 

L,et but the tuneful talisman sound, 

And they come, like Gepii, hovering round.. 

And mine is the gentle song, that bears 

From sotil to soul, the wishes of love, 

' Ai»' a Mrd, that w^fts throngh genial ttiro 

The ciliiiamon'wed'fnQm grove, to grove.f 

' . ii . , , . . , . 

'Tis I that mingle in sweet measure 

The past, the present, and future of pleasnn* ; 

' • When meitiory-linksthetonethat is gone 

With the blissful tone tbat^ atill in the ear ; 

And Hope from a heavraly note flies on 

To a note more heavenly still that is near ! 

* From ** Llalla Rookh." 

^ "The Pomptdour pigeon is the species, which, by carrying the fruit of the cinnamon \o 
different places, is a great disseminator of this valuable uee."— hSIm Broun't JUuHr. Tub. IK 
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TlM warrior'b heart, when tonrhed by me, 
Can aa doivuj;, soft, find VBiyh^iifV l»* 
As his own white plume, that high amid death 
Throngh Ui:» field hA8ihQn«T-yet «?«y^ wit|» n.breath. 
And, oh, how the eyes of Beauty glisten, 
' ' • WlMa.Mtaw4wTCdihBdli«niftwlird«(iiiiiy < ^ > *- ^ ^^ \ 
, lMkQtM«U«At'St»iai»U|a|^wrjq^aiwl.lff^i^- 
. . . , , WlMle b««^veft> eteru*^ »t^ly4i<is rt^l / ^.., . .., , 



■ ■HI I'l I ■•! 

f, } till ;i"'i/'l 



To wliOTtt' belortlrij thts vWWy faft; ■ ' 
lliat aleepa beneath the filmy air, 
..- B»«BJIka«4hiDjrtlihivf <'.'.- -u i , --/.i /ii 
3Ua«t-«aainfM»^aA-the<bi:^)aa^ . .,,.jj.-. 

§ave ft still sound (hat 8 peaks of rest^ .. ,,. t :u i>. 
Tliat streamlet's murmuring ! - - - - '- 

Thf^hdavena'jippear'toiotellMttiile-}.' .tjiui.r .^j 

H«r((^ cloudy witl* uwjeen m^ti^u ^ftil, . ,^ ^. . <,^., 

Pr 'mid the silence lie ! _ , - ^ i.'.,- 

By that blue arch this beauteou? earth 
*Mid evening's hour of detv^fflinth ' '" 

Seems botod unto the aky.' « ■■ ' 

Oh ! that this lovely vale were mine— j 

Then from glad youth to calm decline 

My years wofttd g'ently glWe'j • c • 

Hope would rejoice in endless dreams,' -• 

And M ttnMy'a oft'Mturning gleams 

By peace be banctifted. 

There Would aiitbrtyWnl be* gW-tn, ' 

FrMn pteanHn'Ot tiMi-^n/tlMl^Mtat^n,' • - : > - 

A piety aublime $ .'-.'.■' i 
And thoughts would eoina of nystie ncKKitj. 
To make, in this deep solitude, 

iternity of time I . . 

And did I aslcto whom beliMngad - •> 
This vale ?— I feel that I have wronged 

Nature*s most gracious sonl ! 
She spreads her glories o'er the earth. 
And nil her children from their birth 

Are joint heirs of the whole ! 

I i 

Yea ! long as Nature's hamblest diild 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifiee. 
Earth's fairest scenes are all his own, 
He is a moDarch, and his throne 

Is built amid the skies. 

Wilson. 
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ttefilUS, TALtiNir, SEM£; AND CLBVEftMftsA; 

Thb firetof thwR'Wbrds'l'iisd Sn : the- sane of most jg^eneral accept 
tSDoe, as the facolty^^Hiiehociefi te tbe ekif^tiitg stt^k'of power and 
loKfiyl^e, by new views, liev^combhrntloiis, cftc. lii short 1 define 
GxNius, as originality in intellectiiat oonstmcdon; the moral aocom- 
pamment, and actuatiAg^^iitifpie'of^ w%i<^ consists, perhaps, in 
canning on the freshne^<ind|eeluig8 oiT |CbiJI4boo4,into the powers 
of manhood. . , . . . i 

By Talhkt, on the other taoid; i mtan tkecomparatiye facility 
of acquiring, arranging, andiippl>1ng, the Stock* ftanttished byotheis, 
and already existing in books or oth^er conservatories of intellect. 

By Sense, I understand th^ just balance of the faculties which is 
to the judgment wfaal health is to lite* body* The mind seems to act 
en nuuse, by a synth^c, rather than ab analytic process i even as the 
outward senses, from, which the metaphor is taken, perceive immedi- 
ately, each as it were by a. peculiar, t^t or intuition, without any 
consciousness of the mechanism by which the pejception is realized. 
This is often exemplified in well-bred, unaffected, and innocent 
women. I know a lady, on whose judgment from constant experi- 
ence of its rectitude, I could ];ely almost as on. an oiade. But 
when she has sometimes . pxeoseded to a detail of the grounds and 
reasons for her opimonsr^eny led by similar ex^rience, I have 
been tempted to interrupt her with, *^ I will take your advice ;" or 
*< I shall act on your opi;iuoi%*, for. I am sure yqii ^ in the right. 
But as to the/orsmA b^atises^ leave them to me to find out." The 
general accompaniment of sense is a disposition to avoid extremes, 
whether in theotry «r kf pimctioe^ with a desire to remMn in sympathy 
with the general mind of l3iel age- ov country,' and a feeling of the 
necessity and utility of compromise. If Genius be the initiative, and 
Talent be the administrbtbreySbweiiB therfl0»«n«<fa? branch, in the 
intellectual republics.'"' / - • i .,i , . , 

By Cleverness (which I dare not MiithDr -Johnson call a low 
word, while there is a sense to be expressed which it alone expresses,} 
I mean a comparative readinens in the invention and use of means, for 
the realizing of objects and ideas — often of ideas, which the man of 
genius only could haver ori^itiated, and which the dever man perhaps 
neither fully comprehends, nor adequately appreciates, even at the 
moment that he is pr^unptiog or executing the machinery of their 
accomplishment. In short, CieveoMSS is a sort of genius for instru- 

* Collected in " The Talisman »» 
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mentality. It is the brain in the hand. In literature, CleTer- 
ness is more frequently aooompanied by wit — Genius and Sense by 
humour. 

If I take the three great countries of Europe, in respect of intellec- 
tual character— ^namely, Germany, England, and Fiance, I should Gh&> 
racteriaae them thus,^— premising only that in the finit ivord of the two 
fint tables, I mean to imply that Genias, rare in aUooimtries, is equal 
in both of these, the instances equally numerous — and characteristic 
therefore not in relation to each other, but in relation to the tUrd 
eountr}\ The other quaUties are more general eharacteristics. 

Gbbmamy, — Genius, Talent, Fancy, 

The hitter chiefly as exhibited in wild combinations, and in pomp 
of ornament. N. B. Imagmation is Implied in Genius. 

Emolakd, — CfenhUf Serue, Humour. 

FtLAisctr-ClevemetSf Talent, Wit. 

So again, with regard to the forms and efiiBCIs in whidi the 
qualities manifest themselves, t. e, intellectually. 

6RAK8FEABS. 

It is Shakspeare's peculiar excellence, tliat throughout the whole of 
hisBpleiidid picture-gallery, (the reader wiU excuse the confessed inade- 
quacy of this metaj^or), we find individuality every where, mere por- 
tnit ns where. In all his various characters we still feel ourselves com - 
rauning with the same human nature, whidi is every where present 
as the vegetable sap in the branches, sprays, leaves, buds, bksnms, 
and fruits,— their shapes, tastes, and odours. 

c&rncisM. 

As soon as acritic betrays that he knows more of his author tbui the 
author's publications could have told him ;•— «s soon as lh>m thb men 
intimate knowledge, elsewhereobtalnedyheavailshimadf of thedight- 
est trait against the author, his censure immediately becomes penonal 
injury*— his Harnasms personal insults. He ceases to be a came, and 
takes on him the most contemptible character to which a rational 
creature can be degraded that of a gossip, backbiter, and pasquilant; 
but with this heavy aggravation, that he steals with the unquiet, the 
deforming passions of the world, into the museum \ into the very 
phice which, next to the chapel and oratory, should be our sanctuary, 
and secure place of refuge; offers abominations on the altar of the 
muses, and makes its sacred paling the very circle in which he con- 
jures up the lying and profime spirit 
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MODBaV SATIRISTS. 

In this age of peisonality— this age of litexary and political gossip- 
ing, the meanest insects are woisliipped with a sort of Egyptian 
supeistition, if only the brainless head be aUmed for by the sting of 
personal malignity in the tail. The most vapid satires have become 
the ofcgectsof a keen public interest, purely from the number of con- 
temporary ebarBCters named in the patchwork notes, (which possess, 
howevor, the comparative merit of being more poetical than the text) 
and because, to increase the stimulus, the author has sagaciously left 
his own name lor whispeis and conjectures. 

MATEEIALS OF POBTBY. 

Good sense is the body of poetic genius, fimcy its drapery, motion 
its ^e, and imagination the soul that is every where, and in each ; 
and forms all into one graceful and intelb'gent whole. 

ILL-DBSE&VKn COMMENDATION. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as robberies of 
the deserving. 

SHArSFBABE AND MILTON. 

Shakspeare, no mere child of nature — ^no automaton of genius — ^no 
passive vehicle of inspiration, possessed by the spirit, not possessing 
it,— first studied patiently, meditated deeply, understood minutely, 
. till knowledge became habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to his 
habitual feeUngs, and at length gave birth to that stupendous power, 
by which he stands alone, with no equal or second in his own dasB — 
to that power which seated him on one of the two glory-smitten 
summits of the poetic mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not 
rival. While the former darts himself forth, and passes into all the 
forms of human character and passion,— -the one Proteus of the fire 
and the flood ; the other attracts all forms and things to himself, into 
the unity of his own ideal. 

ADVICE TO LITBBABY ASPIRANTS. 

With no other privilege than that of sympathy and sincere good 
Irishes, I would address an afiectionate exhortation to youthful 
literati, grounded on my own experience. It will be but short, for 
the beginning, middle, and end oonveige to one charge : never pur- 

III. 2 M 
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sue literature as a trade. With the exception of one extraordinary 
man, 1 have never known an individual, least of all an individual of 
genius, healthy or happy without a prqfesskmt u e. some regiUar 
employment which does not depend en the will of the mcmient ; and 
which can be carried on so far m§chanicaify, that an avenge quail. 
turn only of health, i^irits, and intellectual esxertion, are reqiuaite to 
its faithful dischaige. Three hours of leisure, unannoyed by an aUen 
anxiety, and looked forward to with delight, as a charge and recrea* 
tion, will suffice to realiw in literature a larger product of whal is 
truly genial, than weeks of compulsion. Money, and immediate 
reputation, form only an arbitrary and accidental end of Ufcerary 
labour. The hope of increasii^ them by any given exertion, will 
often prove a stimulant to industry ; but the neeeuUy of aoquirinf^ 
them, will, in all works of genius, convert the stimulant into a nor' 
eotic. 



THE TRUMPET. 

The trampet^s voice hath roused the land. 

Light up the beacon-pyre I 
A huodred hDls have seen the brand 

And waved the sign of Are I 
A hundred banners to the breeze 

Their ^ofigeous folds have east. 
And, hark ! was that the sound of seas ? 

A king to war went past I 

The chief is arming in his hall. 

The peasant by his hearth ; 
Tlie mourner hears the thrillinflr call. 

And rises A'om the earth I 
The mother on her first-born son 

Looks with a boding eye ; — 
They corae not back, though al) be won. 

Whose youug hearts leap so high. 

The bard bath ceased his song, and bonrd 

The falchion to his sidej 
E'en for the marriage altar crowned. 

Hie lover quits his bride ! 
And all this haste, and change, and fear. 

By Mtrthly darion spread I 
How will it be when kingdoms hear 

The blast that wakes the dead ^ 

Mas HsMAxa. 
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THE BLACK FEURY. 



* * * I WAS then returning from my first session at col- 
lege. The weather had for some time before been wioommonly wet, 
every brook and stream ivas swollen far beyond its bonks, the menr- 
dovrs were flooded, and the river itself was increased to a raging Hel- 
lespont, insomuch, that the ferry was only practicable for an hour be- 
fore and after high tide. 

The day was showery and stonny, by which I was detained at the 
Inn until tete in the afternoon, so that it was dark before I reached 
the ferry^house, and the tide did not serve for safb crossing until mid- 
night I was therefore obliged to sh by the fire and wait the time, 
a dnoamstance which gave me some oneaBfaiesB, for the ferryman was 
old and 'infirm, * and Dick hia son, who usuaHy attended the boat 
during the night, happened to be then absent, the day having been 
such, that it was not expected any travellen would seek to pass over 
that night. 

The presence of Dick was not however absolutely necessary, for 
the boat swung from side to side by a rope anchored in the middle of 
the stream, and on account of-tlie strong current, another rope had 
been stretched across by which passengers could draw themselves over. 
Without assistance, an easy task to those who had the sleight of it, but 
it was not so to me, who still wore my arm in a i^ng. 

While sitting at the fire-side conversing with the ferryman and 
his wife, a smart, good-looking country lad, with a recruit's cockade 
in his hat, came in, accompanied 1^ a young woman who was far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. They were told the state of the ferry, and 
that unless the recruit undertook to conduct the boat himself, they 
must wait the return of Dick. 

They had been only that day married, and were on their way to 
join a detachment of the regiment in which Ralph Nocton, as the re« 
emit was called, had that evening enlisted, the parish officers having 
obliged him to marry the girt. Whatever might have been their 
former love and intimacy) they were not many minutes in the house 
when he became sullen and morose towards her ; nor was she more 
amiable towards him. He said little, but he often looked at her with 
an indignant eye, as she reproached him for having so rashly enlisted, 
to abandon her and his unborn baby, assuring him that she would 
never part from him while life and power lasted. . 

Though it could not be denied that she possessed both beauty and 
an attractive person, there was yet a silly vixen humour about her iU 
calculated to conciliate. I did not therefore wonder to hear that Noc- 
ton had married her with reluctance ; I only regretted that the pa. 
rish officers were so inaccessible to oommiseFation, and so void of coii<» 

?m2 
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Bcienoe as to be guilty of renderiog the poor fellow nuseiable for life, 
to aTert the hazard of the child beoomiug a burden on the parish. 

The ferryman and his wife endeaToored to reconcile them to their 
lot ; and the recruit, who i^peared to be natuially reckless and gen- 
erous, seemed willing to be appeased ; but his weak companion was 
capricious and pettish. On one oeoasioD, when a sudd»i shower beat 
haid against the window, she cried out, with little regard to decorum, 
that she would go no further that night. 

** You may do as you please, Mary Blake," said Nocton, " but go 
I must, for the detachment marches to-morrow morning. It was 
only to give you time to prepare to come with me, that the Captain 
consented to let me remain so late in the town." 

She, however, only remonstiated bitterly at his cruelty, in forcing 
her to tiavel, in her condition, and in such weather. Nocton refused 
to listen to her, but told her somewhat doggedly, more so than was 
consistent with the habitual cheerful cast of his physiognomy,*' that, 
although he had already been ruined by her, he trusted she had not 
yet the power to make him a deserter." He then went out, and re- 
mained some time alone. When he returned, his appearence was 
surprisingly changed ; his £M)e was of an ashy paleness ; his eyes 
bright, febrile, and eager, and lus lip quiyered as Jie said, 

** Come, Mary, I can wait no longer ) the boat is ready, the river 
is not so wild, and the ndn is over." 

In vain she protested; he was fiJm ; imd she had no option but 
either to go, or to be left behind. The old ferryman aocomfanied 
them to the boeit, nw them embark, and gave the recruit some in- 
structions how to mani^e the ropes, as it was still- mther early in the 
tide. On retuming into the house, lis remarked facetiously to his 
wife, 

'* I can never see why young men should be always biamed, and 
all pity respired for the damsela" 

At this moment a mttHng shower of rain and hml burst like a 
platoon of small shot on the window, and a flash of vivid lightnii^ 
was Ibflowed by one of the most tremendous peoilB of thunder I have 
ever heard. 

" Hark !" cried the old woman startHng, <* was not thata shriek ?" 

We listened, but the cry was not repeated; we rushed to the door, 
but no other sound was heard than the raging of the river, and the 
roar of the sea-waves breaking on the bar. 

Didc sodki after came home, and the boat having, swung back to 
to her station, I embarked with him, and reached the oj^Msite inn, 
where I soon went to bed. Scarcely had I laid my head on the pil- 
low, when a sudden inexplicable terror fell upon me; I shook with 
an unknown horror; I was, as it were, conscious that some invisible 
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being y/bs horering beside me, and could hardly muster fortitude 
enough to refrain from rousing the house. At last I fell asleep ; it wva 
perturbed and unsound ; strange dreams and yague fears scared me 
anvake, and in them were dreadful images of a soldier murdering a 
female, and open graves, and gibbet-irons swinging in the wind. My 
remembrance has no parallel to such another night. 

In the monu'ng, the doud on my spirit was gone, and I rose at my 
accustomed hour, and cheerily resumed my journey. It was a bright 
morning, all things were glittering and fresh in the rising sun, Uie 
recruit and his damsel were entirely foi^otten, and I thought no more 
of them. 

But when the night returned next year, I was seized with an un- 
accountable dejection ; it weighed me down ; I tried to shake it off, 
but was unable ; the mind was diseased, and could no more by reso- 
lution shake off its discomfort, than the body by activity can expel a 
fever. I retired to my bed greatly depressed, but nevertheless I fell 
asleep. At midnight, however, I was summoned to awake by a hid- 
eous and undefmable terror ; it was the same vague oonsdousness of 
some invisible visitor being near that I had once before experienced, 
as 1 have described, and I again recollected Nocton and Mary Blake 
in the same instant ; I saw.— for I cannot now believe that it was less 
than appiritional — ^the unhappy pair reproaching one another. As 
I looked, questioning the integrity of my sight, the wretched bride 
turned round and looked at me. How shall I express my horror, 
when, for the ruddy beauty which she once possessed, I beheld the 
chamel visageof ascuU; I started up and cried aloud with such 
alarming vi^emence, that the whde inmates of the house, with 
lights in their hands, were instantly in the room — shame would not 
let me tell what I had seen, and, endeavouring to laugh, 1 accused 
the nightmare of the disturbance. 

This happened while I was at a watering place on the west coast 
I was living in a boarding house with several strangers ; among them 
was a tall pale German gentleman, of agrave impressive physiognomy. 
He was the most intdligoit and shrewdest observer I have ever met 
with, and he had to a singular degree the gift of a discerning spirit. 
In the morning when we rose from the breakfast table, he took me 
by the arm, and led me out upon the lawn in front of the house ; and 
when we were at some distance from the rest of the company, said, • 

** Excuse me, Sir, for I must ask an impertinent question. Was 
it indeed the dream of the nightmare that alarmed you last night ?'* 

*< I have no objection to answer you freely ; but tell me firat, why 
you ask such a question ?" 

" it is but reasonable. I had a frioid who -was a painter ; none 

eves possessed an imagination which discerned better how nature in 

2m 3 
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her mysteries should appear. One of hfs pietures was the scene of Bru- 
tus when his evil genius summoned him to Philippi, and, strange to 
teU, you bear some resemblance to the painted Brutus. Whoi, with 
the others, 1 broke into your room last night, you looked so like the 
Brutus in his picture, that I could hare sworn you were amazed with 
the vision of a ghost" 

I related to him what I have done to you. 

" It is wonderful," said he ; *' what inconceivable sympathy hath 
linked you to the fate of these unhappy peraons. There is something 
more in this renewed visitation than the phantasma of a dream." 

The remark smote me with an uncomfortable sensation of dread, 
and for a short time my fledi crawled as it were upon my bonea 
But the impression soon wore off, and was again entirely foigotten. 

When the anniveisary again returned, I was seized with the same 
heaviness and objectless horror of mind ; it hung upon me ; with bod- 
ings and auguries until I went to bed, and then after my first Awp 
I was a third time roused by another fit of the same inscrutable panic. 
On this occasion, however, the vision was difiisrent. I beheld only 
Nocton, jwle and wounded, stretched on a bed, and on the ooverkt 
lay a pair of new epaulettes, as if just unfolded from a paper. 

For seven years I was thus annually afflicted. The vision in each 
was difierent, but I saw no more of Mary Blake. On the fourth oc- 
casion, 1 beheld Nocton ritting in the uniform of an aide-de-camp at 
a table, with the customary tokens of conviviality before him ; it was 
only part of a scene, such as one beholds in a minor. 

On the fifth occasion, he appeared to be ascending, sword in hand, 
the rampart of a battery ; the sun was setting behind him, and the 
shadows and forms of a strange land, with the domes and pagodas of 
an oriental country, lay ;in wide extent around : it was a picture, 
but far more vivid than painting can exhibit. 

On the sixth time, he appeared again stretched upon a couch ; his 
complexion was sullen, not inan. wounds, but disease, and there ap- 
peared at his bedside the figure of a general ofiloer, with a star on Us 
breast, with whose conversation he appeared pleased, though languid. 

But on the seventh and last occasion on which the horrors of the 
visions were repeated, I saw him on honeback in a field of battle ; 
and while I looked at him, he was struck on the iSMse by a sabre, and 
the blood flowed down upon his regimentals. 

Years passed after this, during which I had none of these dismal 
exhibitions. My mind and memory resumed their healthful tone. 
I recollected, without these intervening yean of oblivion, Nocton and 
Mary Blake, occasionally, as one thinks of things past, and I told 
my friends of the curious periodical returns of the visitationa to meaa 
remarkable metaphysical phenomena* By an odd ooinddeaoe, it sa 
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happened that my German friend was al^v&ys present when I related 
my dreams. He in the intervals sometimes spoke to me of them, 
but miy answers were vague, for my reminiscences were imperfect. 
It was not so with him. AU I told he distinctly recorded and pre- 
served in a book wherein he wrote down the minutest thing that I 
had witnessed in my visions. I do not mention his name, because he 
IS a modest and retiring man, in bad health, and who has long se- 
questered himself tnm company. His rank, however, is so distin- 
guished, that his name could not be stated without the hazard of ex- 
posing him to impertinent curiosity. But to proceed. 

Exactly fourteen years— twice seven it was—- 1 remember well, be- 
cause for the iirat seven I had been haunted as I have described, and 
for the other seven I had been placed in my living. At the end of 
that period of fourteen years, my German friend paid me a visit here. 
He came in the forenoon, and we spent an agreeable day together, 
for he was a man of- much recondite knowledge. I have seen none 
80 wonderfully possessed of all sorts of occult leamiiig. 

He was an astrologer of the true kind, for in him it was not a pre- 
tence but a sdenoe ; he scorned horoscopes and fortune-tellers with 
the just derision of a philosopher, but he had a beauti Ad conception 
of the redprooal dependencies of nature. He affected not to penetrate 
to causes, but he spoke of effects with a luminous and religious elo- 
quence. He described to me how the tides foUowed the phases of 
the moon ; but he denied the Newtonian notion that they were caus^ 
by the procession of the lunar changes. He explained to me that 
when the sun entered Aries, and the other signs of the «)diac, how 
his progression could be traced on this earth by the developmem; of 
plants and flowers, and the passions, diseases, and auctions of ani- 
mals and man ; but that the stare were more than the cdestial signs 
of these terrestial phenomena he ridiculed as the conceptions of the 
insane theory. 

His learning in the curious art of aldiymy was equally sublime. 
He laughed at the &ncy of an immortal elixir, and his notion of the 
mythology of the philosopher's stone was the very essence and spiri- 
tuality of ethics. The elixir of immortality he described to me as an 
allegory, which, from its component parts, emblems of talents and 
virtues, only showed that perseverance, industry, good-will, and a gift 
from God, were the requisite ingredioits necessary to attain renown. 
His knowledge of the philosopher's stone was still more beautifuL 
He referred to the writings of the Rosicrudans, whose secrets were 
couched in artiikaal symbols, to prove that the sages of that sect were 
not the fools that the lesser wise of later days would represent them. 
The self denial, thepatience, the humility, the trusting in God, the 
treasuring of time by lamp and calculation which the venerable al- 
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iRhymists raeommeiidedt he used to8ay,wereoiilyth0elements which 
oonstitute the conduct of the youth that would attain to riches and hon* 
our; and these different stages which are illuminated in the akhy* 
mical volumes as descriptiTe of stages in the process of making the 
stone, were but hieroglyphical devices to explain the effects of well 
applied human virtue and industry. 

To me it was amazing to what dear simplicity he reduced all things, 
and on what a variety of subjects his bright and splendid fiuicy threw 
a £ur and affecting light. All those demi-«cienoes — ^physiognomy- 
palmistry— ecailedogyt &c. even magic and witchcraft, obtained from 
his interpretations a philosophical credibility. 

In disquisitions on these subjects we spent the anniversEuy. He 
had by them enlarged the periphery of my comprehension; he had 
added to my knowledge, and inspired me with a proibunder respect 
for himselfl 

He was an accomplished musician, in the remotest,, if I may use 
the expression, depths of the art His performance on the piano-forte 
was simple, heavy, and seemingly the labour of an unpractised hand, 
but his cxpresskm was beyond all epithet exquisite and solana ; his 
airs were grave, devotianal, and pathetic, consisting of the simplest 
harmonic combinations; but they were wonderful ; every note was a 
portion of an invocation ; every melody the voice of a passion or a 
feeling supplied with ekxMition. 

We had spent the day in the fields, where he illustxated his astro- 
l<^cai opinions by appeals to plants, and leaves, and floweis, and other 
attributes of the season, with such delightful peispicuity that no time 
can effine from the registers of my memory the substance of his dis- 
courses. In the evening he delighted me with his miraculous music, 
and, as the nigiit advanced, I was almost persuaded that he was one 
of those extraordinary men who are said sometimes to acquire com- 
munion with spirits and dominion over demons. 

Just as we were about to sit down to our frugal supper, literally or 
philosophically so, as if it had been served for Zeno himself, Dick, 
the son of the old ferrymanj who by this time was some years dead, 
(Ame to the door, and requested to speak with me in private. Of course 
I obeyed, when he informed me that he had brought across the ferry 
that night a gentleman officer, from a far country, who was in bad 
health, and whom he could not accommodate properly in the ferr}- 
house. * 

" The inn," said Dick, " is too far off, for he is lame, and has an 
open wound in the thigh. I have therefore ventured to bring him 
here, sure that you win be glad to give him a bed for the night. His 
servant tells me that he was esteemed the bravest ofSrer in all the 
service in the Mysore of India." 
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It iims impossible to r^st this appeal. I went to the door where 
the goifleman was wafting, and with tme-heartedneai expressed how 
great my satis&otion would be if my house oould afibrd him any com-* 
fort. 

I took him In with me to the room where my German firiend was 
sitting. ' I was much pleased with the gentleness and unaffected sim- 
plicity of his manners. 

He was a handsome middle-aged man— -bis person was robust and 
well formed — ^his features had been originally handsome, but they 
were disfigured by a scar, which had materially changed their symr- 
metry. His conversation was not distinguished by any renaiimhle 
intelligence, but after the high intellectual excitement which I had 
enjoyed all day with my philosophical oompunion, it was agreeable 
and gentiemanly. 

Several times during supper, something came across my mind as 
If I had seen him before, bat I oould neither recollect when nor 
where; and I observed that more than once he looked at me as if 
under the influence of some research in his memory. At last, I ob- 
served that his eyes were dimmed with tears, which assured me that 
. he then recollected me. But 1 considered it a duty of hospStiility 
not to inquire aught oonceming him more than he was}deased to tell 
himself. 

In the m^an time, my German friend, I perceived, was watching 
us both, but suddenly he ceased to be interested, and appeared ab- 
sorbed in thoughf, while good manners required me to make some 
efforts to entertain my guest. This led on to some inquiry oonoem- 
ing the scene of his services, and he told us that he had been many 
yearsjin India. 

'* On this day eight years ago, said he, I was in the battle of Bor- 
upknow, where I received the wound which has Sb disfigured me in 
the face.'* 

At that moment I aoddentiy threw my eyes upon my Grerman 
friend— the look which he gave me in answer, caused me to shudder 
from head to foot, and I began to ruminate of Nocton the recmit, and 
Mary Blake, while my friend continued the ootiveraation in a light 
desultory manner, as it would have seemed to any stranger, but to me 
it was awful and oracular. He spoke to the stranger on all manner 
of topics, but ever and anon he brought him back, as if without de- 
sign, to speak of the accidents of fortune which had befallen him on 
the anniversary of that day, giving it as a reason for his curious re- 
marks, that most men observed anniversaries, time and experience 
having taught them to notice, that there were curious ooinddenoes 
witii respect to times, and places, and individuals,— things, widch of 
themselves form part of the great demonstration of the wisdom and 
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skill displayed in the coostriictioii, not only of the mechanical, but the 
mortal world, showing that each was a portion of one and the same 
thing. 

** I have been,*' said he to the stranger, " anobsenrer and recorder 
ef sudi things. I have my boolc of registration here in this house ; 
I will liBtch it from my bed-chamber, and we shatt see in what other 
tilings, as far as your fortunes hare been oonoerned, how it oorres- 
ponda with the aoddenta of your life on this anniyersary." 

I obsenred that the stxaager paled a little at this propoeal, and spld, 
withan affectation of cai^lessnen while he was evidently disturbed, that 
he would see it in the morning. But the philosopher was too intent 
upon his purpoBo to forbear. I know not what came upon me, but 
I urged him to bring the book. ThisvisiUydisconoerted the stranger 
stiU more, and his emotion became, as it were, a motive which induc- 
ed me, in a peremptory ^manner, to require the production of the 
book, lor. I felt that stiange horror, n often experienced, returning 
upon me; and was constrained, by an irresistible impulse, to seek an 
eKplaqntiflu ei the dmunstances by which I had for so many years 
sii^Ked Ittoh an eoilipse of mind. The stranger seeing how intent 
bothof us^were, desisted from -his wish to proeiastinate the curious 
disdwiliPO w^ksh my friend said he ooidd make ; but it was evident he 
was not at ease. Indeed he was so much the reverse, that when the 
German went for his book, he again pR^Msed to retire, and only con- 
sented to abide at my jocular entreaty, until he should l^am what his 
future fortunes were to be, by the truth of what would be told him 
of the past. 

My friend soon returned with the book. It was a remarkable vol- 
ume, covered with vellum, shut with three oiaaen da^ secured by 
a lock of curious construction. Altogether it waa a strange, antique,' 
and necromantio looking volume. The comer was studded with kiMbs 
of brass, with a small mirror in the centre, round which were inscribed 
in Teutonic characters, words to the effect, ** I wili; show thk thv- 
scLr.'* Before unlocking the dasp, my friend gave the book to the 
Atranger, explained some of the emblematic devices whidi adorned 
the cover, and particularly the words of the motto that surrounded 
the little mirror. 

"Whether it was from design, or that the symbols required it, the 
explanations of my friend were mystioal and ab^sruse ; and I could 
see that they produced an effect on the stranger, so strong thatit^ras 
evident he could with difficulty maintain his self-possession. The 
colour entirely faded from his countenance ; he became wan and ca- 
daverous, and his hand shook violently as he returned the volume to 
the philosopher, who, on receiving it back, said, 

" There are things in this volume which may not be revealed to 
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every eye, yet to those who nUty not discover to wliat they relate, they 
will seem trivial notations." 

He then applied the key to the lock, and unclosed the volume. My 
stranger guest began to breathe hard and audibly. The German 
turned over the vellum leaves seaichingly and carefully. At last he 
found his record and description of my last vision, which he read 
aloud. It was not only minute in the main circumstances in which 
I had seen Nocton, but it contained an account of many things, the 
still life, as it is called, of the picture, which I had forgotten, and 
among other particulars a picturesque account of the old Geneml whon& 
I saw standing at the bedbide. 

",By all that's holy," cried the stzanger, *Ht is old CrippHnglon 
faimseli^the queue of his hair was, as you say, always crooked, owing 
to a habit he had of pulling it when vexed — ^where could you find the 
description of all this ?" 

I was petrified; I sat motionless as a statue, but a fearful Vibra^ 
tion thrilled through my whole frame. 

My friend looked back in his book, and found the description of 
my sixth vision. It contained the particulars of the crisis of battle, 
in which, as the stianger described, he had received the wound in 
his face. It affected him less than the other, but stiU the effect upon 
him was impressive* 

The record of the fifth vision produced a more visible alarm. The 
description was ipivid to an extreme degree— the appiearance of Noc- 
ton, sword in hand, on the lampart—the animation of the assault, and 
the gorgeous landscape of domes and pagodas, was limned with words 
as vividly as a painter could have made the scene. The stranger 
seemed to forget his anxiety, and was delighted with the reminiscences 
which the description recalled. 

But when the record of the fourth vision was read, wherein Noc- 
ton was described as sitting in the regimentals of an aid-de-camp, at 
a convivial table, he exclaimed, as if unconscious of his words, — 

"It was on that night I had first the honour of dining with the 
German general." 

The inexorable philosophy proceeded, and read what I had told 
him of Nocton, stretched pale and wounded on abed, with new epau- 
lettes spread on the ooveriet, as if just unfolded from a paper. The 
stranger started from his seat, and cried with a hollow and fearful 
voice, 

"This is the book of life." 

The German turned over to the second vision, whicli he read slowly 
and mourAfuUy, especially the description of my own feelings, when 
I beheld the chamel visage of Mary Blake. The stranger, who had 
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risen from his seat, imd was panting with horror, cried out with a 
shriU howl, as it were, 

" On that night as I was atting in my tent, methought her spirit 
caune and reproached me." 

I could not speak, but my German friend rose finm his seat, and 
holding the vdume in his left hand, touched it with his right, and 
looking sternly at the stranger, said, 

* * In this volume, and in your own conscience, are the evidences 
which prove that you are Ralph Nocton,and that on this night, twice 
seven years ago, you murdered Mary Blake.*' 

The miserable stranger lest all self-command, and cried in conster- 
nation— 

" It is true, the waters raged ; the rain and the hail came ; she 
bitterly upbraided me ; I flung her from the boat ; the lightz)ing flash- 
^ ed, and the thunder — Oh ! it was not so dreadful as her drowning exe- 
crations." 

Before any answer could be. given to this confession, he staggered 
from the spot, and almost in the same instant fell dead upon the 
floor. • • • • 

><:" ■* - ^ John Galt. 
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